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PREFACE. 


HIS work had its origin in a plan of instruction, drawn up by 
its author for his pupils, when he occupied the chair of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 
the Northwest, now the McCormick Theological Seminary, in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The termination of his connection with that Seminary 
rendered it unnecessary, for professional purposes, to carry out his 
plan; and the whole subject was laid aside, for some years, in order 
that he might have time for other pursuits. It has occurred to him, 
on reflection, that such a work might be of some use to ministers of 
the gospel, theological students, and others interested in the topics 
of which it treats. The desire of being useful to these classes of 
readers is the author’s motive for resuming the work and carrying 
his plan into effect. 

The work, as exhibited in the Table of Contents, is divided into 
four parts. The first treats of prophecy in general; the second, of the 
connection of Old Testament prophecy with Old Testament history ; 
the third, of Messsianic prophecy; and the fourth, of New Testament 
fulfilment. The separate treatment of the second and third parts has 
occasioned what may seem, to some, repetitions ; but these repetitions 
are only apparent. In the second part a general view of prophecy is 
given in its historical origin ; in the third, those prophecies are speci- 
fied which have direct reference to the Messiah. 

The chronological divisions may appear somewhat arbitrary. If 
any should so consider them, the only defence that the author can’ 
make is that he adopted them as a matter of convenience. He is, of 
course, well aware that they will find no favor with the reconstructors 
of Old Testament history. He has followed what is called the tradi- 
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tional view, instead of the critical subjective theory of Old Testament 
historical interpretation. Whatever difficulties may cling, in some 
instances, to the so-called traditional method, are multiplied tenfold 
by the latter. 

There may be differences of opinion as to the chronological order 
of the prophets which he has followed; but on that point unanimity 
cannot be expected. It is the custom of some besides rationalists to 
dichotomize Isaiah; but the author has never seen any arguments 
sufficiently convincing to justify such treatment. Jewish tradition 
says that he was sawn asunder by the order of Manasseh ; modern 
critics tear asunder his book because it does not harmonize with their. 
presuppositions. 

The apologetical and evidential value of prophecy has been much 
discussed in the present age. In the older apologetic, it ranked with 
miracles as a proof of a divine revelation. Stress was laid upon 
its miraculous element, and little regard paid to its moral teaching. 
One-sided views are misleading. To be of value in Apologetics, the 
moral element of prophecy, as well as the miraculous, must be kept 
in view; and it must be considered in its organic structure, gradually 
unfolding, until it bursts into full bloom in the person of the Messiah, 
the crown and glory of the prophetic order. “In Christ Old Testa- 
ment ideals are gathered up in a centre, and in the highest sense 
realized.” Both miracle and prophecy are integral parts of revela- 
tion, and therefore manifestations of God. “ Produce your, cause, 
saith the Lord; bring forth your strong reasons, saith the King of 
Jacob. Let them bring them forth, and show us what shall happen: 
let them show the former things what they be, that we may consider 
them, and know the latter end of them; or declare us things for to 
come. Show the things that are to come hereafter, that we may 
know that ye are gods: yea, do good, or do evil, that we may be 
dismayed, and behold it together” (Is. xli. 21-23). Here Jéhovah 
appeals, in support of his deity, to the fact that he only knows and 
can predict the future. Isolated prophecies, evidently fulfilled, are a 
proof of superhuman knowledge. A scheme of prophecy, gradually 
unfolding and reaching its fulfilment in one grand result, furnishes 
evidence of a directing spirit and of an almighty hand. It is difficult 

1 Dr. Bruce’s Chief End of Revelation, p. 227. 
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to apprehend how any one who traces the stream of prophecy in the 
Old Testament can deny its Divine origin; and that being admitted 
the sacred record must be received as a revelation from God. 

The author has made due acknowledgment, in the course of his 
work, to the authors whom he has quoted. He makes special men- 
tion of Davison, Fairbairn, Delitzsch, Kurtz, Hengstenberg, Riehm, 
Oehler, and of C. Von Orelli. 

His thanks are tendered to Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, who 
have kindly permitted him to use portions of the “General Introduc- 
tion to the Prophetical Writings,’ which, at the request of the Rev. 
Dr. Schaff, the general editor, he wrote for Lange’s Commentary ; and 
which is published in the volume of the Minor Prophets. 
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part first. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


SECTION IL. 


NAMES APPLIED TO THE PROPHET, AND THEIR MEANING, — 
MEANING OF THE TERM PROPHECY. 


HE ordinary Hebrew word for “prophet” is Nabi (Heb. 8°23), 

derived from the verb nabha (833), which is connected by 
Gesenius with y2). The former of these words is used in the Niphal 
in the sense of speaking under a divine impulse; and in the Hithpael 
in that of acting the prophet. The Kal signifies to well, or bubble 
forth. The primary idea of a prophet, therefore, is a weller-forth, — 
one who utters a communication.! NIA. 
~The form Wabhi (33) is like that of Katil (wp), and is taken 
by some in a passive sense, literally one who is divinely inspired. 
This is the opinion of Bunsen and Davidson. But Ewald, Havernick, 
Oehler, Hengstenberg, Bleek, Lee, Pusey, McCaul, and the great ma- 
jority of Biblical critics, prefer the active sense of announcing, pour- 
ing forth the declarations of God, as more in accordance with the 
usage of the word. The passive sense is descriptive of the prophet; 
the active of his office. The former agrees better with the gramma- 
tical form of the word. 
_ Two other words are used to designate the prophet, namely Roch 
(785) and Chozeh (71). Both these words signify one who sees, and 
are usually rendered in the Septuagint by BAéwv, or copay, some- - 
times by wpopyrns (1 Chron. xxvi. 28; 2 Chron. xvi. 7,10). The 
three words occur in 1 Chron. xxix. 29, where they seem to be con- 
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trasted with each other: “ Now the acts of David the king, first and 
last, behold they are written in the book of Samuel the seer (Loeh) 
and in the book of Nathan the prophet (Nabht), and in the book of 
Gad the seer (Chozeh).” Roeh is used twelve times in the Bible(1 Sam. ~ 
1x 9-11) 18,19; 2 Sam.--xv.! 27> dy Chron 22 x evince xd 
29; 2 Chron. xvi. 7,10; Is. xxx. 10), and in seven of these it is 
applied to Samuel. It was superseded in general use by the word 
Nabhi, by which Samuel was designated as well as by Roeh (1 Sam. 
iii. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 18), and which seems to have been revived 
after a period of disuse (1 Sam. x. 5,10, 11, 12, and in xix. 20, 24). 
The verb vaa (84), from which it is derived, is the common word, 
in prose, signifying “to see;” Chaza (7M), whence comes the sub- 
stantive Chozeh (nin), is more poetical. Chazon (jin), another 
derivative, is the word constantly used for the prophetical vision. It 
is found in Samuel, Chronicles, Psalms, Proverbs, and in most of the 
prophets. u te 

It has been much debated whether there is any difference in the 
usage of these words; and, if any, what the difference is. Some 
consider that Mabii expresses the official prophet, — that is, one who 
belonged to the prophetic order; while Roch, the seer, and Chozeh, the 
gazer, one who sees visions, the tranced man, who gazes upon the 
verities of the spiritual world, denote those who received a propheti- 
cal revelation. In other words, the functions of the Aoeh and the 
Chozeh were either subsidiary, or only special aspects of the prophetic 
office. The case of Gad is supposed to furnish a clew to the meaning 
of the terms. In 2 Sam. xxiv. 11, this prophet is described as the 
Nabhi, and David’s Chozeh ; and in 1.Chron. xxi. 9, as David’s Chezeh ; 
and in 2 Chron. xxix. 25, as the king’s Ohozeh, while Nathan is 
styled, in the same place, the Nabi. Hence it has been suggested 
that Chozeh was the special designation of the prophet attached to 
the royal household; and that this individual might, at the same 
time, be a Vabhi. Perhaps it is safe to say, as intimated above, that 
the same persons were designated by the same words, Nabhi, Roch, 
and Chozeh, —the last two titles being derived from the mode of receiv- 
ing the divine communications’} the first, from the utterance of them 
to others. In any view of the case, there can be little doubt that Nabhi 
was employed to designate one who belonged to the prophetic order. 
When Gregory Nazianzen (Or. 28) calls Ezekiel 6 tév peyddov 
éromTns Kat éEnyntyns puvotnpiwv, he gives a sufficiently exact 
translation of the titles Chozeh, Roeh, and Nabhi. 
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The word Nabhi is uniformly translated in the Septuagint by zpo- 
g$y7ns, and in the Authorized Version by “ prophet.” 

The primary sense of zrpo is before, in front, as opposed to dricGe, 
behind. Hence, according to the best lexicographers, the idea of 
priority 3 in time is given as secondary to that of | priority in place. 
This view would give to apo in rpo@nus and mpogrrns: a local instead 
of a temporal signification. IIpodyrns would, in that case, denote an 
authoritative speaker in the name of God; and it is applied in this — 
sense, in the classics, to the official expounders of the oracles, and to 
poets, as the prophets of the Muses,—that is, as speaking in their 
name, and at their suggestion, or by their inspiration. Prophecy 
would, therefore, mean the utterances of the prophets, and might refer 
to the past, the present, or the future. 

The classical passage as to the meaning of the word Nabhi is 
Exodus iv. 14-16: “And the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Moses, and he said, Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother? I know 
that he can speak well. And also, behold, he cometh forth to meet 
thee: and when he seeth thee, he will be glad in his heart. And 
thou shalt speak unto him, and put words in his mouth; and I will 
teach you what ye shalldo. And he shall be thy spokesman unto the 
people ; and he shall be, even he shall be to thee instead of a mouth, 
and thou shalt be to him instead of God.” Take in connection with 
this Exodus vi. 1: “I have made thee a god to Pharaoh; and Aaron 
_ thy brother shall be thy prophet” (Nabiz) ; and the meaning of the 
word becomes plain. It means one who speaks for another, who 
utters the words that another has put into his ‘mouth. His commu- 
nications may have reference to the past, to the present, or to the 
future; and may also extend to absolute and universal truth. All 
such communications may be included in the term “ prophecy.” 4 
_ The restriction, in modern usage, of the terms “prophet” to one who 
predicts future events, and “prophecy ” to the prediction of these events, 
has arisen from the fact that a large portion of the prophetic writings, 
and precisely that very portion which is most likely to impress the 
reader, is of this description. But these words do not admit of any such 
restriction in the Scriptures of both the Old and the New Testaments. 
In these the term “prophecy” is used in the sense of declaration and 
interpretation ; and “ prophet” for the person who makes the declaration 
and interpretation, in behalf of another. In this sense Lord Bacon, | 
speaking of an exercise called “prophesying,” uses the term. “The — 
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ministers within a precinct,” says Bacon, “did meet upon a week- 
day in some principal town, where there was some ancient grave 
minister that was president, and an auditory of gentlemen, or other. 
persons of leisure. Then every minister successively, beginning with 
the youngest, did handle one and the same part of Scripture, spending 
severally some quarter of an hour or better, and in the whole some 
two hours. And so, the exercise being begun and concluded with 
prayer, and the president giving a text for the next meeting, the 
assembly was dissolved.” Jeremy Taylor uses the word in the same 
sense, in his treatise on “Liberty of Prophesying.” A book was pub- 
lished at Oxford, in 1838, bearing the title, “On the Prophetical 
Office of the Church,” in which the adjective “ prophetical” has evi- 
dently no reference to prediction. 


*" SECTION IL 


THE PROPHETICAL INSTITUTION AND ORDER; AND THE FUNCTION OF 
PROPHECY IN REVELATION. 


THE prophetical institution was not a temporary expedient, resorted 
to on special emergencies. Provision was made for it in the Law. 
We read in Deut. xviii. 9-19: “When thou art come into the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not learn to do after 
the abominations of those nations. There shall not be found among 
you any one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the 
fire, or that useth divination, er an observer of times, or an enchanter, 

. or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 
For all that do these things are an abomination unto the Lord: and 
because of these abominations the Lord thy God doth drive them out 
from before thee. Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God. For 
these nations, which thou shalt possess, hearkened unto observers of 
times, and unto diviners; but as for thee, the Lord thy God hath not 
suffered thee so todo. The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet from the midst of theesof thy brethren, like unto me; unto 
him ye shall hearken ; according to all that thou desiredst of the Lord 
thy God in Horeb, in the day of the assembly, saying, Let me not 
hear again the voice of the Lord my God, neither let me see this great 
fire any more, that I die not. And the Lord said unto me, They have 
well spoken that which they have spoken. I will raise them up a 
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Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my 
words in his mouth; and he shall speak unto them all that I shall 
command him. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not 
hearken unto my words which he shall speak in my uname, I will re- 
quire it of him.” 

This passage evidently refers to the Messiah, the great antitype of 
Moses, and the Prophet of His Church. But this does not exclude its 
reference to a succession of prophets, between Moses and Christ, run- 
ning parallel with the kingdom of Israel. This is implied in the 
passage which distinctly refers to the necessities of the people of 
God, after the death of Moses. Lest they should “do after the abom- 
inations of those nations,’ of whose lands they were about to take 
possession, God would raise them up a Prophet, to whom they should 
hearken. And if the people should say in their heart, “ How shall 
we know the word which the Lord hath not spoken?” Moses gives 
them a test (ver. 22). God would not leave His people in circum- 
stances in which they might be tempted to inquire of heathen 
diviners. And as the people could not bear the terror of an imme- 
diate revelation from God, Jehovah will hold communion with them 
through man, raising up again and again from the midst of the people 
such men as Moses, in whose mouth He puts His own words. These 
are the prophets.! 

The Seriptures do not represent an unbroken series of prophets, 

_ each inducted into office by his predecessor. At least they are silent 
on this point, except in the cases of Joshua? and Elisha, the former 
of whom was inducted into office by Moses, and the latter by Elijah. 

The tt are described as deriving their prophetical office imme-_ 


iss onsets ee ering i aa eam another, : 
m others. iferent wi Saher priests, whose Succession 
“gud induction into office were strictly prescribed. 

From the days of Joshua to Eli “there was no open vision” (1 Sam. 
iii. 1). Under the judges the original constitution was unchanged, 
although the nation was subjected to many vicissitudes of fortune. 
But in the time of Samuel marked changes passed over the State, 
and others, were imminent. Kingly government was established, the 
priesthood was to be transferred, the kingdom to be dismembered, and 
the nation to be led into captivity. Eases: so serious needed special 
interposition. Hence the revival and enlargement of prophetic revela- - 

1 Appendix C. 2 Appendix D. 
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tion. From Samuel to Malachi prophets succeeded in unbroken con- 
tinuity, predicting the great changes that were coming upon the 
nation, and denouncing the sins that provoked the justice of heaven. 

The statement of 1 Sam. ii. 1, taken by itself, does not prove the 
intermission of the prophetic office between Moses and Samuel. The 
Scriptures furnish other proofs: (1) the silence of the sacred record, 
which is merely negative; (2) the union of Samuel with Moses, when 
the prophets of God are mentioned together (Jer. xv. 1, compared 
with Ps. xcix. 6); and (3) the implication of the Apostle Paul, who 
reckons the government of the judges to Samuel the prophet as dis- 
tinguished from them (Acts xiii. 20; compare iii. 24). 

During this period of intermission we read of “ Deborah, a proph- 
‘etess, the wife of Lapidoth,” who judged Israel (Judges iv. 4). -Her 
title to the name of “ prophetess ” was probably due to her inspiration, 
call to government, and her gift of composing sacred hymns. The 
other judges are not calléd prophets, though they all seem to have 
had direct communication with God, either of knowledge, or of power, 
or of both? 

' The prophets had a practical office to discharge. It was part of 
their commission to show the people of God “their transgression and 
the house of Jacob their_sins” (Is. lvii. 1; Ezek. xxii. 2; xliii. 10; 
Micah iii. 8). They were, therefore, pastors and ministerial monitors 
of the people of God. It was their duty to admonish and reprove, to 
denounce prevailing sins, to threaten the people with the terrors of 
divine judgment, and to call them to repentance. They also brought 
the message of consolation and pardon (Is. xl. 1, 2). They were 
watchmen set upon the walls of Zion to blow the trumpet, and give 
timely warning of approaching danger (Ezek. i, 17; xxxiii. 7, 8, 9; 
Jer. vi. 17; Is. lxii. 6). 

The relation of the prophets to the people bore a closer resemblance 
to that of the Christian ministry than to that of the priests. The 
latter approached God in behalf of man, by means of sacrifices; the 
former approached men in behalf of God. They were ambassadors, 
beseeching men to turn from their evil ways and live. The functions 
of the prophetical office were, therefore, not identical with those ‘of 
the priesthood. The prophets were not priests, with the exception 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer. i. 1; Ezek. i. 3)? 

The prophets do not seem to have sustained any definite or fixed 
relation to the government. They were not. officers of State, though 

1 Appendix E. 2 Appendix F, 
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they exerted an influence upon rulers and State affairs. This they 
did, not by official, formal action, but as special messengers from God, 
whose divine legation even the kings of Israel acknowledged. Some- 
times the kings refused to hear the prophet’s message; but such 
obstinacy was the sealing of their doom. The rejection of the 
prophets was the rejection of Him who sent them. 

Tn order to understand fully the nature of the prophetical office, it 
is necessary to consider briefly the function of prophecy in the scheme 
of Revelation. 

‘Tt has been already remarked that provision was made in the Law 
for the prophetical institution. The historical origin of prophecy is 
connected with the organization of the theocracy at Sinai. This state- 
ment is not inconsistent with the existence of germs of prophecy 
prior to the Law. The promise of redemption was given to our first 
parents immediately after their fall; and it was renewed to Abraham. 
Patriarchal prophecy was a preparation for the covenant, the land 
which the Lord covenanted to give to the seed of the Father of the 
faithful (Gen. xy. 18). The Law depended upon this covenant. “It 
was added because of transgressions, till the seed should come to 
whom the promise was made; and it was ordained by angels in the 
hand of a mediator” (Gal. iii, 19). The Law was instituted, typical 
rites and ceremonies were ordained, and the theocracy was organized, 
for the development of the promise. 

It is important to bear in mind that the Jews made no division of 
laws into moral, ceremonial, and civil. All laws were referred to 
God as their source. In ceremonial law, the outward act was never 
enjoined but for the sake of the inward thing, — that which the law 
represented. It was never intended that the Mosaic legislation should 
be a body without a spirit. It does not teach that man can gain God’s 
approval by outward works, apart from a spirit of true obedience; 
that he can by such works absolve himself from the performance of 
moral duties. 

But men in all ages have shown a tendency to rest satisfied with 
ritualism, and to neglect the moral and spiritual. They bring obla- 
tions and offer sacrifices, observe new moons and sabbaths (Is. i. 11-13), 

“pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin,” but omit the weightier 
matters of the law,— judgment, mercy, and faith (Matt. xxiii. 23). 
One great function of the prophetic office was to protest against — 

mere formalism, to call the attention of the people to moral duty, ~ 
to urge upon them the necessity of a spiritual service, and to promote 


. 
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the interests of truth and righteousness. The prophets “looked on 
sacrifices and religious ceremonial generally as promises to pay the 
sterling gold of obedience; and what they could not endure was that 
promises should be put in place of performance, should be supposed 
to be performance.” The prophets were interpreters and preachers 
of the Law in its moral and spiritual aspects and bearings. 

In this they did not stand in a position of antagonism to the priests. 
The latter had the charge of the ritual, and they were required to 
observe it; but there is no evidence that the true Aaronic priesthood, 
in the proper discharge of its duties, ever drew upon itself the reproof 
of the prophets. The functions of both were provided for by the Law; 
and these functions were entirely harmonious. Nor is the emphatic 
preference given by the prophets to moral duties, compared with 
ritual observances, a proof that the latter had no value, or that the 
Priest-Code, as it is termed, had no existence until a late period of 
Jewish history. The earnest exhortations to practical godliness, and 
the proofs of its superiority to outward observances, which are fre- 
quently heard in pulpits of the present day, are not intended to be 
understood as implying that the Church and its ordinances are of no 
value. Any one who would make such an inference would be in 
danger of exposing himself to the charge of inconsequent reasoning, 
or of wilful misrepresentation. : 

The function of prophecy was not confined to the declaration of 
God’s will, the denunciation of His judgments, the defence of truth 
and righteousness, and.bearing testimony to the superiority of the 
moral to the ritual: it had an intimate relation to the promise, to 


“He shall stand and feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty of 
the name of the Lord his God; and they shall abide; for now shall he 
be great, unto the ends of the earth” (Micah v. 4). “Thou wilt perform 
the truth to Jacob, and the merey to Abraham, which thou hast sworn 
unto our fathers from the days of old” (Micah viii. 20). In this way 
prophecy comforted the people of God in times of darkness and distress, 
by directing them to the covenant which He had made with Abraham, 
and to the promises which He had made to their fathers. It went fur- 
ther. It taught that all nations had an interest in the promise to Israel, 
that God cared for all nations, and would ultimately make them par- 
takers of the blessings of His grace. ‘The Gentiles shall come to thy 
1 Bruce’s Chief End of Revelation, p. 212. 
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light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising” (Is. lx. 3). In con- 
trast with Pagan poetry, which places the golden age of the world in 
the past, the Hebrew prophets place it in the future. “The wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat straw like the bul- 
lock; and dust shall be the serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord” (Is. Ixv. 25). 

It is not easy to determine the mode of life which the prophets 
led. It was probably subject to no uniform and rigid law. Some 
have inferred from Elijah’s hairy dress, and John the Baptist’s imita- 
tion of it, that they were distinguished by a peculiar dress and an 
ascetic mode of life. But the conclusion is too hasty. Their dress 
sometimes may have been a sermo propheticus realis, to teach people 
what they ought to do, and not a piece of asceticism. They do not 
seem to have been anxious about attracting notice by ostentatious dis- 
play ; nor did they seek wealth ; but some of them, and probably the 
most of them, lived in poverty and want (1 Kings xiv. 3; 2 Kings 
W. 1, 38)427-vi. 5). It is probable that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews (xi. 37, 38) alludes to the sufferings and privations of 
the prophets, a vivid representation of which we have in the lives 
of Elijah and Elisha, in the books of Kings, and in the case of Jere- 
miah, who concludes the description of his sufferings (chap. xx.) by 
eursing the day of his birth. Repudiated by the world, they typified 
the life of Him whose appearance they announced, and whose Spirit 
dwelt in them. Their persecution and suffering did not arise from 
opposition to them as a distinct class, leading an unsociable, ascetic 
mode of life, but from opposition to their faithful ministry. From 
the very nature of that ministry, it was exempted from the rules of 
outward uniformity. Eichhorn has justly mentioned, as a character- 
istic difference between the heathen and Jewish prophets, s, that 
whereas the former tried to enhance their authority by darkness and 
seclusion, and mysterious accompaniments, the latter moved among 


the "people without any Without any such facti factitious advantages. vi EMH 


SECTION III. 
SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. 


HAnwnau, the wife of Elkanah, brought her son Samuel, after he was 
weaned, “unto the house of the Lord in Shiloh: and the child was 
young” (1 Sam. i. 24). There she dedicated him to the Lord, saying: 
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“For this child I prayed; and the Lord hath given me my petition 
which I asked of him: therefore also I have lent him to the Lord; as 
long as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord” (ver. 27, 28). Like - 
Samson, this child was consecrated to be a Nazarite; but in every- 
thing except physical strength he immeasurably surpassed the son of 
Manoah. Samson was rash and impetuous, and morally weak ; Samuel 
was wise, calm, and deliberate, always under the control of unbending 
moral and religious principle. His mother’s prayers were answered 
in his early piety; and he “grew on, and was in favor both with the 
Lord, and also with men” (1 Sam. ii. 26). 

He became a great reformer. The means of reformation that he 
employed were: (1) the improvement of the people’s morals; (2) the 
strict administration of justice; and (3) the regular organization of 
the prophetic order. The last means only is of present pertinency. 

The first company or college of prophets of which we read was at 
Ramah, where Elkanah, his fathér, had lived. val Sam.11955 aii) 
where Samuel’s house was (vii. 17); and where he died and was buried 
(xxv. 1). This college was founded in Samuel’s lifetime, and doubt- 
less by his agency; for when Saul’s messengers came to Ramah to 
take David, they “saw the company of the prophets prophesying, and 
Samuel standing as appointed over them” (1 Sam. xix. 19).1 

After the time of Samuel, these schools were multiplied throughout 
the land. We find them at Bethel (2 Kings ii. 3), J ericho (2 Kings 
ii. 5), Gilgal (iv. 38), and elsewhere (vi. 1). 

From the days of Samuel the schools of the prophets seem never 
to have ceased in Israel. They flourished at numerous places, espe- 
cially among the Ten Tribes. The prophets trained in them existed 
by hundreds (1 Kings xviii. 4; xxii. 5, 6). 

These schools were, probably, in their constitution and object, sim- 
ilar to our theological colleges, or seminaries, which are sometimes 
called “Schools of the Prophets.” Into them were gathered promising 
young men, and there they were trained for the office which they were 
destined to fill? 

Though these schools kept up a line of official prophets, yet it may 
be objected that the ministry ofthe prophets depended on the gift of 
inspiration, for which no human training could compensate, or prepare 
them. But, though they could not act as prophets without inspiration, 


1 Appendix G. 
2 Bampton Lectures for 1869, by R. Payne Smith, D.D. London and New York : 
Maemillan and Co., 1871. 
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they might be prepared for those parts of their work which depended 
upon literary culture. They were the national poets of Israel. Music 
and poetry formed a part of their studies. They were also annalists 
and historians. A great portion of their writings is direct, or indirect, 
history. According to Josephus, the whole of the Old Testament was 
written by them. Their work, therefore, could not be accomplished 
without literary training or culture} 

For a clear understanding of this point, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the prophetic gift and the prophetic order. Some members of 
the prophetic order may not have possessed the gift of prophecy ; and 
some inspired prophets may not have belonged, strictly speaking, to 
the prophetic order. It is probable that, generally, the inspired 
prophet had been educated in the College of the Prophets, and that 
he belonged to the prophetic order; but this was not always the case 
(Amos vii. 14). Amos had the prophetic gift, and was called to the 
prophetic office ; but. he did not belong to the prophetic order, and 
was not “eed th in a college of the prophéts:”” His language implies 
that this was a rare earense? 


SECTION IV. 
PROPHETIC INSPIRATION. 


THE Scriptures teach that the prophets received their communica- 
tions by the agency of the Spirit of God. On the appointment of the 
seventy elders, the Lord said to Moses: “I will take of the spirit 
which is upon thee, and will put it upon them. ... And the Lord 
came down in a cloud, and spake unto him, and took of the spirit 
that was upon him, and gave it unto the seventy elders; and it came 
to pass, that when the spirit rested upon them, they prophesied, and 
did not cease” (Num. xi. 17, 25). 

Samuel said to Saul: “ And the ‘spirit of the Lord will come upon 
thee, and thou shalt be turned into another man” (1 Sam. x. 6). 
“ And Saul sent messengers to take David: and when they saw the 
company of the prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as ap- 
pointed over them, the spirit of God was upon the messengers of 

1 Appendix H. 

2 R. Payne Smith’s Bampton Lectures for 1869, lect. iv. Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, — “‘ Prophet.” 
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Saul, and they also prophesied” (1 Sam. xix. 20). Peter says: 
“ Prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. i. 21). 

In contrast with the true, false prophets:are described as those who 
“speak a vision of their own heart, and not out of the mouth of the 
Lord” (Jer. xxiii. 16). Ezekiel describes them as “the foolish prophets, 
that follow their own spirit, and have seen nothing” (Ezek. xiii. 3). 
The true prophet held an intermediate position between God and 
man. He was God’s spokesman to man, communicating what he had 
received from God (Ex. iv. 16; vii 1). 

The characteristic of the false prophet is that he leads the people 
away from Jehovah to serve other gods (Deut. xiii. 1-5); and the 
canon is laid down in Deut. xviii. 22: “When a prophet speaketh 
in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, 
that is the thing which the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet 
hath spoken it presumptuously : ‘thou shalt not be afraid of him.” 

The test that the false prophet leads away the people from Jehovah 
might seem, from the standpoint of idolatry, to be a petitio principii ; 
and the test of the fulfilment of the prediction might not be possible 
to the generation to whom the prediction was delivered, unless it 
related to the immediate future. The distant future could not come 
under their observation. ; 

For a proper understanding of the two tests it is necessary to make 
a distinction between “ prophet” and “prophecy.” The first is a moral 
test. A prophet, who would seduce the people from Jehovah could 
not be sent by God, who, by the redemption of His people from 
Egypt, had proved Himself to be the true God. The second test 
might refer to prophecy in the narrow sense of prediction, or in the 
wider sense of exhortation, warning, or consolation. Only in the 
narrow sense of prediction, relating to the immediate future, could 
the second test be applied. The wider sense of prophecy, as exhorta- 
tion, warning, and consolation, would come under the moral test, — 
that is, the character of the prophet. 

The modes of communication between God and man are clearly 
stated on the occasion of the sedition of Aaron and Miriam: “ And he 
said, Hear now my words: If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord 
will make myself known unto him in a vision, and will speak unto 
him in a dream. My servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all my 
house. With him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, 

1 See Dr. Edersheim’s Prophecy and History, lect. v. pp. 146, 147. 
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and not in dark speeches ; and the similitude of the Lord shall he 
behold.” 

Here three modes are specified: (1) vision; (2) dream; (3) direct 
communication and manifestation. The highest form was the last, 
and was reserved for Moses; and in it, he resembled Christ, of whom 
he was a type. The other two were lower forms, whose comparative 
rank it is perhaps impossible to determine. Joel specifies the second 
and third forms in the passage : “ And it shall come to pass afterward, 
that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions” (ii. 28). “ Daniel had understanding 
in all visions and dreams.” 

Some have attempted to explain prophecy by referring it to pro- 
phetic powers inherent in the mind. According to them it does not 
differ from the conceptions of genius, by which great thoughts are 
brought vividly before the mind. One of their number has declared : 
“We are all capable of being prophets.” Oehler remarks: “ For this 
theory a certain amount of truth must be acknowledged, even from 
a Scriptural standpoint ; for the Old Testament refers all intellectual 
endowment to a Divine spiritual influence on the mind. Still, that 
personal and familiar relation in which the prophet stands to God, 
which makes him a participator of the Divine counsel, and discloses 
to him secret things (Amos, iii. 7; Jer. xxii. 18, etc.) stands out as 
something specific amidst the general spiritual influences.” ! 

The so-called natural divination, which some consider an attribute 
of genius, is designated by Oehler, as compared with Scriptural 
prophecy, “the prophecy of conscience.”* This coincides with Scrip- 
tural prophecy in the fact that God, who reveals in prophecy the laws 
of His moral government, is the same Being who gives testimony of 
Himself in the conscience, and pledges to it a holy and righteous 
government of the world, and thus sharpens in every morally suscep- 
tible man a perception of His providential dealings with individuals 
and nations. But this natural divination knows nothing of the pur- 
poses of God’s ways upon earth. “ Lasaulx may call Scipio’s allusion, 
amidst the ruins of Carthage, to the future fall of Rome, in the words 
of Homer (Iliad iv. ver. 164 seq.), a genuine prophecy ; but the prophets 
of the Old Testament knew something more when they proclaimed 
that above the ruins of all earthly power the glory of the God of | 

1 Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, vol. ii. pp. 340, 341. Edinburgh : 
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Israel should flow like the waves of the sea (Hab. ii. 14 seg.), when 
they beheld from their corner of the world the kingdom of God 
coming to all nations, and when Daniel declared that the kingdom — 
of the Son of Man from heaven should triumph over all those secular 
powers which should successively emerge from the storm-tossed ocean 
of the nations. Besides, how does the prophecy of conscience manage 
the enigmas given it to solve by those contradictions of its postulates 
which are presented by the course of the world? And when Lasaulx, 
attempting to explain the prophecy of the Old Testament, further 
suggests the sympathetic connection of the individual human spirit 
and that of all mankind, we fully concede that a nation may produce 
individuals in whom the presentiments of the national spirit may be 
transfigured into lucid thoughts, and, in certain circumstances, be éven 
clearly expressed in prophetic sayings; but it is equally certain that 
the prophets of the Old Testament laid no claim to this honor. They 
knew that the spirit by which they were inspired was not the 
natural spirit of the nation; that their predictions were not the 
expression of popular expectations. The power of the Old Testament 
prophecy was so far from being occasioned by the secular prosperity 
of the nation that it was, on the contrary, in proportion as the exter- 
nal glory of Israel decayed that prophecy unfurled her wings and pro- 
claimed upon the grave of Israel’s hopes the triumph of the eternal 
kingdom of God. The prophets knew that the thoughts of God, of 
which they were the interpreters, are as high above the thoughts of 
man as heaven is higher than earth ” (Isa. lv. 8 seq.). 

“This transcendence of revelation extends so far as to become a 
restraint to prophecy ; for, as the Old Testament knows nothing. of 
any permanent inherence of the spirit of revelation in the prophets, 
but speaks of a falling (Ezek. xi. 5), a coming (1 Sam. x. 6) of the 
spirit wpon, or over, them, so the matter of revelation — though their 
free agency is manifested in the form in which they present it —is 
not, strictly speaking, the mental possession of the prophets, but con- 
tinues to be a thing imparted. Hence its meaning was not exhausted 
by their understanding, but was, as Saint Peter tells us (1 Peter, i. 10), 
a matter -of investigation to themselves. This accounts also for the 
impression so often received by the attentive reader from the pro- 
phetic word, that it reaches further than its inadequate form, and 
bears within it, according to the intention of the spirit, that which 
far surpasses the individual consciousness of the prophet.” ! 

1 Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, vol. ii. pp. 341, 342. 
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Philo and the Alexandrine School held that the prophet was in a 
state of _entire unconsciousness when he was under the influence of 
Divine i ion. Balaam is described by Philo as an unconscious 
instrument through whom God spoke; and Josephus (Antiq. book iv. 
chap. vi. sec. 5) makes him excuse himself to Balak on the same 
principle: “O Balak! if thou rightly considerest this whole matter, 
canst thou suppose that it is in our power to be silent, or to say any- 
thing when the Spirit of God seizes upon us? for he puts such words 
as he pleases in our mouths, and such discourses as we are not our- 
selves conscious of.” 

Athenagoras, when speaking of the prophets, says: “ While en- 
tranced and deprived of their natural powers of reason, by the influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit, they uttered that which was wrought in 
them, the Spirit using them as its instruments, as a flute-player might 
blow a flute.” 1 

Montanus held the same theory: “Behold! the man is as a lyre, 
and I sweep over him asa plectrum. The man sleeps, and I awake. 
Behold! it is the Lord, who estranges the souls of men from them- 
selves, and gives men souls.” According to Montanus, “the Almighty 
ruled alone in the prophet’s soul, whose own self-consciousness retired 
back. God, therefore, spoke from the soul of the prophet, of which 
he took entire possession, as if in his own name.”? 

This theory identifies Jewish prophecy, in all essential points, with 
heathen divination. The diviners of the heathen world were sup- 


“posed to be, when under the influence of inspiration, in a state of — 
mind expressed by the Greek word écotacvs, —that is, in a trance. 
“Their faculties, according to this view, were held in complete abey- 
ance. Such a condition of mind was regarded as a natural and neces- 
sary sign of inspiration. They exhibited the outward signs of violent 
excitement, resembling insanity. Hence the etymological affinity of 
the Greek words paris, wavia (diviner, madness, or inspired frenzy), 
and paivopat, to rage, or be furious? 

The Hebrew prophets were not distinguished by such peculiarities. 
They were not subject to the heathen amentia ; neither were they 
placed, as Montanus taught, in an altogether passive relation to the 
Divine influence; but they were possessed of intelligent self-con- 


1 Westcott’s Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. Appendix B., p. 410. 
2 Neander’s Church History, vol. i. p. 515. Boston: Crocker and Brewster, 


1851. 
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sciousness. The opposite view puts them on a level with Balaam’s 

ass. The Apostle Paul says: “The spirits of the prophets are sub- 
) ject to the prophets” (1 Cor. xiv. 32); from which we would infer 
that they were not mere instruments in the hand of a superior power. 
They did not lose their self-possession, but spoke with a full appre- 
hension of existing circumstances. At the same time the mind of 
the prophet seems to have been raised above its ordinary condition ; 
and he sometimes adopted measures to prepare himself for Braue 
esying. Elisha says, in 2 Kings i. 5: “ But now bring me a min- 
strel. And it came to pass, when the minstrel played, that the hand 
of the Lord came upon him.” We read also, in 1 Sam. x. 5: “ Thou 
shalt meet a company of prophets coming down from the high place 
with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a harp before them; and they shall 
prophesy.” And in 1 Chron. xxv. 1 it is stated that “David and 
the captains of the host separated to the service of the sons of 
Asaph, and of Haman, and of Jeduthun, who-should prophesy with 
harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals.” These passages clearly 
intimate that the prophet sometimes prepared himself for prophesying 
by means of music. 

The mind _ of the prophet was passive while receiving Divine com- 
munications in visions and in dreams; in the latter of which the ex- 
ternal senses were at rest, —in the former not absolutely so, though 
reflection was forced into the background. But in the announcement. 
of their visions and dreams the prophets were in full possession of 
intelligent self-consciousness. They were conscious that they had a 
Divine commission, that they were sent by God to communicate His 
purposes ; and accordingly they preface their prophetic utterances by 
the formule, “The hand of the Lord was upon me” (Ezek. i. 3; 11. 14; 
xxxiii, 22; xl. 1); “The word of the Lord came unto Jonah” (Jon. i. 1; 
Joel i. 1); “Isaiah saw” (Is. i. 1); “ Ezekiel saw.” (Ezek. i. 1); and 
“Thus saith the Lord” (Jer. i. 8,19; ii, 19; xxx. 11; Amos ii. 11; 
iv. 5; vii. 3).1 These passages intimate plainly that the genuine 
prophet had a clear consciousness that his message came from God, 
and did not proceed from himself, as with false prophets, who “spoke 
a vision of their own heart, and*nhot out of the mouth of the Lord” 
(Jer. xxiii, 16). 

The question arises, Had the prophets a full knowledge of what 
they predicted ? Oehler says that the matter of revelation, though 
their free agency is manifested in the form in which they present it, 

1 Appendix I. 
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is not, strictly speaking, the mental possession of the prophets, but 
continues to be a thing wmparted. Hence its meaning was not ex- 
hausted by their understanding of it, but was, as Saint Peter tells us 
(1 Pet. i. 10), a matter of investigation to themselves. The attentive 
reader of the prophetic word often receives from it the impression 
“that it reaches further than its inanimate form, and bears within it, 
according to the intention of the Spirit, that which far surpasses the 
individual consciousness of the prophet.” This is true. The prophets 
had “visions ;” they “saw.” Pictures were presented to their spirit- 
ual intuition; but their understandings were not so miraculously 
enlarged as to grasp the whole of the Divine counsels which they 
were commissioned to enunciate. We have, as Oehler says, the testi- 
mony of the prophets themselves to this effect (Dan. xii. 8; Zech. 
av. > DP Ret 20,)11), 

In Daniel xii. 8, the prophet declares that he “heard, but under- 
stood not.” This evidently relates to what was suggested to his mind 
by the declarations of ver. 7, where it is said that the end of the 
wonders shall be after “a time, times, and a half.” Daniel does not 
inquire, like the person in ver. 6, “ How long (‘2 1p) shall it be to 
the end of these wonders?” but, “What shall be the end (N”1ns) of 
these things?” If m ns (end, latter state, final lot) means the yP (end) 
in ver. 6, the interrogative 02 (what) used by Daniel is inappropriate. 
His question, therefore, must have respect to the state of things at the 
close of the “time, times, and a half” (ver. 7). 

Zechariah iv. 5 may mean no more than that the prophet did not 
understand the symbols mentioned in the preceding verses. 

The writer of the article on “ Prophecy,” in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, commenting on 1 Pet. i. 10,11, says that the prophets, 
“after having uttered predictions on those subjects, occupied them- 
selves in searching into the full meaning of the words uttered.” This 
they may have done in some instances, especially in direct revelations. 
But the passage in Peter, when correctly understood, does not imply 
that the prophets were ignorant of the meaning of the words which 
they uttered. The Apostle writes, épevvevtes eis Tiva } Totov Kaxpor, 
in which tiva is interrogative, and agrees with xacpov, and not with 
mpdadyuara understood. If the Apostle had intended to say that the 
prophets searched into what things they had uttered, he would have 
written, els Tiva, Kat jotov Katpov. The expression should, therefore, 


1 Hints on the Interpretation of Prophecy. By M. Stuart. Second edition. 
Andover, 1842. pp. 54-57. 
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be rendered, searching what time, or what manner of time. This con- 
veys avery different idea, and makes the object of the prophets’ search, 
not the meaning of the words which they had uttered, but some addt- © 
tional knowledge concerning the subjects of which they had spoken. 

These passages must not be pushed so far as to make the prophets 
mere speaking machines. In many cases they saw “through a glass 
darkly ;” but they did not, like mere automata, utter words which 
they did not understand. “Unto them it was revealed, that not unto 
themselves, but unto us they did minister the things which are now 
reported unto you with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven” 
(1 Pet. i. 12). 


SECTION V. 
PROPHETJG STYLE. 


STYLE is the mode of expressing thought in language, oral or writ- 
ten. Each writer has a peculiar manner of expression, and this we 
call style. The sacred writers form no exception; each one maintains 
his individuality. . When we read Isaiah we say, This is not the style 
of Jeremiah, nor of Ezekiel; and when we read John we say, This is 
not the style of Paul. “s 

But apart from the style which is the expression of the mental and 
moral idiosyncrasies of the prophets, there is a style which charac- 
terizes them as prophets. This arises from the method of prophetic 
-revelation. With the exception of Moses. and Christ, intercourse with 
heaven was chiefly maintained by means of visions and dreams (Num. 
xii. 6). The distinction between these two, in general terms, seems to 
be this: the vision referred to what was seen; the dream, to what was 
spoken and heard. The prophets, while retaining their consciousness 
and the use of their rational powers, were raised to a spiritual sphere, 
where they saw the vision and heard the words of the Almighty. Such 
seems to be the meaning of the phrases: “I was in the Spirit . . . and 
heard” (Rev. 1.10) ; “The hand of the Lord was upon me” (Ezek. xi. §). 
When in -this condition, their intellectual and emotional nature was 
- quickened. They knew by intuition, and their hearts glowed with 
seraphic ardor. This was “the normal state of the prophets, when 
they were receiving Divine communications.” They were in “the 
region of spirit as contradistinguished from that of sense and time.” 
At the same time they retained their personal characteristics and 
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native susceptibilities. The Holy Spirit, both in his more peculiar 
and in his more common operations upon the soul, has respect to 
its essential powers and properties, and adapts himself, in his most 
special communications, not only to the general laws of thought, 
which regulate the workings of the human mind, but also to the va- 
rious idiosynerasies and acquired habits of particular individuals. 
While this is true, it is plain that communications made to men who 
are elevated to the spiritual sphere cannot have the form and dress of 
outward reality. They are to be separated from the things of actual 
life, and confined to the region in which they were made. Bearing 
this in mind, we shall be freed from the necessity of understanding 
literally the instructions to Hosea to marry an unchaste woman, and 
the command to Ezekiel to lie three hundred and ninety days, at a 
stretch, on one side, and forty days upon the other (Ezek. iv. 5, 6), 
together with other symbolical actions of a similar kind. Such typi- 
cal actions were ideal, and intended to present an image of the actual 
world in the territory of real life. Dr. Fairbairn justly remarks that 
such things, “understood to be representative, and teaching actions in 
the purely spiritual sphere, could not, by anything of an unbecoming 
nature which they might contain, produce the pernicious effect which 
must have attended them had they obtruded themselves upon the 
senses ; they were for the mind alone to contemplate, and it would 
naturally do so with a respect to the moral bearing of the representa- 
tion.” The principle of interpretation of such representations is, 
therefore, in the words of Dr. Fairbairn, the following: “ As, according 
to the rule, divine communications were to be made to the prophets 
in ecstasy or vision, so whenever we have to do with the record of 
these communications, the actions related, as well as the things seen 
and heard, should be understood to have occurred in the spiritual 
sphere of prophetic revelation ; and outward reality is to be predicated 
of any of them only when the account is such as to place the symbol- 
ical act in undoubted connection with the facts of history. Or it may 
be put thus: The actions are to be held as having taken place in the 
spiritual sphere alone, if they occur simply in the account of God’s 
communications to the prophet; but in actual life, if they are found 
in the narrative of the prophet’s dealings with the people. In the 
one case the mere publication of the account constituted the message 
from God; while in the other, an embodied representation was given 
of it in outward act.”} 
1 Fairbairn on Prophecy, pp. 83 seg. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1865. 
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The depth, sublimity, and force of the prophetical writings cannot 


be fully comprehended without an aquaintance with the symbols em- _ 


ployed in them. A knowledge of these symbols furnishes a key to 
many of the prophecies, whose treasures can be discovered only by 
him who knows how to use it. Many works have been written 
on symbology ; but perhaps much still remains in this field to reward 
the patient investigator. 


There was a natural tendency in the prophets to adopt figurative 


blance to them in the history of God’s kingdom among men. They 
were used, however, in their broader and more common aspects, not 
in a recondite sense known only to a few. They were applied, more- 
over, in a consistent and uniform manner. The prophet did not shift 
from the symbolical to the literal, without,any apparent indication of 
change, nor from one aspect of the symbolical to another essentially 
different. 

“The Law,” on the authority of the author of the Epistle to the’ 
Hebrews, “was a shadow of good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things” (Heb. x. 1). It had the “shadow of heavenly 
things” (Heb. viii. 5). “Which are a shadow of things to come; but 
the body is of Christ” (Col. ii. 17). These passages teach that the 
institutions of the Old Covenant stood in a typical relation to the 
institutions of the New. When the prophets, therefore, announced 
the better things to come, they represented them as a fuller develop- 
ment of things existing under the Old Covenant, or as a grander 
amplification of the principles which they embodied. Much of their 
imagery, too, was drawn from their more sensuous system of worship. 
This is a combination of type with prophecy which is very natural ; 
for as every type possesses a prophetical element, we may expect 
them sometimes to run into each other. In this way the typical in 
the past, or present, is represented by a distinct prophetical announce- 
ment, as going to appear again in the future. For example, Hosea 
(viii. 13), speaking of the Lord’s purpose to visit the sins of Israel with 
chastisement, says, “They shall return to Egypt.” The old state of 
‘things should come back upon them, or the evil which was to befall 
them was to be after the type of what their forefathers had experi- 
enced under the yoke of Pharaoh. Yet the new was not to be the 
exact repetition of the old; for in the next chapter (ix. 3) the prophet 
says, “Ephraim shall return to Egypt, and they shall eat unclean 
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things in Assyria;” and again, “He shall not return into the land 
of Egypt, but the Assyrian shall be his king” (xi. 5). He “shall 
return to Egypt,” and, he “shall not return to Egypt;” in other 
words, the Egyptian state shall come upon him. 

This mode of representation is not peculiar to the prophets. We 
find examples of it in the Classics. The Sibyl, in Virgil, when dis- 
closing to Atneas the fortunes of himself and of his posterity in 
Latium, represents them as a repetition of what he had experienced 
in Troy :— 

* Non Simois tibi, nec Xanthus, nec Dorica Castra 


Defuerint; alius Latio jam partus Achilles, 
Natus et ipse Dea.” (Aneis, lib. vi. ver. 88-90.) 


It has been already remarked that the prophets, when they saw 
their visions, were transported into an ecstatic state, and were holding 
direct intercourse with heaven. 


“They passed the flaming bounds of space and time; 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze 
. They saw.” (Gray’s Progress of Poetry.) 


In such an elevated spiritual and mental condition, the language 
of poetry became the natural vehicle of their glowing thoughts and 
figurative representations. The poetical condition of the prophets is, 
therefore, connected with their spiritual state. The ecstatical state 


- was the source of the poetical element in prophecy. 


Among the Hebrews and some other nations of antiquity there was 


encore ROTA. Se 


but one word for prophet and poet. It was thought that every prophet | 
must be a poet, and every poet, to some extent, a prophet. Hence it 


arose that the prophetical gift was measur ed by the poetical ; and the 


prophetical books were assigned to a golden or silver age according 
to their rank as poetical compositions. But prophets and poets have 


a distinct sphere, and distinct ends in view. The prophet does not 


confine himself to any precise mode, but “rises above all kinds of 


human discourse, and avails himself of all, according as they are best 


—— 


adapted to his aim. The poet must satisfy himself and the require- 


ments of his art; and hence he cannot, so readily as the prophet, vary 
and change his manner. His immediate aim is not, like that of the 
prophet, to work upon others directly as an ambassador from God ; 
but indirectly, if he has a true mission, as the minister of beauty and . 
art. The-prophet must work upon others, and he reaches his end by — 
the most direct and impressive way. 
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Thus the poetical element in prophecy was regulated by a practical 
aim. Hence we find in the prophetical writings the simplest narra- 
tives, the most practical addresses, and poetical descriptions in close 
juxtaposition. All was made subservient to the higher ends of 
spiritual instruction. 


SECTION VI. 
THE PERSPECTIVE OF PROPHECY, OR ITS RELATIONS TO TIME. 


THE author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has characterized the 
revelation of the Old Testament as given vroAupepas Kal trohuTpOTaS, 
that is, in successive portions and in various forms. Ilodvpepas 
refers to the fact that it was not given all at once, but in many dis- 
tinct portions; and woAvtporras refers to the modes of revelation, now 
in one form, now in another. God spoke to~Moses as a man speaks 
to his fellow-men. Other prophets had dreams and visions. 

Great errors in the interpretation of prophecy might be avoided 
if this brief statement of the genesis of Scripture were kept in mind. 
Prophecy presents the varying phases of the development of a vital 
organism ; but this is not inconsistent with the view that it presented 
itself to the mind of the seer as a series of pictures. The prophets 
“saw” in vision; revelations were made to them in dreams. The 
future was spread out before them like a picture! And as in a pict- 
ure earth and sky seem to blend in the distant horizon, so in 
prophecy events far removed in space and time are represented in 
immediate connection. The allegorical and mythological figures 
in fresco, in front of the Old Museum in Berlin, intended to repre- 
sent tlie origin of the world and the origin and development of the 
human race, are-all on the same plane. There is nothing to convey 
definitely an idea of the space in which the world’s history has 
moved ; neither is there anything to indicate the times that elapsed 
between one epoch of history and another. So also to the eye the 
stars of heaven seem to be at the same distance from the earth, though 
some are at immeasurably ereater-distances than others. In the same 
way the events of the future, though some of them may be separated 
by millenniums, seem in the visions of prophecy to follow one another 
in rapid succession. In Jeremiah, chap.1, the first conquest and 
the complete destruction of Babylon are spoken of together, though 

1 Appendix K. 
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many hundred years existed between them. Zechariah connects the 
spiritual salvation of the Church, in the distant future, with the tem- 
poral deliverance of the Jews. In the prophetical descriptions of the 
humiliation and glory of the Messiah we seldom find any notice of 
the interval which is to elapse before the final establishment of his 
kingdom. Our Saviour himself passes immediately from the de- 
struction of Jerusalem to the last judgment, of which the doom of 
that God-forsaken city was a type (Matt. xxv.). Occasionally the 
precise time was revealed, as in the case of the Israelites in Egypt 
(Gen. xv. 13); the destruction of the Northern kingdom (ls. vii. 8) ; 
the captivity in Babylon (Jer. xxix. 10); and the time from the 
going forth of the commandment to restore and rebuild Jerusalem 
unto the Messiah the Prince (Dan. ix. 25). This, however, was un- 
usual. As the precise time of individual events, as a general thing, 
is not revealed, prophecy describes them as continuous. “The repre- 
sentation is rather in space than in time; the whole appears fore- 
shortened; perspective is regarded rather than actual distance, —as a 
common observer would describe the stars, grouping them as they 
appear, and not according to their true positions.” ! 

The events of prophecy, therefore, though conditioned by time and 
space, like all events in this world, are not set in a chronological 
chart constructed by the prophet, but represented as pictures deline- 
ated on canvas, and presenting to the beholder a grand panorama of 
God’s dealings with our world. 

~The writer cannot eee ae forbear quoting on this point a beautiful pas- 
sage from the Rey. John Monro Gibson, D.D., in his excellent work 
entitled, “The Ages Before Moses.”* “A good deal has been said,” 
observes Dr. Gibson, “about the want of perspective in prophecy. 
By this is meant that in prophecy, which, as you read it, is continu- 
ous, one verse may apply to an event quite at hand, and the next 
verse to an event far away in the future. This is spoken of as a 
want of perspective in prophecy. It does not strike my mind in 
that way. It seems to me a kind of celestial perspective rather, 
which of course has its own laws. Let me illustrate. In a land- 
scape the ground plan may extend only a few miles; and yet there 
is a star shining in the sky. What is the depth of the picture? A 
few miles only. What is the distance of the star? Millions of 
miles. Yet the star is in true perspective. So it is often in the 


1 Tmperial Bible Dictionary, — “ Prophecy.” 
2 New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Company. p. 48. 
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Bible. Look at the book of Genesis. What is the depth of the 
ground plan? It goes as far as Joseph, and no farther. But see! 
there is a star shining on the brow of advancing night. ‘The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come; and to him shall the gathering of the people 
be. That is the evening star of the patriarchal era. It will be the 
morning star of the next era, when an unwilling prophet shall be 
constrained to say: ‘I see him, but not now; I behold him, but 
not nigh; there shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall 
rise out of Israel’ And as the day comes on, you will hear these 
words: ‘Unto you that fear my name, shall the Sun of Righteous- 
ness arise.’ All in true perspective, — yet not of the earth, but of 
the heavens; not of the ground plan, but of the sky.” 


SECTION VII. 


CONTENTS AND SPHERE OF PROPHECY. 

Ir has been already intimated that the function of the prophet was 
not limited to the disclosure of the future. It included in it the 
exposition and application of the Law, the declaration of God’s will 
in regard to present duty, and of absolute and universal truth. In 
accordance with this twofold character of the prophetic office, it con- 
tains two elements, which may be called the moral or doctrinal, and 
the predictive. The doctrinal element is intermediate between the 
Law and the Gospel, being in advance of the former, and less com- 
plete than the latter. It positively asserts the existence of an 
eternal, self-conscious, intelligent, moral, and voluntary Being, who 
does all things according to the purpose of his own will. It as- 
cribes to him all the attributes of such a Being in infinite perfection. 
It is more or less a commentary upon the doctrine of Divine provi- 
dence, by representing the future event, which it brings to view, as 
a part of that system of things in which the Creator is present by 
the direction of his power and the counsels of his wisdom; appoint- 
ing the issues of futurity as well as foreseeing them; acting with 
his “mighty hand and outstretched arm,” seen or unseen; ruling in 
the kingdoms of men, and ordering all things in heaven and earth. 

The anthropology of the prophets is as full and complete as their 
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theology. Man was created by God (Mal. ii. 10); he has a common 
origin (ib.); he has the power of reason (Ezek. xii. 2; Is. 1.18); a 
capacity for holiness (Is. i. 18); for knowledge and progress (Is. ii. 
3, 4, 5); he is ruined and cannot save himself (Hos. xiii. 9; Jer. ii 
22; xiii. 23); he is a subject of God’s moral government, and owes 
entire obedience to his law (Dan. iv. 34, 35; Ezek. xviii. 4, 5, 9; 
xxill. 11-16; Is. i. 19, 20); worship and homage must be rendered 
by him to God (Mal. i. 11; iii 10; Is. lx. 6,7). All duties arising 
out of human relations are also clearly stated and enforced. The 
prophets, moreover, inculcate, with remarkable clearness and decision, 
the doctrines of faith and repentance (Hab. ii. 4; Is. xxvi. 3,4; Is. 
ly. 7; Mizek xxxvi 31; xx. 43; xiv. 6; xviii. 30). 

By the sphere of Se ptisoy are ean the parties to whom it 
was given and the objects which it more immediately contem- 
plated. Its proper “sphere, especially in its stricter sense of con- 
taining pre-intimations of good things to come, is is the Church. It 
is for the benefit of the Church; it is the revelation to it of the 
Lord’s secret in regard to the future movements of his providence, 
which belongs peculiarly to them that fear him (Ps. xxv. 14). It 
was only in an incidental and remote manner intended to bear upon 
those without. 

Prophecy was not, however, a revelation for such as might need- 
lessly seek to pry into the future, but for the higher purpose, es- 

“pecially in times of darkness and perplexity, of furnishing the light 
Biot sight Be SCOT Tor present faith and duty. It is not God’s 
Se oma open his hidden counsels respecting things 
destined to come to pass, even to the children of his covenant; for 
such knowledge, if imparted with any measure of fulness and pre- 
cision, would be a dangerous possession, and would tend to destroy 
the simplicity of their trust in.God, and beget an unhealthy craving 
after human calculations and worldly expedients. It is only, there- 
fore, within certain limits, or in cases that may be deemed somewhat 
exceptional, that God grants, even to his chosen people, a propheti- 
cal insight into future events. In so far as it may be needful to 
awaken or sustain hope in times of darkness and discouragement, to 
inspire confidence in the midst of general backsliding and rebuke, 
at the approach of imminent danger to the life of faith to give due 
intimation of brooding evil, —at such times and for such purposes 
God’s merciful regard to the safety and well-being of his people may 
fitly lead him to provide them with an occasional and partial dis- 
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closure of the future; but the same regard would equally constrain 
him to withhold it when not necessary for the moral ends of his 
government. 

The cases of Balaam and Daniel, both of whom disclosed to the 
enemies of God’s kingdom the things destined to come to pass, may 
seem to conflict with the view that the Church is the sphere of 
prophecy. Both of these men, however, occupied a kind of excep- 
tional position. They stood apart, not only from the prophetical order 
of men in Israel, but also from the common affairs of the Church. 
Hence the writings of Daniel, notwithstanding their high prophetical 
character, have had a place assigned to them in the Jewish Canon 
distinct from the writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the minor 
prophets. But in regard to the point immediately before us, the 
grounds of exception are more apparent than real. It was mainly for 
the light and encouragement of the Church that the word of prophecy 
came by these men; only the circumstances of the times were such 
as to render the camp of the enemy the most appropriate watch-tower, 
where it should be received and primarily made known. In the time 
of Balaam, Israel came into direct collision with the kingdoms of the 
world as a new power; in the time of Daniel as a small, shattered 
power. The prophecies of these two men had, therefore, a congruity 
with the circumstances of their times.” 

There are prophecies against Babylon, Tyre, Egypt, Nineveh, and 
other kingdoms, which, as being delivered to the people of God to 
comfort them, by revealing to them the fate of their enemies, cannot 
be considered as exceptions to the view taken. The prophecy of 
Jonah, however, against Nineveh is of a different character, and seems 
to be exceptional. The prophet was sent to a heathen power to de- 
nounce the judgments of God against it. He did not, in his own 
land and among his own people, preach against Nineveh, but he 
entered the great city itself and preached against it. Jonah was a 
typical character, and his mission to Nineveh may have been typical 
of the mission of Israel to be “a light of the Gentiles,” and intended 
to awaken the nation to a consciousness of its mission ; for not only 
the Messiah, but the Israel of God was sent to be a mediator, or con- 
necting link, between Jehovah and the nations.2 The prophecy of 
Jonah, therefore, may not be really exceptional, as it may have been 
intended as a type to the ancient Church of the mission which it 


1 Fairbairn on Prophecy, p. 42. |, 2 Th. chap. ili. 
3 See Alexander on-Isaiah, xlii. 6. 
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had neglected and forgotten. It had acted like Jonah, but with 
greater success, when he attempted to flee to Tarshish, in a mer- 
chant-vessel, to evade the commission which God had given him to 
discharge. 


SECTION VIII. 
PROPHECY AND FREE AGENCY. 


A QUESTION arises in regard to the personal liberty of men who _ 
are the subjects of prophecy. If God has determined an event by 
prophecy, and the agents to accomplish it, how can these agents be 
considered as acting freely? This question has difficulties the solu- 
tion of which does not fall within the scope of the present treatise. 
All who receive in sincerity the statements of Scripture must admit 
that the foreknowledge, or certain determination of the future actions 
of men, is compatible with moral freedom. “Him, being delivered 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, 
and by wicked hands have crucified and slain” (Acts ii. 23). No 
greater difficulty lies against prophecy, in regard to man’s free agency, 
than against preordination generally. Pharaoh acted freely, though 
God raised him up to show in him his power, and to declare his name 
throughout all the earth (Ex. ix. 16). So also did Cyrus and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, though they were the chosen agents of God in accom- 
plishing his purposes. It never once occurred to these men that 
they were mere blind instruments; for they were conscious of their 
freedom. 

Another question may arise as to the absolute fulfilment of a pre- 
diction. It is not whether any fixed purpose or determination of 
God is liable to be changed by the contingent actions of men; for in 
that respect the truth founded in God’s nature must stand forever. 
“God is not man that he should lie, neither the son of man that he 
should repent; hath he said it, and shall he not do it? or hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good? (Num. xxiii. 19). The ques- 
tion is whether prophecy ought to be regarded, in every instance, as 


announcing what is fixed and conclusively determined by God; or 


whether it should not to some extent, and if to some, then to what 
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extent, be viewed as the proclamation of God’s mind respecting his 


future dealings, on the supposition of the parties interested standing 4 
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in a certain relationship to his character and_ government. In the 
latter case the prediction might assuredly be expected to take effect 
in so far as the relations contemplated in it continued; but in the 
event of a change in these relations, then a corresponding change in 
regard to the prediction may reasonably be expected. This is the 
real question at issue among those who concur in holding prophecy 
to be a supernatural disclosure of God’s mind and will. ; 
“As everything future,” says Olshausen (on Matt. xxiv.), “even 
that which proceeds from the freedom of the creature, when viewed in 
relation to the Divine knowledge, can only be regarded as necessary, 
so everything future, as far as it concerns man, can only be regarded 
as conditional upon the use of freedom. As obstinate perseverance in 
sin hastens destruction, so genuine repentance may avert it. This is 
illustrated in the Old Testament, in the prophet Jonah, by the history 
of Nineveh, and intimated in the New Testament by Paul, when 
(like Abraham praying for Sodom) he describes the elements of good 
in the world as exercising a restraint upon the judgments of God 
(2 Thess. ii. 7) ; and by Peter, who views the delay of the Lord as an 
act of divine long-suffering designed to afford men space for repentance 
(2 Peter ii. 9). Accordingly, when the Redeemer promises the near 
approach of his coming, this announcement is to be taken with the 
restriction (to be understood with all predictions of judgment), all this 
will come to pass, unless men avert the wrath of God by sincere re- 
pentance. None of the predictions of the divine judgments are bare 
historical proclamations of that which will take place ; they are alarms 


calling men to repentance, — of which it may be said that they an-  _ 


nounce something for the very purpose that what they announce may 
not come to pass.” 
Hengstenberg (Art. “ Prophecy,” Kitto’s Cyclopedia) says : — 


“Some interpreters, misunderstanding passages like Jer. xviii. 8; xxvi. 13, 
have asserted, with Dr. Koster (p. 226 ff.), that all prophecies were candi- 
tional, and have maintained that their revocability distinguished the true 
predictions (Weissagung) from soothsaying (Wahrsagung). But beyond all 
doubt, when the prophet denounces the Divine judgments, he proceeds on the 
assumption that the people will not repent, which he knows from God to 
be true. Were the people to repent the prediction would fail; but because 
they will not, it is uttered absolutely. It does not follow, however, that the 
prophet’s warnings and exhortations are useless. These served for a wit- 
ness against them; and besides, amid the ruins of the mass, individuals 

might be saved. Viewing prophecies as conditional predictions nullifies 
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them. The Mosaic criterion (Deut. xviii. 2), that he was a false prophet 
who predicted things which followed not nor came to pass, would then be of 
no value, since recourse might always be had to the excuse that the case 
had been altered by the fulfilling of the condition. The fear of introducing 
fatalism, if the prophecies are not taken in a conditional sense, is un- 
founded ; for God’s omniscience, his foreknowledge, does not establish fatal- 
ism ; and from Divine omniscience simply is the prescience of the prophets 
* to be derived.” 


“These two forms of representation,” Dr. Fairbairn remarks, “may 
be characterized as somewhat extreme, and neither of them can be 
applied to the actual interpretation of the prophetic Scriptures with- 
out coming at many points into conflict with the undoubted facts of 
the case.” 1 

Dr. Fairbairn, considering an exact classification impossible, on ac- 
count of the concrete character of the prospective delineations of 
prophecy, and the readiness with which these, in their diverse aspects, 
tun into each other, traces out a few broad and easily recognized 
distinctions, which, for all practical purposes, may be held to be 
sufficient : — 


1. “There is, first, a class of prophecies, the direct and proper object of 
which is to disclose God’s purposes of grace to men, and intimate, in its 
grander outlines, their appointed course of development. As the ultimate 
ground of these purposes is plainly in God himself, and the bringing of 
them into accomplishment is emphatically his work, it is evident that, in 
respect to this line of things, there can be no room for the operation of any 
conditional element, except in regard to the subordinate relations of space 
and time. Whether to be sooner or later in effecting the results aimed at, 
whether to be effected in this particular mode or in some other that might 
be conceived, — in such things, as the plan of God necessarily comes into 
contact with earthly relations and human agencies, it must presuppose a 
certain adaptation in the state of the world and the conduct of individuals.” ? 


As examples of this great class of prophecies, Dr. Fairbairn points 
to the original announcement of salvation by the triumph of the 
woman’s seed over that of the tempter; to the promise given to Abra- 
ham that through his seed all the families of the earth should be 
blessed ; to the successive limitations made as to the fulfilment of 
this promise in its main provisions by its special connection with 

1 Fairbairn on Prophecy, p. 61. 
2 Th. p. 62. 
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‘the house of Judah, the house of David, and a virgin-born son of that 


house; to the representations made of this glorious Being himself, of 
the constitution of his person, the place of his birth, the nature and 
circumstances of his career on earth, the character of his government, 
the final results and glories of his kingdom, with the opposite desti- 
nies of those who might set themselves in array against it. In regard 
to all that in this respect was purposed in the divine mind, and an- 
nounced from time to time in the prophetic Word, there could be no 
room for any such conditional element as might in the least affect the 
question whether they should actually come to pass or not; for they 
were matters entering into the very core of the divine administration, 
and indissolubly linked to the great principles on which from the 
first all was destined to proceed. As concerns them, we have simply 
to do with the omniscience of God in foreseeing, his veracity in de- 
claring, and his overruling providence in directing, what should come 
to pass. 

Even this class of prophecies are not isolated, in their accomplish- 
ment, from human interests and responsibilities; and they may be 
expedited and retarded by the conduct of men. Particular issues 
appear to be suspended on the particular condition of the Church, or 
of the world, — that is, when viewed from a human point of view.! 


2. ‘Another class of prophecies, in their character and design widely 
different from the preceding, yet much akin as regards the point under 
consideration, consists of those which, from time to time, _were uttered 
concerning the powers and kingdoms that stood ina ‘vival or antagonistic — 
position to the kingdom of God. It is not such prophecies, generally, as fe- 
spected those powers and kingdoms that are now referred to, but those which 
were given forth concerning them, addressed not so properly to them as to 
the people of God, and for the purpose of allaying what naturally awoke 
fear and anxiety in the minds of believers. ‘These prophecies were mainly 
intended to assure the hearts of God’s people that whatever earthly_re- 
sources and glory might for the time belong to those kingdoms, all was 
destined to pass away ; that their dominion, however arrogant and power- 
ful, should come to an end, while that kingdom which was more peculiarly 
the Lord’s, and was identified with his covenant of grace and blessing, 
should survive all changes, and attain to an everlasting as well as universal 
supremacy. Prophecies of this description, therefore, stood in a very close 
relation to those already considered; they exhibited the reverse side of 
God’s covenant love and faithfulness. y If the purposes of grace and holiness 


t Fairbairn on Prophecy, pp. 63, 64. 
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connected with his covenant were to stand, all counter authority and rival 
dominion must be put down; the safety and well-being of the one involved 
the destruction of the other. To certify believers that such would be the 
result was the more immediate design of the prophecies in question, — of 
the later prophecy, for example, uttered respecting Nineveh by Nahum, 
when the city had become the centre of ‘a God-opposing monarchy ; and of 
the many similar predictions scattered through the prophetic writings 
_ concerning Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Edom, and the surrounding heathen 
states.+ 

3. “The two classes of prophecies which have been specified can, from 
their very nature, possess little or nothing of a conditional element. But 
there is another class of prophecies which bore upon man’s reponsibilities, 
and which, _ by means ¢ of promise or threatening, placed the subjects of them 


under t the peculiar training y of f heaven. In such prophecies the Scriptures 
clearly exhibit a ~ conditional « element. Their conditionality rests upon two 
great and fundamental principles. “The first is that in God’s prophetical rey- 
elation of his dealing with men, as in the revelations of his mind generally, 
all is based on an ethical foundation and directed to an ethical aim, so that 
the prediction should never be viewed apart from the moral considerations 
on account of, or in connection with which it was uttered. And the other 
principle is that in giving intimations to men or communities of approach- 
ing good or evil, God speaks, as in other parts of Scripture, in an anthro- 
pomorphic manner. He addresses the subjects of his threatening or 
promise more from a human than a Divine point of view; in other words, 
He adopts that mode of representation which is most natural to men, and 
which is best adapted to impressing and influencing their minds. 

“ As an illustration of the working of these principles, take the case of 
Nineveh. The Lord refrained from executing the doom threatened by the 
prophet, or, in the language of Scripture, ‘he repented of the evil that 
he said he would do to the city,’ because of the moral change that had 
meanwhile taken place among its inhabitants as manifested in turning from 
their evil ways (Jonah iii. 10). God acts on the principles of righteous- 
ness, and in accordance with these he must change his dealings toward 
men when their relation to him has become changed. ‘Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?’ (Gen. xviii. 25.) ‘ Hear now, O Israel, is 
not my way equal? Are not your ways unequal? When a righteous man 
turneth away from his righteousness and committeth iniquities, and dieth 
in them ; for the iniquity that he hath done shall he die. Again, when a 
wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that he hath committed, 
and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive’”’ 
(Ezek. xviii. 25-27).? 


1 Fairbairn on Prophecy, pp. 68, 69. 2 Tb. pp. 70-72. 
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It has been alleged that some prophecies have failed of fulfilment. 
The allegation is vague and indefinite, and utterly unsupported by 
reliable historical facts. It is quite probable that some were fulfilled 
though the Scripture narrative makes no mention of their accomplish- 
ment. This is not strange when we consider the brevity of the sacred 
narrative. In this way we may account for the silence of the record 
respecting the prediction of Amos, chap. vii. 10-17. In regard to 
the prophecies against Tyre (Is. xxiii. and Ezék. xxvi.), which are 
alleged to have been unfulfilled, the difficulty arises from not distin- 
guishing between Old Tyre and New Tyre. Nebuchadnezzar took 
Old Tyre on the Continent ; but New Tyre, on the island, submitted 
to the Chaldeans by capitulation. Tyre regained her independence 
after the fall of Babylon, and became rich and prosperous. 


SECTION IX. 


THE RELATION OF PROPHECY TO HISTORY. 


BisHor Butter remarks, “Prophecy is nothing but the history of 
events before they come to pass.”1 The treatment of prophecy as 
anticipated history has led to extravagant opinions, and rendered one 
part of the Bible inconsistent with another ; and it is not justified by 
many of the applications of Old Testament prophecy made in the 
New Testament. To test this principle of interpretation, apply it to 
the first prophecy, “It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel” (Gen. iii. 15) ; to Isaiah 11. 2: “ And it shall come to pass 
in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it;” to Ezekiel xvii. 4, 22, 
ete.: “He cropped off the top of his young twigs, and carried it into 
a land of traffick; he set it in a city of merchants,” etc.; to Jeremiah 
xxxl. 31-34, compared with xxx. 18-22, and xxxiii. 15-22, in which 
we are told that the Old Covenant is to be supplanted by one entirely 
new, and yet the glory of the latter days is to consist in the full and 
perfect re-establishment of the ancient order of things. Apply it to 
Ezekiel’s visions of the rebuilt Temple (chaps. xl—xlviii.); to the 


1 Analogy, part ii. chap. vii. Howard Malcolm’s edition. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1880. 
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binding of Satan (Rev. xx. 1-3), and it would necessitate the 
belief of many things extravagant and absurd+ 

We must, however, admit an historical element in prophecy. It is 
based_upon history. It was ingrafted on the exigencies and circum- 
stanees of the persons to whom it was addressed ; and it was intended 
for their direction. It runs through the inspired history, asserting 
and illustrating the Divine government over the world. 


“Theologians of the naturalistic school, like Kuenen, hold what is called 
the organic or historical theory of prophecy, according to which the pro- 
phetic oracles were addressed to the present, were rooted in the present, 
were expressed in language suited to the present, and pointed to a good in 
the near future forming a counterpart to present evil, or to an evil in the 
near future which was to be the penalty of present and past sin.” ? 

“Some believing theologians adopt these views of the historical school ; 
but they hold likewise — and here they part company with the unbelieving 
portion of that school —that a large part of prophecy had a divinely in- 
tended reference to the Christian era ; that is, was pervaded by a more or 
less pronounced Messianic element. Yet they do not allow the Messianic 
aspect of prophecy to overshadow the historical sense, but regard that 
sense as something to be ascertained irrespective of the sense which we 
learn to put on prophecy in the light of the New Testament.” ° 


Dr. Edward Riehm, a member of this school of interpreters, 
remarks : — 


“Tt cannot be denied that it is only when we survey from the standpoint 
of the fulfilment of the counsels of God in Christ Jesus the whole combina- 
tion of Old Testament prophecy and the progress of development, that we 
can come to a full understanding of the teleological significance of any 
single prediction ; but it is a settlement of the relation of prophecy to its 

fulfilment, a fixing of the direction in which the former relates to the 
latter, and not an explanation of the contents of the prophecy itself, that 
we gain by this means ; for what we do not learn until the period of fulfil- 
ment cannot be in the prophecy itself. In this respect, only the sense in 
which the predictions were necessarily understood at the time they were 
spoken can be of any value.’’* 


1 See Fairbairn on Prophecy, 2ded., pp. 89-101. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

2 The Chief End of Revelation. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. p. 202. 

* Tb. p. 202. 

* Messianic Prophecy. By Dr. Edward Richm. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1876. p. 6. 
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The same author says : — 


“Prophecy applies the same principle of God’s government of the world 
and of the kingdoms in the light of which its history places the past to the 
present and immediate future. ... The Spirit of God can assure the 
prophets only of those historical specialties which stand in a somewhat 
distant connection with the present, but not of those which do not come 
under this description ; because for the recognition of the latter there is 
[are] wanting in their general consciousness those- points of connection 
which make it possible. “By this law it is not we who wish to bind revela- 
tion; for, to avoid the appearance of magic, it has thereby bound itself. 
In virtue of it every prophet has his limits, his historical horizon circumscrib- 
ing his vision. Now it may be narrower, now wider ; but always reaching 
only so far as the present, considered in the light of the Divine counsels, bears 
in tts bosom the events of the future. Within this historical horizon the 
divinely wrought convictions of the prophet concerning what is in the coun- 
sels of God may attain to clear and decided foreknowledge of particular 
events, and the prediction is then equally decided and unconditional.” ? 


Dr. Riehm holds that — 


“it is clear... that the new knowledge of the prophet derived from 
Divine revelation, though given directly by the Spirit of God, is yet never 
unconnected with that which already exists in his own mind, but is rather — 
and that without prejudice to its newness — brought forth from the prophet’s 
existing mental treasure ; by the operation of the Spirit of God tt ts organically — 
brought to the light of consciousness.” 


It is admitted that “the prophetic oracles were addressed to the 
present, were rooted in the present, were expressed in language suited 
to the present,” and that they pointed to good or evil in the future: 
But why should they be limited to the “immediate future”? The 
prophets had visions and revelations that embraced a wide horizon. 
To assert that “the Spirit of God can assure the prophets only of those 
historical specialties which stand in a somewhat distant connection 
with the present, but not of those which do not come under this 
description” is to limit his power. To assign as a reason that for 
the recognition of the latter “there is [are] wanting in the general 
consciousness” of the prophets “those points of connection which 
make it possible” would subordinate the power of the Holy Spirit to 
the consciousness of the prophets and render revelation impossible. 
It is true that the prophets could not receive any revelation which 
was contradictory to the principles of the Divine government revealed 

1 Messianic Prophecy, pp. 91, 99. 2 Th. pp. 28, 29. 
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in their consciousness. But could not the Holy Spirit so enlarge 
their view as to take in the points of connection between the “his- 
torical specialties” of their times, or of the near future, and those of 
distant ages? These distant historical specialties, considered as parts 
of human history, are connected by successive links with those of 
the prophet’s own time. Could not the whole series of links be 
revealed to him? “The whole burden of prophecy is comprised in 
its earliest utterances, and is afterwards expanded as the phases of 
the world’s history, and the development of the Divine scheme, ren- 
dered necessary.”! The range of prophecy is as wide at its beginning 
as at its close. Could not the horizon of the prophet be enlarged 
by Him who declares the end from the beginning and from ancient 
times the things that are not yet done (Isa. xlvi. 10), until it be- 
came co-extensive with the range of prophecy or with the plan of 
this world’s history? Could not the points of connection of all the 
events of history come under the eye of the seer? The writer does 
not affirm that such was the fact; but it seems to him that such a 
thing was possible, otherwise the idea of revelation must be relin- 
quished ; for revelation is only throwing back the veil from that 
which is not present to our consciousness, disclosing or discovering 
what was before unknown. The principles of God’s moral govern- 
ment and His plan of grace were stored up in the prophet’s mind; 
the gift of prophecy enabled him to see the evolution of those prin- 
ciples and of that plan in the history of the world. The events of his 
own time furnished the occasions of his utterances, and of the appli- 
cation of the principles of God’s moral government to the times. 
Dr. Riehm distinguishes — 


“in the prophetic foresight between two different elements. The one is more 
ideal and general, the other is of a more concrete historical character. The 
germs from which the first grows into definite prophetic knowledge are 
partly the fundamental ideas of the Old Testament religion already present 
in the consciousness of the prophet, and partly the recognition of certain 
general relations common to all times. On the other hand, those recogni- 
tions which form the second element of prophetic foresight have their germ 
in the acquaintance of the prophet with the special historical features of 
his own age. 

“From the fundamental law of revelation, and from the earlier divine 
manifestations, every prophet knew the unchanging purpose of God to 
maintain his kingdom upon the earth by the punishment of transgressors, 


1 Imperial Bible Dictionary, — ‘“‘ Prophecy.” 
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by manifestations of his grace and truth to the righteous and to those 
penitently returning to him, and by discoveries of his almighty power and 
sacred majesty to the heathen nations who endeavored to frustrate his de- 
signs. They knew that he intended to establish his authority for the sal- 
vation of Israel and for a blessing to all nations. he foresight of each 
prophet reached, therefore, to the end of the purpose of God. It is true that 
the historical destiny of his kingdom was not equally clear to all, and in» 
their representations of the same are evidently degrees of knowledge ; but 
the vision of the certain fulfilment of God’s gracious purposes was not 


wanting to any.”? 


No objection can be made to these statements. But he limits, 
in the opinion of the author, to an undue degree, that element of 
“prophetic foresight,” which he describes as having “a more concrete 
historical character,” when he asserts that “the Spirit of God can as- 
sure the prophets only of those historical specialties which stand in a 
somewhat distant connection with the present, but not of those which 
do not come under this description.” If this limitation is adopted, 
how can “prophetic foresight,” in its “concrete historical character,” 
be distinguished from political wisdom, or from human sagacity ? 

f Prophecy, as a scheme, cannot be pity understood until the course 
of history has been completed. At the same time, the past fulfil- 
ment of many predictions sheds light upon those that are unfulfilled, 
and leads to views very different from those that were entertained at 
the time they were spoken, and in times subsequent. History inter- 

\ prets prophecy, and prophecy illustrates history, by showing the 

\ movements of that Mighty Hand which directs the destinies of the 

\world. 

As already intimated, prophecy does not stand in isolation and in- 
dependence of history. Its predictions had their origin, and took their _ 
form from the historical circumstances of the times in which they 
were uttered. History is the occasion of prophecy, ~ but_ not-its” 

_measure.. Prophecy 1 rises above history, dwells in supernatural light, 
and communicates only so much of that light as God sees fit to give. 
Successive prophets were the dispensers of that light flowing from the 
one Central Orb, and converging on the establishment and triumphs 
of Messiah’s kingdom. “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy ” (Rev. xix. 10). 


1 Messianic Prophecy, pp. 89, 90. 
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SECTION X. 
DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THE INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY. 


THE symbolical character of a large portion of prophecy opens an 


.ample field for the indulgence of fancy and imagination; and some 


interpreters seem to look on it as a gymnasium for the exercise of the 
imaginative faculty. 

According to the view of some, as already stated, prophecy is 
merely history written beforehand ; and they expect to find in it all 
the literalness of history. It cannot be denied that numerous and ex- 
act correspondences between the prophetic delineations of Scripture 
and the past and present state of many countries and nations can be 
pointed out, and that the language of prophecy has, in many instances, 
been literally verified by the facts of history. But many prophecies, 
tested by the principle of literalism, become self-contradictory, ex- 
travagant, and Tudicrous.! This principle is not justified by many 
falhimonts of prophecy, — for example, of predictions concerning 
Edom and the Messiah. | 

One extreme begets another. Some minds are so constituted that 
they cannot occupy middle ground. When they see the untenable- 
ness of one position they choose the very opposite. It is with some- 
thing of this disposition that a class of interpreters, convinced of the 
falsity of the principle that prophecy is history written beforehand, 


regard it n_of men’s fears and longings _ in regard _to_ 


the future destinies of the work world, ¢ _and nd not a a precise ¢ or definite outline 


of them. Dr. Arnold has said: — 
ee 


“Tf you put, as you may do, Christ for abstract good, and Satan for ab- 
stract evil, I do not think that the notion is so startling that they are the 
main and only subjects of prophecy, and that in all other cases the language 


_is, in some part or other, hyperbolical, —hyperbolical, I mean, and not 


figurative. Nor can I conceive how, on any other supposition, the repeated 
applications of the Old Testament language to our Lord, not only by others 
but by himself, can be understood to be other than arbitrary.” 


This view occupies less tenable ground than that of literalism ; for 
it eliminates from prophecy everything that is properly predictive. 
Hence there is no revelation from God to his people, in regard to the 
future movements of his providence in the world. Prophecy is 

1 Section v. pp. 35-44. 
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nothing more than an expression of men’s fears and longings. It is 
better to say that it is rather a response from God to these fears and 
longings, to sustain the hope of his people in times of darkness, and 
to inspire confidence in the goodness and rectitude of his moral 
administration. 


It is difficult to conceive how anticipations, fears, and longings 
could take so definite a form, and so detailed.a character_as many — 


portions of the prophetical writings exhibit. Unexpected events, and 
the names of the persons who accomplished them, are foretold. The 
prophecies relating to Nineveh and Babylon delineate so circumstan- 
tially what befell those cities as to exclude them from the sphere of 
meré anticipation or human foresight. Dates, names, and particulars 
of the minutest kind belong to certain foreknowledge, not to antici- 
pations, longings, and fears. 

The fundamental principle of the rationalistic school is that there 
cannot be distinct foresight of the distant future. That would be a 
miracle of knowledge, and there can be no such thing as a mizacle. 
“The writings of the prophets,” says a representative of this school, 
“contain nothing above the reach of the human faculties. Here are 
noble and heart-stirring appeals to men’s conscience, patriotism, honor, 
and religion ; beautiful poetic descriptions, odes, hymns, expressions 
of faith almost beyond praise. But the mark of human infirmity is 
on them all, and proofs or signs of miraculous inspiration are not 
found in them.” 

The effects of such a principle upon the interpretation of the pro- 
phetical writings can be easily seen. All predictions of the future 
are, according to these rationalistic interpreters, vaticinea ex eventu ; 
or they relate to things which can be easily foreseen without a special 
revelation. To this foregone conclusion all exegetical results must 
yield, or be accommodated. Hence the arbitrary processes of the 
destructive criticism employed for the discovery of arguments, philo- 
logical, historical, rhetorical, and moral against the genuineness of 
many passages of the prophets. It is necessary to refer only to the 
treatment by rationalists of the later prophecies of Isaiah and the book 
of Daniel as exemplifications. Of course, “all conclusions founded, or 
necessarily depending, on the false assumption” of these rationalistic 
interpreters, “ must,” in the words of Dr. Alexander, “go for nothing 
with those who do not hold it, and especially with those who are con- 
vinced that it is false.” 2 


1 Introduction to the Prophecies of Isaiah. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1865. 
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Another class of interpreters admit that prophecy has a historical 
element, but that it is not measured by history They do not deny 
that many announcements of prophecy are capable of yielding clear 
and specific historical results, that they have been literally fulfilled ; 
but they do deny that prophecy is written like history, and that- one 
is the measure of the other. There is a palpable reason why prophecy 

. should not be written like history, lest the clearness of its predictions 
should, on the one hand, prompt the efforts that lead to their accom- 
plishment, or, on the other hand, the means to prevent it. In fact, it 
has been alleged that such has been the case in regard to some 
prophecies written in a style closely approximating that of historical 
narrative. “The best form for the purposes of argument,” says Dr. 
Chalmers, “in which a prophecy can be delivered, is to be so obscure 
as to leave the event, or rather its main circumstances, unintelligible 
before its fulfilment, and so clear as to be intelligible after it.” Even 
in reference to some of the most historical parts of the visions 
of Daniel, Hengstenberg has remarked that no one ignorant of 
the history, and with only this prophetical outline in his hand, 
could make his way to any precise and circumstantial account of the 
events. 

Moreover, it is well to bear in mind that the fulfilment of many 
prophecies is germinant. In other words, they were fulfilled by in- 
stalments, each instalment being a pledge of that which is to follow. 

“Such a prophecy is that of Joel (ii. 28, 29) concerning the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit. It was not completely fulfilled on the day of 
Pentecost. It is going on fulfilling at the present time. Of course 
to make history the measure of such prophecies is impossible until 
the whole course of both history and prophecy is run. 

Again, the combination of type with prophecy renders it necessary 
to distinguish between prophetical representations and direct histori- 
eal narrative. Taking this combination into consideration, it is impos- 
sible to interpret many prophecies as anticipated history in a literal 
sense. “Every type was so far a prophecy that under the form of 
sensible things, and by means of present outward relations, it gave 
promise of other things yet to come, corresponding in design, but 
higher and better in kind. And hence, when a prophetic word 
accompanied the type, or pointed to the things which it prefigured, 
it naturally foretold the antitypical under the aspect, or even by the 
name, of the typical.” This relation of the typical to the antitypical 


1 See the preceding section. 
q { 
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furnishes the key to the interpretation of many prophecies relating 
to Christ and the future glories of the Church. In these prophecies 
it is scarcely possible to understand David, Zion, and Jerusalem of 
the Old Testament, or to understand the things predicted of them as 
a literal reproduction of the things of the Jewish economy. They 
evidently refer to things in the sphere of the antitype; and these 
things differ as much from the things that prefigured them, as the 
antitype differs from the type. Material types of spiritual objects do 
not imply a material fulfilment. 


SECTION XI. 
CANON OF THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. 


THE Jews made two classes of the prophetical books, one of which 
may be denominated prophetical historical books ; and the other pro- 
phetical predictive books. 

The first class contains Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 
Kings, which they styled the Zarlier Prophets ;~and the second class 


contains the prophets proper, called by them the Later Prophets. — 
The latter are subdivided into the Gveater Prophets, namely, Isaiah, . 


Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; and the Lesser, namely, in the order of our 
authorized version, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. These form 
twelve separate books in our Bible; but they were reckoned one 
by the Jews, who regulated the number of the books in the Hebrew 
Scriptures by the number of the letters of the Hebrew Alphabet, 
which consists of twenty-two. 

The book of Daniel stands, in the Hebrew canon, among the Kethu- 
bim, between Esther and Ezra; in the Septuagint, and the Vulgate, 
in the German and the English versions, it is placed after Ezekiel, as 
the fourth of the Greater Prophets. Its position in the Hebrew canon 
seems, at first sight, remarkable. But it is supposed to be a natural 
consequence of the right apprehension of the different functions of the 
prophet and the seer. Daniel had the spirit but not the office of a 
prophet; and.as his work was a new one, so was it carried out in a 
style of which the Old Testament offers no other example His 
Apocalypse is as distinct from the prophetic writings as the Apoca- 

1 See part i. sect. iii.; also Dr. Delitzsch’s Com. on Is., Introduction, p. 4. 
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lypse of Saint John from the apostolic epistles. The heathen court 
was to one seer what the island of Patmos was to another, a place of 
isolation, where he stood alone with his God, and was not, like the 
prophets, active in the midst of a struggling nation. 

All these books were received into the Hebrew canon as possessing 
Divine authority, and they are found in all the ancient catalogues. 
Ezra, according to tradition, collected and arranged all the sacred 
books which were admitted to be inspired previous to his time; and 
the work was continued, according to the same tradition, by the Great 
Synagogue, until the canon was closed by the admission of the book 
of Malachi, the last of the Hebrew prophets. 

The following is a chronological arrangement of the prophetical 
books. Other dates, in some cases, are assigned by different authors, 
whose opinions are worthy of respect : — 


I. THE PRE-ASSYRIAN PERIOD.? 


Prophets. B.C. Kings of Judah. B.C. Kings of Israel. 
Opadishmememeee Ce: SOU COUT) I ok ni ke 896 Joram. 
[585] 
JOLAMG eal, ose 
Ahaziah, ss: 884 
(Athaliah) . . 883 Jehu. 
Jehoash . . . 878 
OG). fui eee c. 850 PUR Fee ea vis 856 Jehoahaz. 
840 Jehoash. 
Amaziah. . . 838 
Jicyittngs | || es cy Ear) ial 824 Jeroboam II. 
AMO ee: clU-160 | Azariah®. . . 810 
HigncanseimeeeO0-(20(2)) 2. 785 Anarchy. 


772 Zachariah. 


(Passes over into the Assyrian Period.) 


771 Shallum. 


1 Auberlen on Daniel and Revelation, pp. 25, 26; and Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, — “‘ Daniel.” 

2 Appendix L. 

3 Called Uzziah, 2 Kings xv. 13, and 2 Chron. xxvi. 1. 
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Il. THE ASSYRIAN PERIOD. 


Prophets. B, C, Kings of Judah. B.C. Kings of Israel. 
Isaiah Teen CHO0=OOU aN ee sw he) eC MlMiee 760 Menahem. 
Pekahiah. 
759 Pekah. 
JAE Smee oye ce. 758-710 DOtuaAn amen ete 758 
AN AZ) wei boa hae vars 742 
730 Hoshea. 
Hezekiah. . . 727 
722 Overthrow of the 
INNA Ae c. 680 Manasseh. . . 696 | Kingdom of Israel 
ATOON Gs cron on 641 | by the Assyrians. 


¢ ~ 


Ill. THE CHALDEAN PERIOD. 


Prophets. B.C. Kings of Judah. B. C. 
Zephaniah). 2 3 7. c. 639-609 DOSIAN eutcuke Oem 636 
| Jenonhaz nals es esaet 609 

Jereinighs. (6:6 kl. ©, 628-583 Jehoiakim ... . 608 
Habakkuk 9.0 i. c. 608-590 Jehoiachin ... . 599 


WIZEKICN MM Bs Goue es ce. 594-585 Hedekiahy is \ ls se tet 598 
Destruction of the 
Kingdom of Judah 
by the Chaldeans . 


IV. PERIOD OF THE EXILE. 


Prophets. B.C. 


= SOLEMN sd wah ese eee g wal Rok nCLOse=OGs 
zekieles, Gi Ce) Baers sacs pe = Ce Opa Dep, 
Daniel muss) hey ee eee ee eee ce, O0b—nBO 


V. POST-EXILE PERIOD. 


Prophets. B.C. Kings of Persia. 
13 Edt ie Lomacianisiycy, We ec. 530-525 OS TUB ua etedone oe 
Zechariah... . ce, 520-510 Darius Hystaspe 521-486 
Malachil yyeccan een are | c. 483-424 Artaxerxes Longimanus 433-424 


_—————————EEe 
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\ 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 


Year of | Commencement of Year of 
Dura- | pre- Reign. Dura- | pre- 
Kings of Israel, tion of | ceding Kings of Judah. tion of | ceding 
eign. |King of Cine Reign. |King of 
Judah.| A. V. cane Winer. Israel. 
Years. Bie BuG..| Buc. Years. 
Jeroboam. 22 975 | 976 | 975 Rehoboam, 17 

958 | 959 | 957 Abijah. 3 18th 

955 | 956 | 955 | Asa. 41 20th 
Nadab. 2 2d | 954 | 955 | 954 
Baasha. 24 8d | 958 | 954 | 958 
Elah: 2 26th | 930 | 980 | 980 
Zimri. 0 | 27th | 929 | 980 | 928 
Omri. 12 ot 929 | 980 | 928 
Ahab. 22 | 38th | 918 | 919 | 918 

914 | 915 | 914 | Jehoshaphat. 25 4th 
Ahaziah. 2 17th | 898 | 896 | 897 
Jehoram. 12 18th | 896 | 895 | 896 

892 | 891 | 889'| Jehoram: 8 5th 

885 | 884 | 885 Ahaziah. 1 12th 
Jehu. 28 884 | 888 | 884 | Athaliah. 6 se 

878 | 877 | 878 Jehoash. 40 7th 
Jehoahaz. 17 23d | 856 | 855 | 856 
Jehoash. 16 37th | 841 | 889 | 840 

889 | 887 | 888 | Amaziah. 29 2d 
Jeroboam II. 41 15th | 825 | 823 | 825 

810 | 808 | 809 Uzziah, or 

Azariah. 52 27th 
Interregnum. ii : 
Zechariah. 0 esth | 778 | 771 | 772 
Shallum. 0 s 772 | 770 | 771 
Menahem. 10 39th | 772 | 770 | 771 
Pekahiah. 2 | 50th | 761 | 759 | 760 
Pekah. 20 52d | 759 | 757 | 758 : 

758 | 756 | 758 | Jotham. 16 2d 
2d Interregnum. 9 742 | 741 | 741 | Ahaz. 16 | 17th 
Hosea. 9 730 | 730 | 729 
Samaria taken. 6th | 726 | 726 | 725 | Hezekiah. 29 3d 

C211 721 721 

698 | 697 | 696 Manasseh. 55 

648 | 642 | 641 Amon. 2 

641 | 640 | 635 Josiah. 31 

610 | 609 | 609 Jehoiakim. 11 

699 | 598 | 598 | Jehoiachin, or 

Coniah. 0 

599 | 598 | 598 Zedekiah. 11 

588 | 587 | 586 | Jerusalem des- 

troyed. 


part Second, 


ORGANIC CONNECTION OF THE PROPHECY AND THE 
HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


SECTION I. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS, — PATRIARCHAL PROPHECY UNTIL THE CALL 
OF ABRAHAM. 


HE Holy Scriptures reveal a purpose and plan of salvation, on 

the part of God, to restore man from the low and degraded 
condition into which he has fallen by sin, to a state of holiness and 
happiness. The history of the Old Testament follows the develop- 
ment of this purpose, in its preparatory stages, until its goal is reached 
in the Incarnate Word (John i. 14). 

The plan of salvation is objectively completed in Christ. It is sub- 
jectively realized in the creature; and it will be fully accomplished 
at the close of this world’s history. 

The history of the Old Testament, as well as that of the New, 
shows a manifest Divine working for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. Two factors—the Divine and/the human—co-operate 
in the production of the events of that history. Its revolu- 
tions are effected by their joint operation. At the same time the 
Divine power initiates every new stage of development, gives to it 
its impulse, direction, and boundaries. Human power proceeds side 
by side with the Divine, touches upon it, and sometimes conditions 
its action. Human liberty is not restrained, while, at the same time, 
it cannot frustrate the purpose of God. The plan of salvation pro- 
ceeded from God, and not from man; and his will and power afford 
a sufficient guarantee that, notwithstanding disturbances and changes 
effected by man’s free agency, the Divine purpose will be gloriously 
fulfilled. “Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee; and the 


remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain” (Ps. Ixxvi. 10). 
5 
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Prophecy — ethical, doctrinal, and predictive — stands in close 
connection with the aim and development of the plan of salva-~ 
tion. It was applicable to the present wants of God’s people, and 
furnished them counsel and encouragement in their dangers, trials, 
and duties. Its predictions inspired and confirmed hope in times of 
gloom and disaster. These predictions were not isolated declarations, 
having no relation to the exigencies of the times’ in which they were 
uttered, neither were they intended merely to demonstrate the Divine 
foreknowledge ; but to disclose to believers the movements of Provi- | 
dence, and to shed light upon the future. They were ingrafted on the 
circumstances of the persons to whom they were addressed. In times 
of civil commotions, moral delinquency, and general perplexity, God’s 
people would have been left in disquieting doubt and despair, had not 
prophecy unfolded to them the fundamental truths and principles of 
his righteous government, as the moral ‘hinges-on Which the events of 
time and the issues of eternity perpetually turn, and assured them 
of the ultimate triumph of truth and righteousness. All the revolu- 
tions of the world are, to the eye of faith, subsidiary to the accom- 
plishment of the Divine will. 

Dr, Kurtz remarks, — 


“As in its organic progress Old Testament prophecy is itself hestory, 80, 
on the other hand, also, is the history of the Old Covenant itself prophetic, 
both because it foreshadows, and because it stands in living and continuous 
relation to, the plan of salvation about to be manifested. The former, then, 
is word-prophecy, the latter fact-prophecy (by words and by facts) ; again, 
the former is ¢deal, the latter actual history.” ? - 


The date and origin of prophecy are coeval with the earliest history 
of man. No sooner had he fallen than prophecy intimated to him a 
way of recovery. The first prediction was given in mercy; it con- 
tained a promise adapted to man’s condition. He had fallen from his 
state of innocence, and involved himself and his posterity in ruin. 
God assured him, in his hopeless misery, that the seed of the woman 
should obtain the victory over the seed of the serpent, and thus spoil 
the tempter of his triumph, and deprive him of his power. 

Man was not driven from Paradise until this promise had given 
him.a pledge of hope and consolation. Subsequent prophecy is the 
evolution of this original germ. Sacred history springs from it, is 
animated by it throughout its whole development. 


1 History of the Old Covenant, vol. i. p.9,sec.8. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1870. 
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The first prediction is called the protevangeliwm (first gospel), and 
points out something of the general aim and design of all the rest. 
At the least, it opens to us one comprehensive subject, in which the 
whole human race is concerned. And since this subject was the first 
that introduced the revelations of prophecy, we may reasonably sup- 
pose that it was a principal one always in view, and that other predic- 
tions, though they did not specifically relate, might yet be subservient 
to it, by promoting other purposes, which purposes, however, centred 
in the chief design. For prophecy, having begun with the prospect 
of man’s redemption, could be directed in its subsequent course to 
nothing greater. And such the fact appears when we draw to a point 
the multiplied predictions of the Old Testament. 

The limits and range of prophecy were as extensive at its begin- 
ning as they were at its close. The promise of the redemption of our 
race was given to Adam. This was the first promise, and the last of 
the prophets could not go beyond it. For man’s redemption, begun 
in the present world and completed in heaven, is a work which extends 
itself to the whole duration of his existence. The scope of prophecy 
was, therefore, as large at first as it was in later ages. No prophet, as 
has been stated, ever went beyond God’s purpose and plan of redemp- 
tion, though more precise discoveries of them were made through 
every subsequent age of revelation. 

During the antediluvian period there is no intimation in the Mosaic 
narrative of the prophetic gift. But in the New Testament we have two 
references to the exercise of it. The first is 2 Peter ii. 5, which speaks 
of Noah as a preacher of righteousness. The act of building the ark 
was clearly prophetic of the approaching deluge ; and Noah, doubtless, 
accompanied his action by words when, preaching righteousness, he 
called upon the people to repent, so that they might avert the impend- 
ing wrath. The second is Jude, ver. 14, 15: “And Enoch, also, the 
seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord 
cometh with ten thousands of his saints, to execute judgment upon all, 
and to convince all that are ungodly among them of all their ungodly 
deeds which they have ungodly committed, and of all their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against him.” This 
was the warning, uttered by prophecy, of the coming catastrophe 
which swept the sinners of the antediluvian world from the earth; 
and it is a warning against all the ungodly that a similar doom awaits 
them, unless they repent. 

The first general execution of God’s general judgment upon sin 
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was the Flood, which formed an epoch dividing the old world from 


the new. So great a crisis of. the world’s history was not permitted ” 


to pass without the intervening warnings of prophecy. To the one 
righteous man and his family the Deluge was foretold. The ark itself 
was a visible prophetic warning to a wicked world. 

Salvation by “the seed of the woman” did not attain its goal in 
the development of the human race preceding the Flood. But God’s 
purposes remained. He broke off the development which commenced 
with Adam, and began a new one in the person of Noah. This second 
father of our race confessed his sinfulness and hope of salvation by 
building an altar and offering burnt offering (Gen. vii. 20); and God 
graciously accepted his sacrifice, and promised that he would “not 
again curse the ground any more for man’s sake ;” and that “ while the 
earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night shall not cease ” (ver.21, 22). God then 
“blessed Noah and his sons,” established a covenant with them and 
appointed the rainbow to be a token of the solemn transaction (Gen. ix. 
1-17). This covenant bestows on man dominion over nature, and the 
blessing of fruitfulness, ordains a law for protection against violence, 
and relieves mankind from the apprehension of a second deluge. 

The behavior of Noah’s sons gave occasion to the curse and bless- 
ing recorded in Gen. ix. 25-27: “And he said :— 


“Cursed be Canaan ; 
A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.’ 


“ And he said :— 


‘Blessed be the Lord, the God of Shem; 
And let Canaan be his? servant. 
God enlarge Japheth, ‘ 
And let him ? dwell in the tents of Shem ; 
And let Canaan be his? servant.’” (R. V.) 


This passage contains a curse upon Canaan, and a blessing upon 
Shem and Japheth. Both the curse and the blessing, as the tenor 
of the prophecy clearly shows, are: not to be restricted to the indi- 
- viduals named, but extend to their posterity. Just as in the subse- 
quent prophecies concerning Ishmael, Jacob, Esau, and the twelve 
patriarchs, we look for the fulfilment among their descendants, so in 
the present instance we must look for it among the tribes and nations 
that sprang from these three sons of Noah. 

1 Or, their. 2 Or, he shall. 
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This prophecy announces a high degree of prosperity to Shem and 
Japheth. The nature of this prosperity is indicated to Shem in two 
ways: (1) God is not called by the name Elohim, expressive of his 
general relation to the world, but by the name Jehovah, which refers 
to his revelation and to his institutions for man’s redemption. 
(2) Jehovah is styled the “God of Shem.” Both imply that God 
would sustain to the posterity of Shem a relation entirely peculiar, 
favor them with revelations of his will, and make them partakers 
of his temporal and spiritual blessings. 

The blessing pronounced upon Japheth (ver. 27) is differently un- 
derstood by interpreters. The word rendered “enlarge” (72: from 
M2) forms a paronomasia with the proper name Japheth, and means 
to persuade, to entice, to allure. Hence some interpreters (see Calvin 
on the passage) translate it thus: “Alliciat Deus Japhetum, ut habi- 
tet in tentoriis Semi.” Other interpreters give to the word the mean- 
ing to be broad, and understand it in the sense that God will give 
Japheth a numerous posterity, who shall possess widely extended ter- 
ritories. This is the interpretation of most of the ancient versions, 
and is the one most generally received. The accomplishment of this 
prediction has been pointed out in the fact that the descendants of 
Japheth have not only gained possession of all Europe, but also of a 
large portion of Asia. 

Opinions differ in regard to the subject of the verb rendered “shall 
dwell” (j3%). According to a very ancient interpretation, God 
(P98) is the subject of both verbs, so that the clause will read, 
“God will enlarge Japheth and dwell in the tents of Shem.” This 
would intimate that, while God would enlarge Japheth, he would 
manifest himself in a peculiar manner to Shem. Taking this view 
of it, the prediction would be fulfilled when the Shekinah (derived 
from the verb in this verse translated “shall dwell”), the visible 
symbol of the Divine glory, dwelt in the Tabernacle, afterward in the 
Temple, and finally, in the highest sense, when the Word became 


- flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 


the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth (John i. 14). 
This view, however, for exegetical reasons, has been rejected by the 
ablest critics, and Japheth is made the subject of the verb “shall 
dwell.” 

Some, who take Japheth to be the subject of the verb, regard Shem 
(2Y), not as a proper name, but as an appellative, meaning name, illus- 
trious name, renown. “May God give to Japheth an extended coun- 
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try; may he (Japheth) dwell in renowned habitations.”! But it is 


very unnatural to suppose that OW is suddenly employed in a totally . 


different sense from that which it has in the verse before; and no 


one should resort to such an interpretation except from extreme ~ 


necessity.” 

The first age of the world began with the promise that the seed of 
the. woman should bruise the serpent’s head (Gen. iii. 15). The 
promise is universal, comprehensive, and obscure, yet it presents the 
ground outline of future salvation. 

The second stage begins with the world-covenant, in which God 
gives a pledge that he will no more destroy the earth “by the waters 
of a flood;” and that “while the earth remaineth, seedtime and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease” (Gen. ix. 11; viii. 22). God’s faithfulness in this 
covenant is security for his faithfulness in the cevenant of salvation 
(Is. liv. 9,10; Jer. xxxiil. 20, 21, 25, 26). It is indicated, too, that 
the race of Shem was to be the depositary of divine revelation, that 
here began the contrast between the kingdom of God and the king- 
dom of the world. 

Biblical history now hastens on to the call of Abraham. 


SECTION IL. 
FROM THE CALL OF ABRAHAM TO THE GIVING OF THE LAW. 


Tue genealogical table of Genesis, chapter xi. is an appendix to 
that of chapter v., and forms, in the line of Shem, a series of gener- 
ations extending from Adam to Abraham. The table of the Sethites, 
including Noah, embraces ten generations, and that of the Shemites, 
including Abraham, embraces the same number. 

When men multiplied, after the Flood, “they journeyed from the 
East” and “found-a plain in the land of Shinar; and they dwelt 
there” (Gen. xi. 2). Here they resolved to build a lofty tower, 
whose top should reach ‘the sky, so that they might make to them- 
selves a name, and not “be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth” (ver. 4). Their motive was a desire of renown, and to 


1 Et si plerique intpp. Gen. ix. 27: habitabunt Japhetitae ov ores in tertoriis 
gloriosis (al. in tentoriis Semi). Gesenius’s Thesaurus, s. v. 
? Hengstenberg’s Christology, vol. i. pp. 30-45. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1871. 
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establish a centre of unity. Their motive and attempt were not in 
___ harmony with the Divine purpose, for God intended that men should 
fill the earth (Gen. i 28; ix.9). The building of the tower was, 
____ therefore, a heaven-defying undertaking. Instead of a unity the 
tule and measure of which should have been faith in the Lord God 
of Shem and the maintenance of his worship, they sought to estab- 
lish an external unity founded on opposition to the Divine will 
God frustrated their impious attempt (Gen. xi 7-9). The inward 
unity —faith—had bten already broken; for their resolution to 
build a tower, to make for themselves a name, showed that they 
despised the blessing of Shem. 
_ To prevent general apdstasy it was, therefore, necessary to call out 
from the mass of mankind a family to become the preserver of the 
true teligion,—to form a nation in opposition to the rising king- 
: doms of the world, a nation for the living, saving fellowship of man 
with God. 
______ The foundation of this was laid in the call of ecg and in his 
¢ _ separation from his people and country. Universalism had failed 
____ before the Flood, and among the descendants of Noah. In the call 
; of Abraham we have the first step to theocratic particularism,—a 
___ particularism with a universal aim and tendency ; for in Abraham all 
families of the earth are to be blessed (Gen. xii. 3). This exclusive- 
ness, therefore, contained from the first the germ of universalism. It 
prepared the way for a dispensation which was to embrace all nations. 


S “With the choice of Abram the revelation of God to man assumed a 
select character, inasmuch as God manifested himself henceforth to Abram 
and his posterity alone as the author of salvation and the guide to true 
life; whilst other nations were left to follow their own course according to 
__ the powers conferred upon them, in order that they might learn that in 
their way, and without fellowship with the living God, it was impossible to 
find peace to the soul, and the true blessedness of life (cf. Acts xvii. 27).”? 
_ Keil and Delitzsch make four stages in the life of Abraham, from 
his call to his death. The first commences with his call and removal 
to Canaan (chaps xii—xiv.); the second, with the promise of a lineal 
heir and the conclusion of a covenant (chaps. xv., xvi.); the third, 
1 the e t of the covenant, accompanied by a change in 
the appointment of the covenant sign of circumcision 
-xxi.); the fourth, with the temptation of Abraham to 
t his life of faith (chaps. xxii—xxyv.). 


a? ea 
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The Lord required Abraham, at his call, to renounce three things: 
(1) his country, (2) his kindred, (3) his father’s house; and prom- | 
ised to him three things: (1) a special providence to lead him, (2) a 
numerous offspring, (3) that all the families of the earth should be 
blessed in him (Gen. xii. 1-3). 

The Scripture gives no intimation that Abraham was selected on 
the ground of any special merit. He was called on the ground of 
God’s unmerited grace. When his descendants were organized into 
a nation, Moses said to them: “The Lord did not set his love 
upon you, nor choose you, because ye were more in number than any 
people; for ye were the fewest of all people: but because the Lord 
loved you, and because he would keep the oath which he had sworn 
unto your fathers, hath the Lord brought you out with a mighty 
hand, and redeemed you out of the house of bondmen, from the hand 
of Pharaoh king of Egypt” (Deut. vii. 7,8). 

God promised the land of Canaan to the seed of Abraham (Gen. 
xii. 7); and in chap. xiii. 15 he said to him: “For all the land 
which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed forever.” In 
chap. xy. 18, this promise was sealed in the form of a covenant: “In 
the same day the Lord made a covenant with Abraham, saying, Unto 
thy seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the 
great river, the river Euphrates.” This forms the second stage in the 
history of Abraham’s life, after his call. 

The third stage begins with the ratification of the covenant (Gen. 
xvii. 1-8). The particulars of the covenant, specified in this passage, 
are: (1) “I will multiply thee exceedingly ; (2) thou shalt be a father 
of many nations; (3) neither shall thy name any more be called 
Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham; for a father of many na- 
tions have I made thee; (4) and I will make thee exceeding fruit- 
ful, and I will make nations of thee, and kings shall come out of 
thee; (5) and I will establish my covenant between me and thee 
and thy seed after thee; (6) and I will give unto thee, and to thy 
seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of 
Canaan, for an everlasting possession ; and I will be their God.” 

g The seal of the covenant was circumcision (Gen. xvii. 10-14), 
which was the type of the new birth (Rom. ii. 28, 29). This seal 
was-applied to every male child born in Abraham’s house or bought 
with his money (Gen. xvii. 12). This signified that servants also, 
by taking upon themselves the seal of the covenant, obtained a 
share in it. The door of the Old Testament Church was left open 
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to individuals of all nations, provided they took upon themselves 
the obligations of the Abrahamic covenant. 

As a pledge of the promise that Abram should be the father of 
many nations, God changed his name from Abram (high father) to 
Abraham (father of a multitude). In this name God gave him a 
tangible pledge of the fulfilment of his covenant, inasmuch as a 
name which God gives cannot be a mere empty sound, but must be 
the expression of something real, or eventually acquire reality. 

God also changed Sarai’s name to Sarah, and said: “I will bless 
her, and give thee a son of her; yea, I will bless her, and she shall 
be a mother of nations; kings of people shall be of her” (xvii. 
15, 16). 

On the announcement of this promise, Abraham “fell upon his 
face” and prayed, “O that Ishmael might live before thee” (v. 18)- 
God-answered him: “As for Ishmael, I have heard thee. Behold, 
I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and will multiply 
him exceedingly ; twelve princes shall he beget, and I will make him 
a great nation. But my covenant will I establish with Isaac, which 
Sarah shall bear unto thee at this set time in the next year” 
(ver. 17-21). 

These promises have been literally fufilled. Abraham became the 
father of many nations; and Ishmael was the founder of a great 
nation. But a question may be raised, whether the promise that 
Abraham should be the father of many nations refers to his natural, 
or to his spiritual seed. Keil and Delitzsch take the view that it 
refers to his spiritual seed, and state the argument thus :— 


“The covenant was established with Isaac, the son of Sarah (Gen. xvii. 
21). Ishmael was, therefore, excluded from participating in the covenant 
of grace, yet Abraham was to become a multitude of many nations through 
Sarah (v. 16). The multitude of nations could not include either the Ish- 
maelites or the tribes descended from the sons of Keturah (xxv. 2 seq.), 
but the descendants of Isaac alone ; and as one of Isaac’s two sons received 
no part of the covenant promise, they included the descendants of Jacob 
alone. But the twelve sons of Jacob founded only the one nation of Israel, 
with which Jehovah established the covenant made with Abraham (Ex. vi., 
xix.-xxiv.), so that Abraham became through Israel the lineal father of one 
nation only. From this it follows that the posterity of Abraham, which was 
to expand into a multitude of nations, extends beyond the lineal posterity 
of Isaac, through Jacob, and embraces the spiritual posterity also, — that is, 


1 Keil and Delitzsch, in loc. 
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all nations that are grafted éx ricrews "ABpadp into the seed of Abraham 
(Rom. iv. 11,12, and 16,17). Moreover, the fact that the seed of Abraham 
was not to be restricted to his lineal descendants is evident from the fact 
that circumcision as the sign of the covenant was not confined to them, 
but extended to all the inmates of his house, so that those strangers were 
received into the fellowship of the covenant and reckoned as. part of the 
promised seed. Now, if the whole land of Canaan was promised to this 
posterity, it is evident that the sum and substance of the promise were not 
exhausted by the gift of the land whose boundaries are described in chap. 
xv. 18-21 as a possession of the nation of Israel, but that the extension of 
the idea of the lineal posterity, ‘Israel after the flesh,’ requires the expan- 
sion of the idea and extent of the earthly Canaan to the full extent of the 
spiritual Canaan, whose boundaries reach as widely as the multitude of 
nations having Abraham as their father ; and, therefore, that in -reality 
Abraham received the promise that he should be the heir of the world” 
(Rom. iv. 13).? F py 

The fourth stage of Abraham’s life was the trial of his faith and 
obedience. He had dismissed Ishmael, whom God had promised to 
make the head of a great nation. He was then commanded to offer 
up Isaac, “of whom it was said that in Isaac shall thy seed be called ” 
(Heb. xi. 18). He unhesitatingly obeyed, “accounting that God was 
able to raise him up, even from the dead; from whence also he re- 
ceived him ina figure” (ver. 19). Isaac was restored to his father, as 
one raised from the grave. The voluntary surrender of his son, on the © 
part of Abraham, was the triumph of unwavering faith. He was 


~henceforth a tested man. 


The sacrifice of Isaac had a typical significance. It was a type’ of 
the sacrificial death of Christ, the only begotten Son, who died for the 
redemption of the world (John iii. 16; Rom. viii. 32). Moreover, 
Abraham learned from it the fundamental form of Old Testament 
sacrifice,— the substitution of an animal victim, which, in the Mosaic 


. economy afterward introduced was offered instead of human sacri- 


fices. Animal, instead of human victims, foreshadowed the only 
acceptable substitute, “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world” (John i. 29). - te 

Seeing that he had so nobly stood the test, “the Angel of the Lord 
called unto Abraham out of heaven the second time, and said, By my- 
self have I sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in blessing 


1 Keil and Delitzsch, in loe. 
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I will bless thee, and in multiplying, I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore; and 
thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies; and in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed; because thou hast obeyed my 
voice” (Gen. xxii. 15-18). 

Ishmael and Esau were the subjects of prophecy; but as they were 
not in the line of the inheritance, and of “ the seed,” it is unnecessary 
to say anything more than to mention the fact. The case of Isaac 
and Jacob was different. They were in the line of the promise, and 
formed distinct links in the chain of the fulfilment. The promises 
made to Abraham were repeated and confirmed to Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 
2-5); and to Jacob (xxviii. 13-15; xlvi. 2-4). The prophecy, xlvi. 
2-4, in part repeats, in part fills up the one given to Abraham (xv. 13, 
14). The addition made in the prophecy to Jacob is to show that 
Egypt was to be the land of the last intermediate abode and increase 
of his race, — a particular which had not been specified before, but was 
now supplied at the time when Jacob was invited by Joseph to go 
down to Egypt during the famine. This was an important crisis in 
the history of his family, and required the interpretation of prophecy 
to calm his fears and explain to him the end that God had in view in 
the circumstances that induced him to leave Canaan to sojourn in the 
land of the Nile. 

The Israelites were in danger of losing their covenant relation to 
God, in the land of Canaan, by amalgamating with the native heathen 
tribes, — and of forfeiting the promise of becoming a great nation. To 
prevent this, Joseph was providentially sent into Egypt (Gen. 1. 20), 
where a suitable place and opportunity were found for their develop- 
ment into a numerous people. This was an arrangement of Divine 
wisdom ; for Egyptian prejudice kept them from amalgamation ; and 
Egyptian national life, regulated by law, penetrated by religion, and 
thoroughly cultivated in the most manifold way, exercised upon them 
a formative and educational influence. 

The children of Israel, at the time of their emigration to Egypt, 
numbered “threescore and ten” (Gen. xlvi. 27). The country, at 
this time, was divided into two kingdoms. Native princes ruled in 
_ the Thebaid, or Upper Egypt. Lower Egypt. had been occupied for 
many centuries by invaders of Canaanitish race, known by the name 
of Hyksés, or Shepherd Kings, who had adopted Egyptian manners, 
and had established a dynasty of princes of their own blood. It was 
before one of these kings, named Apophis, or Apapi, that Joseph was 
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brought! This circumstance was favorable to the Israelites, as the 
king being himself of foreign origin, could not have the same repug- 
nance as an Egyptian to the strangers. ; 

Pharaoh settled the Israelites in the land of Goshen, which lay 
along the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, on the east of the Delta, and 
was the part of Egypt nearest to Palestine. . This tract is now com- 
prehended in the modern province Eshshirkiyeh, which extends from 
the neighborhood of Abu Zabel to the sea, and from the desert to 
the former Tanaitic branch of the Nile In this land Jacob died, 
seventeen years after his settlement in it. 

The aged patriarch, before his death, adopted the two sons of Joseph, 
Manasseh and Ephraim, who became founders of tribes (Gen. xlviii, 5). 
This adoption probably had for its aim to assign to Joseph the double 
inheritance which was a part of the birthright. The result was that, 
after the distribution of the Levites among the other tribes, the num- 
ber twelve was maintained in the distribution of the land of Canaan. 

Before he “was gathered unto his people,” Jacob pronounced a 
farewell blessing upon his sons. This blessing was the close, the’ 
last full bloom of patriarchal prophecy. We see the gradual unfold- 
ing of the Messianic germ contained in the protevangelium, through 
the blessing to Noah and the promises to Abraham, Isaac, and J acob, 
until at the close of the last patriarch’s earthly career, it comes out 
with more distinctness than at any previous time. 

A very remarkable feature of this prophecy is that it foretold that 
Jacob’s twelve sons should be the founders of the same number of 
tribes, by a perpetuation of descendants to each. It was with refer- 
ence to this fact that the inheritance of the land of Canaan was ap- 
portioned to them. That such a disposition of the inheritance should 
take effect, in all its particulars, would seem very improbable to any 
one viewing the matter from the contingency of a continued male off- 
spring to each of his sons, in a numerous and distant issue. But the 
grant was from Him who divided the nations their inheritance, and 
who, when he separated the sons of Adam, set the bounds of the 
people according to the number of the children of Israel (Deut. 
_xxxil. 8). Prophecy declared his purpose. 

The time of this prophecy is worthy of notice. The aged patriarch, 
by the Divine command, had settled with his family in Egypt. The 


1 Lenormant and Chevallier’s Ancient History of the Hast, vol. i., p. 89. Phila- 
 delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1869. 
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land of Goshen had been given to them for their use. “The new 
king over Egypt, who knew not Joseph,” had not yet appeared. Joseph 
was still governor of the land, and the prospects of his brethren were 
more flattering than they had been in the land of Canaan. Lest, 
therefore, the antecedent predictions in regard to Canaan should be 
forgotten by their abode and domestication in a foreign country, the 
most specific disclosure is made as to their subsequent enjoyment and 
partition of their inheritance, which had been originally assured to 
their fathers. This was the third time that the promise of return 
from Egypt was given; and their minds were now turned more dis- 
tinctly and forcibly to the object of God’s promise, by the distribution 
of Canaan among the twelve tribes that were to spring from the 
twelve sons of Israel. 

Much has been written concerning that portion of this prophecy 
which relates to Judah. It contains a prominent revelation of two 
things: first, the pre-eminence of the tribe of Judah, as distinguished 
from the rest ; second, the duration of that power until the coming of 
Shiloh. 

There are many non-Messianic interpretations of this prophecy. 
Hengstenberg remarks: “If the reference of the passage to a personal 
Messiah be explained away, we would certainly be at a loss to dis- 
cover where the fundamental prophecy of such an one could possibly 
be found.” + 

There is a singular fitness in the union of this Messianic prediction 
with the other branches of the dying patriarch’s prophecy. For this 
prophecy is the first place in Scripture which exhibits or implies the 
constitution of the twelve tribes, under which their state was after- 
ward to be moulded and governed. As soon as prophecy recognized 
this division and arrangement of the tribes it set its mark upon that 
tribe which was destined to have the pre-eminence over the others, 
and the privilege of a nearer union with the advent of Christ. When 
the form of tribes began to be seen, the Christian subject, in relation 
to those tribes, is immediately introduced. It was joined with the 
first general promise of Canaan; it was joined with the partition of 
the land, and specifically with the tribal constitution. 

Patriarchal prophecy was a preparation for the covenant of Canaan. 
And because it was so, there is on that account a great analogy seen 
to subsist in the distribution of the light of prophecy and the succes- 
sion of the Mosaic and Christian covenants. Patriarchal prophecy 

. 1 Christology (on Gen. xlix. 8-10), vol. i. p. 77. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1871. 
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sustains very much the same relations to the former that later prophecy 
does to the latter. Not only is the promise of Canaan in patriarchal - 
prophecy most explicit, but the years are numbered to the beginning 
of the possession of it. Four hundred years were foretold to Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 13). A definite period was likewise foretold to Daniel 
(Dan. ix. 24-27). The varied predictions of patriarchal prophecy 
tend to Canaan, as the predictions of later prophecy centre in the 
Gospel. This general analogy which obtains in the structure of 
prophecy, in its two principal periods, —the one preceding the law, 
the other subsequent to it, — may contribute to fix our judgment, in 
each case, of its use, and to illustrate the accordance and harmony of 
its most essential features. : 

There is, however, a great difference in the prophecies of these two 
periods. Before the Law prophecy says nothing of Moses, the Jewish 
legislator and the mediator of the covenantiof Canaan. After the Law, 
when the children of Israel were in possession of the land promised to 
their fathers, prophecy abounds with predictions, not only of the 
Gospel covenant, but also of the Messiah, — his person, his nature, 
his work, and his character. This distinction is due to him who is 
Lord of all. ‘“ Moses verily was faithful in all his house as a servant ; 
but Christ as a son over his own house ” (Heb. iii. 5, 6).} 


SECTION III. 


PROPHECY FROM THE GIVING OF THE LAW UNTIL THE TIME OF- 
SAMUEL THE PROPHET. 


THERE is an intermission of prophecy from the death of Jacob until 
the Exodus, — a period variously estimated. 

The dynasty in power when the Israelites went down into Egypt 
had been expelled, and a new king arose who knew not Joseph (Ex. 
i. 8), This “new king” belonged to the native dynasty, which, after 
the expulsion of the Hyksdés, regained its power. He no longer 

remembered what Joseph*had done for the land, and especially for 
_ the royal house. And had he remembered it, perhaps he would have 
felt himself under no obligation to cherish gratitude to one whose ser- 
vice had been rendered to a race of usurpers. His treatment of the 
Israelites was cruel in the extreme. He multiplied their burdens, 

1 Davidson on Prophecy, p. 70, sixth edition. Oxford, 1856. 
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made them serve “with rigour,’ and issued an edict commanding 
every male child to be put to death (Ex. i). 

The cruelty and oppression of this king had a tendency to awaken 
among God’s people a national consciousness, and to remind them of 
the promises made to their forefathers. Some of the proper names in 
Exodus vi. and in Numbers i. indicate such a state of feeling at that 
time. The names of the father and mother of Moses, — Amram and 
Jochebed, — signify respectively people of exaltation, Jehovah is glory, 
and express the thoughts that filled the minds of their parents. 

The cruelty of Pharaoh led to the preparation of the instrument 
that God employed to deliver his people from Egyptian bondage. 
This instrument was Moses, “learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, and mighty in words and deeds” (Acts vii. 22). Moses spent 
forty years at the Egyptian court, where he might have risen to the 
highest honors had not his faith and peculiar mission impelled him to 
“refuse to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter” (Heb. xi. 24). 
He understood that God would deliver his brethren by his hand, and 
made the attempt; but it failed and occasioned his flight into the 
land of Midian (Ex. ii. 15). In this land he was disciplined by an 
exile of forty years. He had time to reflect on his rashness in com- 
mencing the work of delivering his brethren before he was properly 
called. His sojourn with Jethro, the priest of Midian, was beneficial 
to him. It separated him from the idolatry of Egypt. The character 
of the country too must have exercised a powerful influence upon his 
poetic nature. In the majestic solitudes of the wilderness, alone with 
God, he could meditate upon the grandeur of the Creator’s works, and 
find abundant opportunity for devotion and self-examination. All the 
circumstances of his life in Midian were adapted to the education of a 
prophet. 

When the time came for him to act as the deliverer of Israel, he 
was no longer the rash and impetuous, self-constituted “ prince and 
judge ” (Ex. ii. 14), over Israel, but the meek and humble servant of 
God. The Lord appeared “ unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst 
of a bush,’ and said : “ Come now, therefore, and I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people the children of 
Israel out of Egypt” (Ex. iii. 2-10). Filled with distrust of his own 
power, Moses replied: “ Who am I that I should go unto Pharoah, 
and that I should bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt ?” 
The reputed son of Pharoah’s daughter had long been removed from 
the splendors of the Egyptian court, — had become a shepherd, — 
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and, in consequence, he felt himself unfit to appear before Pharaoh as 
the deliverer of Israel. To obviate his distrust and to inspire confi- 
dence, God said to him: “Certainly I will be with thee; and this 
shall be a token unto thee that I have sent thee: when thou hast 
brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this 
mountain” (ver. 12). When Moses was encouraged by the assurance 
of Divine assistance to undertake the mission, he inquired what he 
was to say in case the people asked him the name of the God of their 
fathers (ver. 13). It is not probable that the name by which God had 
revealed himself to their fathers had been forgotten by them. The 
question “What is his name?” therefore presupposed that the name 
expressed the nature and operations of God, and that God would 
manifest himself accordingly. God told him his name and explained 
it more correctly to him. “And God said unto Moses, I Am That I 
Am; and he said, Thus shalt thou say ‘unto the~children of Israel, I 
Am hath sent me unto you” (ver. 14). This name designates the abso- 
luteness of God, or God as the Eternal One. This name precluded 
any comparison between the God of the Israelites and the gods of the 
heathen nations, and furnished the chosen race with consolation in 
their affliction, and a ground of confidence that God’s purposes of 
salvation, made known to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob would-be 
accomplished. 

Moses started another difficulty: “But, behold, they will not 
believe me, nor hearken unto my voice: for they will say, the Lord 
_ hath not appeared unto thee” (Ex. iv. 1). This difficulty shows that 
Moses did not possess true and entire confidence in God; for God_had 
said, “ They will hearken to thy voice” (Ex. iii. 18). God removed 
it by giving him three signs by which he might attest his divine mis- 
sion to his people, and which should also serve to strengthen his 
faith and dissipate his fears (Ex. iv. 2-9). 

Moses raised a third difficulty : “O my Lord, I am not eloquent, 
neither heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant; but I 
am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue” (Ex. iv. 10). The Lord was 
displeased with Moses, and associated his brother Aaron with him (Ex. 
iv. 14-16 ; vii. 1). These two passages furnish us with the Scriptural 
idea of the term “ prophet.” 

After strong opposition on the part of Pharaoh, and many miracles 
wrought by Moses and Aaron, the Lord led out his people from Egyp- 
tian bondage.. In commemoration of this great event, the Passover 
was instituted, which was intended also to consecrate their adoption 
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as the nation of Jehovah (Ex. vi. 6,7; xii 1-17). It marked their 
outward severance from the land of Egypt, which, considering their 
covenant relation to God, should have been accompanied by an in- 
ward severance from everything of an Egyptian or heathen nature. 
It was the festival of their national birthday. 

All the children of Israel left Egypt, crossed, on dry land, the Red 
Sea, which ineulfed their Egyptian pursuers, and arrived at the foot 
of Mt. Sinai. Here they received the Law, —the Moral Code, and 
the Civil and Ecclesiastical Constitution of the nation. Their deliver- 
ance from Egypt was preparatory to the institution of this Law, and to 
the possession of Canaan connected with it ; and that deliverance 
itself was an accomplishment of antecedent prophecy. 

At Sinai God entered into covenant with his people (Ex. xix. 5, 6), 
which they ratified (xxiv. 3-8). By virtue of this covenant the 
children of Israel were constituted a peculiar treasure, “a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation” unto the Lord (Ex. xix. 5,6). The reason, 
“for all the earth is mine” (ver. 5), is founded on the Divine soy- 
ereignty. This reason at once guards against the exclusiveness which 
would regard Jehovah merely as a national God. 

Lange remarks : — 


“ According to the Hebrew text, the kingdom is a unit, or the realm, as 
a body of citizens, is a nation of priests. The individuals are priests; the 
unity of their commonwealth is a kingdom whose king is Jehovah. It 
is therefore a kingdom whose royal authority operates every way to liber- 
ate and ennoble, to sanctify and dignify ; the priests are related to the 
king ; in their totality under the king they constitute the priesthood, but 
only under the condition that they offer sacrifice as priests. The New 
Testament term ‘a royal priesthood’ (1 Pet. ii. 9), derived from the 
Septuagint, merges the several priests in the higher unity of a single 
priesthood, whose attribute ‘royal’ expresses the truth that the king, 
through his royal spirit, has incorporated himself into the midst of his 
people. All this, now, the Israelites are to be in their general attitude, 
first in the typical sense, which points forward to the actual fulfilment, 


and prophetically includes it.” 


The Theocracy was established by the formation of the covenant; 
and by it the people of Israel became a typical kingdom of God ; and 
to them were given a typical law and typical sacrifices. 

The Law, in its relation to the past, depended upon the Abrahamic 
covenant (Gal. iii. 17-24). That covenant, as we have already seen, 


had a twofold character. It contained the spiritual promise of the 
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Messiah, which was given to the Jews as representatives of the whole 
human race, and as guardians of a treasure in which all families of 
the earth should be blessed. This would prepare the Jewish nation to 
be the centre of the unity of mankind. But it contained also the 
temporal promises, subsidiary to the former, and needed in order to 
preserve intact the nation through which the race of man should be 
educated and prepared for the coming of the Redeemer. These 
promises were special, given distinctly to the Jews as a nation, and 
so far as they were considered in themselves, calculated to separate 
them from other nations of the earth. It follows that there should 
be in the law a corresponding duality of nature. There would be 
much in it peculiar to the Jews, local, special, and transitory; but 
the fundamental principles on which it is based must be universal, 
because it expresses the will of an unchanging God and springs from 
relations to him inherent in human nature, perpétual and universal 
in their application. 

The nature of this relation of the Law to the promise is manifest. 
The belief in God as the Redeemer of man, and the hope of his 
manifestation as such in the person of the Messiah, involved the 
belief that the spiritual power must be superior to all carnal obstruc- 
tions, and that there was in man a spiritual element which could rule 
his life by communion with a spirit from above. But it involved 
also the idea of an antagonistic power of evil, from which man was to 
be redeemed, existing in each individual, and existing also in the world 
_at large. The promise was the witness to the one, the Law was the 
foundation of the other. It was added because of transgressions. --In 
the individual it stood between his better and his worse self; in the 
world, between the Jewish nation, as the witness of the spiritual 
promise, and the heathendom which groaned under the power of the 
flesh. 

The relation of the Law to the future might be viewed under 
various aspects. But our object is to view it in its bearing upon the 
coming of our Lord and the dispensation of the gospel. In doing 
this we are guided by the general principle laid down in Hebrews 
_ vil. 19: “The Law made nothing perfect.” In its moral aspect it bore 
the stamp of inefficiency. It declared the authority of truth and 
goodness over men’s will, and it took for granted the existence of a 
spirit in man which could recognize that authority. But it did more. 
Its presence detected the existence and the sinfulness of sin, as alien 

1 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, — “ Law of Moses.” 
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alike to God’s will and man’s nature; but at the same time it brought 


out with more vehement and desperate antagonism the power of sin 
dwelling in man as fallen (Rom. vu. 7-25). It only showed, there- 
fore, the need of a Saviour from sin, and of an indwelling power 
which would enable man to conquer the power of evil. Hence it bore 
witness to its own insufficiency, and led men to Christ (Gal. iii. 24).1 

The Law had relation to Christ in its sacrificial and ceremonial 
aspects also. The whole system of sacrifices was typical, and on 
their typical character their virtue depended. The priesthood was 
typical. Sacrifices declared the need of atonement; the priesthood, 
the possibility of mediation ; and yet in themselves did nothing to real- 
ize either. Thus again the Law led to Him who is at once the only 
mediator and true sacrifice. In this way the Law, especially in 
its sacrificial and ceremonial aspect, was a standing prophecy of 
Christ. It trained and guided men to the acceptance of the Messiah 
in his threefold character of prophet, priest, and king; and then, its 
work being done, it became in the minds of all those who trusted in 
it not only an incumbrance but a snare. To resist its claims to alle- 
giance was therefore a matter of life and death in the days of the 
apostle Paul, and, in a less degree, in subsequent ages of the Church. 
“Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth” (Rom. x. 4).? 

When the people saw the thunderings and the lightnings, and 
heard the noise of the trumpet at Sinai, they removed and stood afar 
off and “ said unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and we will hear; but 
let not God speak with us, lest we die” (Ex. xx. 18,19; comp. Deut. 
v. 23-25). The Lord heard the voice of the people and appointed 
Moses a mediator between him and them (Deut. v. 28-31). God 
addressed the people through Moses. Hence in the popular lan- 
guage of both Jews and Christians he is known as “the Law- 
giver.” “Did not Moses give you the Law?” (John viii. 19). The 
apostle Paul speaks of him as the founder of the Jewish religion: 
“They were all baptized unto Moses” (1 Cor. x. 2). The mediator- 
ship of Moses finds its antitype in that of the Prophet whom the 
Lord was about to raise up (Deut. xviii. 15). The prophets who 
arose between Moses and this One cannot, excépt in a very imperfect 
sense, be included in the expression “like unto thee,” for none of 
them was so great as Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 10). None of them was a 
mediator of a Divine revelation, as Moses was. 

1 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, — ‘ Law of Moses.” 2 Tb. 
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Moses’ mediatorial character included his prophetic. The latter 
was the necessary outcome of the former; for he was the mouth of 


God to the people, — which is the essential idea of a prophet (Ex. 


iv. 14-16; comp. vii. 1). “He stands at the head of the prophetic 
revelation of the Old Testament economy ; for all pionteey after him 
moved in the realm created by his mediatorship.” 4 

Three general views of the passage Deut. xviii. 16-18 have 
found their separate advocates. The first is, that 8°23 is used in a 
collective sense, and that it includes the prophets of all periods ; the 
second, that it has exclusive reference to Christ ; the third, that it is 
used in a collective sense, but at the same time the promise is com- 
pletely fulfilled only in Christ, in whom the idea of the prophcus 
order was completely realized. 

The context (ver. 20-22) seems to indicate that an order and suc- 
cession of prophets were contemplated; but that is not inconsistent 
with the view that the “prophet like unto Moses” was to be some 
one Person whose mission should be to reveal the Divine will in a 


very different way from the terrors of the Law given from Mt. Sinai.. 


In this sense it is understood in the gospel history (Acts i. 22, 23 ; 
comp. Acts vu. 37; John 1.45; v. 46). So it has been understood 
from the earliest times by most interpreters in the Christian Church 
and by the older Jews. ; 

To justify its application to Christ the resemblance between him 
and Moses has been drawn out into a variety of particulars, some of 
which may be regarded as fanciful. The great and essential charac- 
‘ters of similitude between them are the fulness and luminous in- 
tuition of their communications with God, the magnitude of the 
revelations made by them, and the institution of a religion founded 
on these revelations. 

There is another resemblance included in the scope of the predic- 
tion, resting in a quality which began with Moses. Before his time, 
the greater part of prophecy had been communicated in oracles and 
visions from God to individuals. When the patriarchs were inspired 
to prophesy, it was only upon the occasion, and they had no constant, 
recognized office of that nature. “A prophet raised up from among 
-his brethren,” and set forth as the declared interpreter of God’s will, a 
living oracle of divine communication, was unknown until the mission 
of Moses. In this particular he resembled Rats the Prophet of the 
New Testament. 

1 Delitzsch’s History of Redemption, p. 69. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1881. 
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When the children of Israel “ pitched in the plains of Moab on this 
side Jordan by Jericho” (Num. xxii. 1), Balak, king of Moab, sent 
for Balaam, the son of Beor, to curse them (ver. 5,6). The king of 
Moab thought to interrupt, by the curse of this diviner, the progress 
of God’s chosen people. Balaam’s will to that effect was not wanting, 
but it was overruled. A word of true prophecy was put into his 
mouth, and he was constrained to bless those whom he wished to 
eurse. “I shall see him, but not now; I shall behold him, but not 
nigh; there shall come a Star out of Jacob, anda Sceptre shall rise out 
of Israel, and shall smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of Sheth” (Num. xxiv. 17). 

Some have sought the Star and Sceptre of Balaam’s prophecy, and 
professed to have found them in David. Others have raised the 
question whether we are to understand by the prophecy one single, 
personal king of Israel, or merely an ideal person, namely, the per- 
sonified Israelitish monarchy; and if the former, whether David or 
Christ is intended. Whatever may be said of the Sceptre, the Star 
seems to point to a concrete and individual personality. When the 
prophet says (Num. xxiv. 7), “ His king shall be higher than Agag, and 
his kingdom shall be exalted,” he compares the king of Israel with a 
reigning sovereign, not with an ideal person. Moreover, he attributes 
distinct and individual actions to the star out of Jacob (ver. 19). From 
the fulfilment we know that this one king was fulfilled in David only 
in a provisional, imperfect, and not exhaustive manner. It was not 
till the coming of Christ that the fulfilment was complete and final. 
The conclusion to which we are brought, therefore, is that the 
prophecy was typically fulfilled in David, who, as king, was a type 
of Christ, the everlasting King, in whom it received its complete 
fulfilment. 

The standpoint upon which Balaam stood was one from which the 
type and antitype could not yet be distinguished. The type covered 
the antitype, and David passed for the Christ. Nor was there any 
error in this; for David was the Christ [the Anointed] according to 
the standard of the age. But men in David’s time found other pre- 
dictions opening the designs of God to a greater extent. It was a 
principle of ancient prophecy that it was constantly advancing in 
some or other of its prospects, until the point of rest was given to 
so many of them in the advent and religion of Christ. And when 
the prophet says, “I shall see him, but not now: I shall behold him, 
but not nigh,” perhaps he had a mysterious foreboding of that real 
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sight which all sha] have when «He cometh with clonds, and every 
eye shall see him” (Rev. i 7). : 

The Greumstances in which the children of Israel were organized 
into a nation im the wilderness are without 2 parallel im the history 
of any other nation. They were placed under the regimen of their 
Law, obedience to which was strictly enjomed upon them. In case of 
disobedience, Moses, their prophet, denounced upon them, along with 
the destruction of their polity, captivity and dispersion. and sufferings 
of unexampled severity. 

Tt is a striking fact concerning this prophecy, that it comes from 
the lemslaior of that commonwealth [i is concurrent with the 
foundation of that commonwealth It is not like man’s wisdom to 
anticipate the downfall of his own works at the moment when they 
come fresh from his hands. Bat it is like the wisdom of God to pre- 
dict the fall of things which are appointed to a great change, at a time 
when appearances are most remoie from it, and when the staie of 
things diciaies other feelings and opposite anticipations The ap- 
when their rum and their expulsion from the land are imiroduced to 
view. In the land of Canaan they found 2 domicile for their law, and 
an Investiture of their covenant, and then prophecy ceased for a season. 

From Moses to Samuel there is an interval without prophecy; from 
Samuel to Malachi there is continuity of prophecy ; from Malachi to 
Christ there is another interval without prophecy. 

That there was an intermission of the gift of prophecy from Moses 
to Samuel may be proved by the following arguments :-— 

(1) The silence of the Sacred Record 3 

(2) By the union of Samuel with Moses. when the prophets of God 
are mentioned together (Jer. xv. 1; comp Ps xcix. 6). 

(3) By the implication of Paul, who reckons the government of the 
Judges to Samuel the prophet, as distimguished from them (Acts 
xi 20; comp. m. 24) 

 (@) By thercxprom aiulciotet ok ths Eexbisic text, “ia eases 
that “the word of the Lord was precious in those days: there was no 
open vision ~ (1 Sam. mi. 1)? = 

During this period of intermission we read of Deborah, the proph- 
etess; but her title to that name was probably due to her inspiration, 
and to a call to government, or to her gift of composing sacred hymns. 
In the letter sense, Miriam, the sister of Moses, is styled a prophetess 

2 See part i see i 
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(Ex. xv. 20). The prophetic power showed itself in her under the 
form of poetry, accompanied with music and processions. 

There was a reason for this intermission of prophecy in the con- 
dition and circumstances of the people. During the period of cessa- 
tion there was no change seriously or permanently affecting the 
constitution of the government. The people, it is true, were subject 
to many vicissitudes of fortune. When they sinned, God gave them 
up into the hands of their enemies ; when they repented, he delivered 
them. But their vicissitudes did not shake the frame of their polity, 
their priesthood, or their law. They were merely the exemplifications 
of the issue of obedience or disobedience. They gave no destructive 
shock to their institutions. No change occurred of magnitude suf- 
ficient to demand the prophetic interposition. 

In the time of Samuel a different state of things arose. The com- 
monwealth wore not only a disturbed appearance, but also approached 
the time of great innovations. A regal government was to be set up, 
the priesthood was to be transferred, the kingdom was to be divided, 
after which idolatry was established among the ten tribes; then fol- 
lowed a series of calamities ending in subjugation and captivity. In 
the midst of these calamities the covenant was placed under such 
; dubious and questionable circumstances as to render prophecy highly 
expedient to the elucidation of passing events, and to the instruction 
of men in regard to the future course and result of the divine pro- 
: ceedings. For it was one office of prophecy to give adequate infor- 
‘ mation concerning the special institutions of God’s covenant, and to 
predict the changes to which these institutions were from time to 
x time subjected. No ordinance of any importance was allowed to pass 
i away without the express and definite announcement of prophecy. 
_ This is verified in regard to the gift of Canaan, the Mosaic covenant 
ar and worship, the Hebrew people as the peculiar people of God, the 

temporal kingdom of David, and the temple. All these appointments 

passed away, but none of them was abolished without the distinct 
announcement of prophecy. 

; Corresponding to the disturbed state of the commonwealth of Israel, 

____ and to the changes that were awaiting it, were the revival and subse- 

_ quent enlargement of the prophetic revelation. Prophecy took its 
7 stand at the commencement of these changes and innovations. As 
Moses was ‘prophet of the age of the Law, so was Samuel the 
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SECTION IV. 
PROPHECY DURING THE TIME OF SAMUEL. 


A NEW era in the history of Israel commenced with Samuel. He 
was the last judge, the first in the uninterrupted succession of the 
prophets, and the founder of the monarchy. From his time prophecy 
is continuous and progressive. It proceeds without any material 
chasm, or suspension of its relations, through the succeeding line of 
complex history down to the days of Malachi, the last of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets, when it came to a close again for a long season, and 
interposed its other great cessation prior to the Gospel advent. This, 
then, is the reign of predictive revelation, and the proper age of the 
prophets. It is the middle point of the first dispensation, standing 
equally removed, in time and in some of its characters, from the 
Law and from the Gospel; and the service of prophecy during this 
period forms a connecting link of information between the two. It 
was a period that had its succession of inspired messengers following 
each other in order from first to last; and it had its predictions em- 
bracing every remarkable change affecting the chosen people, as well 
as a continuation of predictive prophecy carried forward and reaching 
to the Gospel age. Its communications are also enlarged. It branches 
out in different directions. It enters into the Jewish, Christian, and 
Pagan subjects. The restricted Jewish subject comes first, as in the 
prophetical activity of Samuel. The Jewish and the Christian are 
next combined, as in the prophecies of David and Isaiah. Afterward 
the Christian and the Pagan are clearly and formally connected in the 
prophecies of Daniel. All these subjects, either apart or in union, are 
filled up from time to time with various accessions of prediction, ex- 
tending on every side the range of revelation. 

In this series of predictions one subject is prominent,— it is the 
Christian. It is, of all others, the most frequently introduced, and 
the most copiously treated. “To Christ give all the prophets witness.” 
Whatever matters they may treat of, to him and his religion they 
direct our attention with a remarkable concurrence and agreement. 
The consummation of the designs of God, in his particular covenant 
with the house of Israel, is referred to the days of the Messiah. The 
succession of the kingdoms of the earth has also relation to the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. It may, therefore, be truly said of prophecy and of 
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its scope, that it presents the Redeemer and his everlasting kingdom 


as its centre, and the end of the revelations of God. 

From the time of Samuel the prophets, as a body, displayed great 
literary activity in the department of historical composition. This is 
evident from the numerous references made by the author of the 
Chronicles to original historical writings by prophetic authors. The 
history of David concludes: “Now the acts of David the king, first 
and last, behold, they are written in the book of Samuel the seer, and 
in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer, 
with all his reign and his might, and the times that went over him, 
and over Israel, and over all the kingdoms of the countries” (1 Chron. 
xxix. 29, 30). That of Solomon closes: “ Now the rest of the acts of 
Solomon, first and last, are they not written in the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and in the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and in the 
visions of Iddo the seer against Jeroboam the son of Nebat?” (2 
Chron. ix. 29). In the case of Rehoboam, we read: “ Now the acts of 
Rehoboam, first and last, are they not written in the book of Shemaiah 
the prophet, and of Iddo the seer concerning genealogies?” (2 Chron. 
xii. 15). In that of Abijah: “ And the rest of the acts of Abijah, and 
his ways and his sayings, are written in the story of the prophet Iddo” 
(2 Chron. xiii. 22). In the histories of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 34); 
of Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 22) ; of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 32) ; and 
of Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxili. 19), we find similar references to 
prophetic authors. 

Samuel was not, like Moses, the founder of a new state of things ; 
but he was appointed to regulate the great change which ensued in 
the choice of a king to rule over Israel. At first he remonstrated 
against the wishes of the people, but afterward yielded by Divine di- 
rection, and anointed Saul of the tribe of Benjamin. When Saul, for 
his transgression, was rejected, David of the tribe of Judah was 
anointed by the same hand to succeed to the throne. 

This eminent prophet was the son of Elkanah of Ramathaim-zophim 
(1 Sam. i. 1), who belonged to the tribe of Levi, and family of Kohath 
(1 Chron. vi. 1-28, 33-38; comp. Ex. vi. 16-24). His mother was a 
woman of eminent piety. She was one of the two wives of Elkanah, 
and was childless; which circumstance, added to the taunts of her 
adversary, occasioned her much grief. In her trouble she sought re- 
lief from the Lord at Shiloh. “She vowed a vow, and said, O Lord of 
hosts, if thou wilt indeed look on the affliction of thine handmaid, and 
remember me, and not forget thine handmaid, but wilt give unto thine 
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handmaid a man child, then will I give him unto the Lord all the days 
of his life, and there shall no razor come upon his head” (1 Sam. i. 
11). Her prayer was heard, and she fulfilled her vow. She took her 
son to Shiloh, and “lent him unto the Lord” (ver. 28). 

At Shiloh “Samuel ministered before the Lord, girded with a linen 
ephod. His mother made him a little coat, and brought it to him 
from year to year, when she came up with her husband to offer the 
yearly sacrifice” (1 Sam. 11. 18, 19). 

The child slept within the tabernacle. There occurred his first in- 
spiration as a prophet, and there the first revelation was made to him. 
The Lord revealed to him the calamities which should befall the house 
of Eli. “ And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him, and did let none 
of his words fall to the ground. And all Israel from Dan even to. Beer- 
sheba knew that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the Lord. 
And the Lord appeared again in Shiloh: for the Lord revealed himself 
to Samuel in Shiloh by the word of the Lord” (1 Sam. iii. 19-26). 

The characteristic of Samuel’s prophecy, as already intimated, was 
almost exclusively of a civil nature. Its chief mission was to watch 
over the change introduced by the establishment of the kingly govern- 
ment. This, in his official character as prophet, he did with diligence. 
He anointed, counselled, and directed Saul; and then, by Divine au- 
thority, he anointed David, and appointed the sceptre to him. The 
transference of the priesthood from the house of El, the other chief 
subject of his prophecy, is of a like kind; for it made no change in the 
religion of the Israelites, but only in the public ecclesiastical order of 
it. The distinctive character of prophecy at this period is, therefore, 
its civil nature. As such it was adapted to the time; but it was some- 
thing different from the prophecy of almost every other period. The 
predictions of Samuel, considered in their adaptation to the cireum- 
stances of the time, could not be said to have been framed under favor 
of these circumstances. For his predictions concerning Eli and Saul, 
the priesthood and the throne were delivered in the face of their power; 
his favorable, prediction respecting David seemed to be beyond the 
range of human probability. His first prophecies challenged a jealous 
scrutiny ; his last was placed beyond ‘the command of his influence and 
- direction. In each case, his authority as a prophet was strictly tried. 

Whether or not Samuel was a priest, as well as a prophet, is not ab- 
solutely certain. Dean Stanley asserts : — 


“ Of all the ‘vulgar errors’ in sacred history, none is greater than that 
which represents the conflict of Samuel with Saul as a conflict between the 
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regal and Berdsiel power. It is doubtful even whether he was of Leviti- 
cal descent ; it is certain that he was not a priest. ‘Samuel Propheta fuit, 
Judex fuit, Levita fuit, non Pontifex, ne Sacerdos quidem,’ is the just re- 
mark of Saint Jerome. And in accordance with this we may observe that 
Samuel himself, after the fall of Shiloh, dwelt not at Gibeon or Nob, the 
seat of the Tabernacle and the priesthood, but at Ramah.’’? 


Dean Stanley expresses himself too positively, for Josephus calls 
Samuel’s father “ Elkanah a Levite” (Antiq. of the Jews, chap. x. 
sec, 2), and the genealogies in Chronicles give his descent from 
Kohath, the son of Levi. Moreover, his dedication to the service 
of the tabernacle would afford some presumption of his belonging to 
the Levitical, if not to the priestly, class. 

It is assumed by certain critics that the regal power had no founda- 
tion in the original plan of the theocratic state of the Israelites. But 
the assumption is utterly groundless. The law of the king is laid down 
by the founder of the Hebrew commonwealth in Deut. xvii. 14-20; 
and an intimate relation is perceived between that law and the demand 
made by the people in 1 Samuel viii. 5-22. The form of the demand 
is given in almost the same words used in Deut. xvii. 14. For choice 
by Jehovah, in Deut. xvii. 15, we have choice by the people in 1 Sam- 
uel vii. 18, and by Jehovah in 1 Samuel x. 24. The reference to 
horses is quite different in tone (Deut. xvi. 16; 1 Sam. viii. 11). 

The desire of the people to have a king “was a natural, historical 
growth, and the course of events was determined by the circumstances 
of the time.” And though there is no reference to the statute of 
Deuteronomy, yet we are not to infer from the silence of the narrative 
that Samuel was ignorant of that statute. There are three distinct 
affirmations in 1 Samuel x. 25, which preclude the idea of ignorance 
of it: (1) “Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom ;” 
(2) “and wrote it in a book;” (3) “and laid it up before the Lord.” 
These acts of Samuel are identical with the requirements of the law 
(Deut. xvii. 14-19); and render it probable that the Mosaic law of 
the king was adopted when Saul was made king. 

How shall we, then, understand the words of 1 Samuel viii. 7: 
“And the Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the 
people in all that they have said unto thee: for they have not rejected 
thee, but they have rejected me, that I should not reign over them ?” 
Was the establishment of the monarchy a rejection of Jehovah and 


1 History of the Jewish Church, first series, p. 448. New York : Charles Scribner 
and Company, 1870. 
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against his will? The reason of the people for asking it was cer- 
tainly displeasing to him. They said to Samuel: “ Behold thou art . 
old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways; now make us a king to judge 
us like all the nations” (ver. 5). It was certainly very disrespectful to 
Samuel to suggest to him to resign an authority which he had wielded 
so wisely and so justly, and which the sequel of his history for many 
years proved that he was able to maintain. It was not only disre- 
spectful to the prophet, but it was also an indirect rejection of Jehovah, 
who had appointed him to be judge over Israel. Here lay the sin of 
the people, and not in asking for the establishment of a monarchy. 
Notwithstanding all this, Jehovah granted the request of the people, 
and said to Samuel, “Hearken unto their voice, and make them a 
king” (1 Sam. viii. 22). He said to David, “Thine house and thy 
kingdom shall be established forever” (2 Sam. vii. 16). If the regal 
office itself was against the will of Jehgyah, it is, not probable that 
he would have spoken thus to David, | 

After the establishment of the monarchy, Samuel ceased to be judge 
in the sense of military commander, but continued to be arbitrator of 
moral and religious matters. 


“In this capacity, in conjunction with his prophetical office, and with 
the influence of his personal character, acquired by a long life of disin- 
terested labor for the common good, he represented the supremacy of the 
moral law over the new secular power. 

“He continued to be seer, or prophet, and it was in this capacity that 
he exercised an authority higher than that of the king, as the appointed 
messenger and representative of God himself; he demanded obedience to 
the laws of heaven, and when the king ceased to act in harmony with his 
directions, he solemnly deposed him, and appointed a successor. This high 
position is the distinguishing mark of the true prophet. He is placed above 
all secular authority in virtue of his superhuman mission. In the exercise 
of this high function, Samuel, as the first of the prophets, and as the founder 
of the monarchy, was pre-eminent.” ? 


Samuel was the instrument of a great intellectual and religious 
revival among the people of Israel. The schools, of which he is gen- 
erally considered to have -been the founder, for the awakening and 
intensifying of the prophetic gift, became the nurseries of the litera- 
ture of the regal period. 

He was the president of a seminary of prophets at Naioth in 
Ramah, where the messengers of Saul “saw the company of the 


1 [mperial Bible Dictionary, — “ Samuel.” 
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prophets prophesying,” and where the Spirit of God came upon the 
messengers themselves, so that “they also prophesied” (1 Sam. xix. 
18-24). Mention is also made of a company of prophets prophesying 
with music (1 Sam. x. 5,10). It is difficult to obtain a clear concep- 
tion of this mode of prophesying. It may have sustained some 
analogy to the gift of tongues in the primitive Church. The phe- 
nomenon occurs only in the Old Testament. 

The schools of the prophets obtained for the people of Israel 
a higher culture, and trained a large and active class of men, who 
devoted themselves to the interests of learning and religion. Among 
them originated and was cultivated the prophetic writing of history. 
They formed the centre and source of the reviving moral and religious 
life of the nation. It was with good reason, therefore, that Israelitish 
prophecy should be dated from their founder (Acts iii. 24; xiii. 20). 


SECTION V. 


PROPHECY FROM THE TIME OF DAVID UNTIL THE DISMEMBERMENT OF 
THE KINGDOM. 


DeE.itzscH remarks: “As from the commencement of the end of 
the creation light was preceded by darkness, so in the history of re- 
demption the real beginnings of new crises are mostly preceded by 
those which are abortive, and which finally appear as the dark foil of 
the real. Such an abortive beginning was Cain, the first-born of the 
seed of the woman, and Ishmael, the first-born of the seed of the patri- 
archs ; such an one, too, was Saul, the first king of Israel.” 2 

Saul aspired to be an autocrat ; and for his autocratic conduct in the 
war with the Amalekites, Samuel declared that he had forfeited his 
kingdom. The lesson taught by his reign is that the monarchy 
could not separate itself from the theocracy, nor from the messengers 
of the theocracy, — the prophets. 

God chose a man to succeed Saul who combined all the qualifica- 
tions of a theocratic king. This man was David. “ We find the very 


' See part i. sec. iii. 

2 Old Testament History of Redemption, p. 84. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1881. 

8 Ewald’s History of Israel, vol. iii. p. 55. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 
1878. 
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foundations of his character to be laid in a peculiarly firm and un- 
shaken trust in Jahveh [Jehovah] and the brightest and most spiritual . 
views of the creation and government of the world, together with a 
constant, tender, sensitive awe of the Holy One in Israel, a simple, 
pure striving never to be untrue to him, and the strongest efforts to 
return to him all the more loyally after errors and transgressions.” ! 

It is the general opinion that David rose from the humble walks of 
life. But as his father was the grandson of Boaz, “a mighty man of 
wealth ” (Ruth ii. 1), it is probable that he was in good circumstances, 
and that the earlier years of the son of Jesse were spent in ease and 
comfort. It does not make against this statement that he tended his 
father’s flocks ; for according to the simple manners of those times, the 
sons of wealthy families took part in such employments. Boaz him- 
self shared in the labors of the harvest-field. In his pastoral life, we 
can perceive an important means of training and_preparation for his 
future career. Part of the preparation of Moses for his mission was 
among the flocks in the wilderness. God “chose David also his 
servant and took him from the sheepfolds: from following the ewes 
great with young he brought him to feed Jacob, his people, and Israel 
his inheritance. So he fed them according to the integrity of his 
heart, and guided them by the skilfulness of his hands” (Ps. Ixxviii. 
70-72). 

“ Latest born of Jesse’s race, 
Wonder lights thy bashful face, 
While the Prophet’s gifted oil’ 
Seals thee for a path of toil.” 


The “path of toil” soon commenced after the “ Prophet’s gifted oil” 
had been poured upon him. His age at this time cannot be defi- 
nitely fixed. He was in the bloom of youth, and the sacred narrative 
describes him as “ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenance, and 
goodly to look to” (1 Sam. xvi. 12). His birthplace was Bethlehem, 
where his great antitype was born. In his family there was a mix- 
ture of Canaanitish and Moabitish blood (Matt. i. 5, 6), which may 
have exercised an enlarging influence on his mind and heart. His 
connection with Moab probably encouraged him to escape to that 
country when he was persecuted by Saul, and to intrust his aged 
parents to the care of its king. 

His pastoral life amidst the scenes around Bethlehem furnished him 
with a good opportunity to cultivate the gift of song and music. 

1 Ewald’s History of Israel, vol. iii. p. 58. 
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Stretched on the soft grass, with the flocks feeding peacefully around 
him, he could refresh his soul with music, and con over some of those 
lyrical effusions which are still used in the praises of the sanctuary. 
In some moment of inspiration, his ear may have caught afar off 
the strains of that song sung by angels on the same fields : “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men” (Luke 
ii. 14). 

But his pastoral life, though at times favorable to meditation and 
poetic reverie, was, for the greater part, a life of toil and exertion. It 
furnished a hard and stern training. The flocks required constant 
care and watchfulness. In those days wild animals frequented the 
forests of southern Palestine, the heights of Lebanon, and the thickets 
of Jordan, and made incursions into the pastures of Judea. The 
safety of the flocks depended upon the vigilance and courage of the 
shepherds, who sometimes formed a line on the hills, and shouted to 
terrify the ravenous beasts. A single shepherd would occasionally 
pursue the fierce invader and rescue his prey. David performed one 
of these feats. He said to Saul: “Thy servant kept his father’s 
sheep, and there came a lion, and a bear, and took a lamb out of the 
flock: and I went out after him and smote him, and delivered it out 
of his mouth: and when he rose against me I caught him by his 
beard, and smote him and slew him. Thy servant slew both the lion 
and the bear” (1 Sam. xvii. 34-36). In this way the youthful David 
developed his daring courage, which was so conspicuous in his sub- 
sequent life. 

His victory over Goliath of Gath was the means of raising him 
from a life of obscurity, and bringing him into prominent notice with 
the King and people. It thus formed a turning-point in his career, 
—a career checkered and varied as few careers have been. 

The popularity of the young victor excited the jealousy of Saul. 
From the day that the women of Israel sang, “ Saul has slain his thou- 
sands, and David his ten thousands” (1 Sam. xviii. 7), the evil eye of 
the King was upon him. Plans were laid to entrap him, which were 
frustrated by his valor and prudence. When the King’s madness 
convinced him that his life was no longer safe, he fled to Naioth in 
Ramah, where Samuel lived. There he met with the aged prophet, 
who had anointed him at Bethlehem to be king over Israel. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of Saul’s persecutions of 
David, — how he pursued him from place to place, until David, in a 
moment of gloom, said in his heart: “I shall now perish one day by 
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the hand of Saul; there is nothing better for me than that I should 
speedily escape into the land of the Philistines; and Saul shall de- . 
spair of me, to seek me any more in any coast of Israel: so shall I 
escape out of his hand. And David arose, and passed over with the 
six hundred men that were with him unto Achish, the son of Maoch, 
King of Gath” (1 Sam. xxvii. 1, 2). 

Achish bestowed upon David Ziklag, which at this time was in the 
possession of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxvii. 6). It was there that 
he heard of the death of Saul, who, with three sons, had fallen in 
battle with the Philistines, on the mountains of Gilboa. There he 
poured out from his magnanimous and tender heart the beautiful and 
touching elegy: “The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places : 
how are the mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Ashkelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye-_mountains of Gil- 
boa, let there be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields 
of offerings: for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the 
shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil” (2 
Sam. i. 19-21 seq.). 

From Ziklag David went to Hebron, where the men of Judah 
“anointed him king over the house of Judah” (2 Sam. i. 4). 

After this “there was long war between the house of Saul and the 
house of David: but David waxed stronger and stronger, and the 
house of Saul waxed weaker and weaker” (2 Sam. ii. 1). Finally, 
after the defection and assassination of Abner (7-10, 27), and the 
murder of Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iv. 6-8), “all the tribes of Israel came to 
David unto Hebron, and spake, saying, Behold we are thy bone and 
thy flesh. Also in time past, when Saul was king over us, thou wast 
he that leddest out and broughtest in Israel: and the Lord said to 
thee, thou shalt feed my people Israel, and thou shalt be a captain 
over Israel. So all the elders of Israel came to the King to Hebron; 
and King David made a league with them in Hebron before the 
‘Lord; and they anointed David king over Israel. David was thirty 
years old when he began to reign, and he reigned forty years. In 
Hebron he reigned over Judah seven years and six months; and in 
Jerusalem he reigned thirty and three years over all Israel and 
Judah” (2 Sam. v. 1-5). 

David now proceeded “without delay to fulfil the warlike duties 
that devolved on him as king of Israel against the external enemies 
of the kingdom; for a principal condition of the establishment of 
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internal unity and of the vigorous theocratic development of the 
national life was the purging of the land from the still powerful 
remains of the Canaanitish peoples.” He “took the stronghold. of 
Zion: the same is the city of David” (2 Sam. v. 7). In the his- 
torical books the “city of David” (ver. 9) has the narrower signifi- 
eation of the old upper city, being used only in poetry of the whole 
city (Is. xxii. 9), while, according to 1 Kings viii. 1; 1 Chron. xv. 1, 
29, it is distinguished from Jerusalem as a whole. “Zion,” there- 
fore, in the historical books, means originally only Mount Zion, on 
which the city of David was built; but it is used by poets and 
prophets for Jerusalem in general, in allusion to its character as 
God’s royal dwelling-place and throne. In David’s person and gov- 
ernment, Jehovah, the covenant God and King of Israel, established 
his throne on Mount Zion. It became the theocratic dwelling-place, 
and holy city of God, “the city of the great King” (Matt. v. 35). 

The reign of Saul was in conflict with the theocratic principle 
advocated by the prophets. But David, from his accession to the 
throne until the close of his life, considered himself a theocratic 
ruler. He was filled with this idea; and his acts, as some of his 
psalms testify, were founded on the thought that he was the servant 
of Jehovah, who had chosen him from the sheepfolds to feed his 
people (Ps. Ixxviii. 70-72). 

The union of the temporal kingship with the Divine authority, by 
virtue of which the King was settled in Jehovah’s house and kingdom 
(1 Chron, xvii. 14), and sat upon the throne of the kingdom of Je- 
hovah (1 Chron. xviii. 5; xxix. 23), was effected externally when the 
hill of Zion, which, after the conquest of Jerusalem, had been chosen 
as the seat of government, was also made the seat of the sanctuary 
by the installation of the ark of the covenant (2 Sam. vi. 12), which 
David brought up from the house of Obed-edom into his own city. 
Sacrifices were still offered in the old tabernacle, which was at Gibeon 
(1 Chron. xvi. 37-42; 2 Chron. i. 3); but the hill of Zion, which was 
the dwelling-place of Jehovah (Ps. ix. 11; Ixxiv. 2; lxxvi. 2; Ixxviil. 
68). was from this time forth the centre of the theocracy. Thence pro- 
ceeded the manifestations of God’s grace and power (Ps. i. 4; xx. 2; 
ex. 2). “Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath shined” 
(Ps. 1. 2). The glory of the Divine kingdom centred in Jerusalem, 
“the city of God” (Ps. xlvi. 4); “the city of the great King” (Ps. xlviii. 2), 
whose “foundation is in the holy mountains” (Ps. lxxxvii. 1). 

Jerusalem surrounded by mountains (Ps. cxxv. 2) was a symbol of 
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the Church of God, in which all the nations of the earth shall receive 
the rights of citizenship (Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, 5). 

The idea of the Divine sonship first appears in Exodus iv. 22: “Thus 
saith the Lord, Israel is my son, even my first-born.” There it ap- 
pertains to the people. God, by Nathan the prophet, transfers it to 
David, the representative of the people, who attained through him 
to a consciousness of their national power. “He shall build a house 
for my name, and I will establish the throne of his kingdom forever. 
I will be his father, and he shall be my son” (2 Sam. vii. 13, 14). 
David became the typical son of God, whose throne is now occupied 
by the only begotten Son of the Father (1 John iv. 9; Luke i. 32). 

The Divine promise, delivered to him by Nathan, forms a new stage 
in the history of the kingdom of God. It confirms the theocratical, 
royal office to David’s descendants. ‘Thine house and thy kingdom 
shall be established forever before thee; thy throne shall be estab- 
lished forever” (2 Sam. vii. 16). 

David united in himself, as Moses and Samuel had already done, 
to a certain degree, the three theocratic dignities, — the theocratic 
kingship, a certain measure of the priestly character, and the gift of 
prophecy. Without infringing upon the special offices of the priest- 
hood, he offered “burnt offerings and peace offerings, and blessed the 
people in the name of the Lord of hosts” (2 Sam. vi. 18). He may 
not, however, have offered the sacrifices in his own person; nor is it 
probable that he pronounced the Aaronic benediction (Num. vi. 23-26). 
The blessing may have been a benedictory address. 

But he possessed, in a large measure, the gift of prophecy, as his 
Psalms abundantly testify: “The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, 
and his word was in my tongue” (2 Sam. xxiii. 2); and the apostle 
Peter said, on the day of Pentecost, “Therefore [David] being a 
prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to him . . . 
he, seeing this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ,” ete. (Acts 
ii. 30, 31). 

In the person of David, prophecy makes some of its greatest reve- 
lations. In him, as in Abraham, the temporal and evangelical predic- 
tions are united. His reign is a cardinal point of their union, In 
the prophetic Psalms, the most of which are ascribed to him, the 
attributes of the reign and the religion of the Messiah are foreshown 
to us. The royal prophet sets before us a king set upon the holy hill 
of Zion, his law, the opposition made to him by the kings of the 

1 Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, vol. ii. p. 158. 
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earth, their rage defeated, his sceptre of righteousness, his unchange- 
able priesthood, his divine sonship, his death and resurrection, and 
his dominion embracing the whole world (Psalms i1., xvi. xlv., xxi, 
fexxix., cx). 

As there is a great increase of prophetic light during this period, 
subsequent prophecy often reverts to it. There is no individual, one 
only excepted, of whom more is said by the prophets than of David. 
“The throne of David,” “the sure mercies of David,” are frequently 
mentioned in the progress of prophetic revelation; and the single 
person who formed the principal theme of the divine oracles, was He 
who was both the Son of David and his Lord, to whom the glory of 
David’s kingdom and the prophecies relating to it pre-eminently 
belong. 

As the Messiah was to be born of the seed of David, according to 
the flesh, there was a congruity originating some of the clearest and 
most remarkable prophecies concerning him, at the time of the exalta- 
tion of the house of David; for the Messiah was to be, as we have seen, 
the heir of David’s throne, the King of Israel, the Ruler of the people 
of God. We observe the same order in the call of Abraham, and in 
the constitution of the tribes. When God first separated the family 
in which the Messiah was to be born, the seed of blessing was revealed 
to the founder and patriarch of that family. When the family began 
to divide and branch into tribes, the tribe of Judah was designated by 
prophecy as that from which Shiloh was to spring. When the king- 
dom of David is set up, the reign and power of the Messiah was 
brought into view. The congruity is not limited to the time of 
David's exaltation, for, as already intimated, he was a typical king. 
The evangelical end is not only foreshown with the temporal appoint- 
ment, but it was stamped upon it. In the house of David is founded 
a kingdom; but Christ has his kingdom, his protecting power and 
rule over the people of God, as truly as Solomon and other heirs of 
the house of David had theirs, The temporal kingdom bears some 
image to the other; they are two analogous subjects and fit to be com- 
bined together as prophecy has combined them. This analogy and 
combination bring before us the double sense, as it has been called, 
which is best explained on the principles of typology. 

The prophecies of this period relating to the Messiah partake prin- 
cipally of the regal character, and David, the king and prophet, -is 
made the promulgator of them; and an excellent provision was made 
for the expression, and to secure the memory of them, in the language 
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of poetry. They passed into the devotions, public and private, of the 
Church of Israel, and they are retained in the Christian Church. 

God’s promise to David, through Nathan the prophet, of an ever- 
lasting, hereditary possession of the throne of Israel, links, from that 
time, the Messianic hope with his house (2 pou vii. 12-16 ; 1 Chron. 
xvii. 11-14). 


“Tt follows [observes Dr. Delitzsch] (1) that the king, who is to be the 
complete fulfilment of the hope of Israel, must be a son (descendant) of 
David; (2) that he will build the true temple of Jehovah, a temple, as 
is clear at a later time, which is nobler than the stone temple of Solomon, 
and that of the post-exilic period (Zech. vi. 12); (3) that the relation of the 
father to the son, in which God places himself to the King of the house of 
David, will attain in the future ideal king its profoundest depth and inti- 
macy (Ps. ii. 7, 12). The seed of David, which is the object of the promise, 
is not one ruler, but a chain of rulers. Yet this seed_is to be understood 
like the collective ‘he’ (sin, Gen. iii. 15 ; comp. p 25), which includes the 
Son of man par excellence as its centre and climax. Likewise the collective 
‘he’ (2 Sam. vii. 13, 14) includes in itself the Son of David in the highest 
sense, and the Founder of the true temple of God, which is the Church.” ! 


David was succeeded by his son Solomon (peaceful), a name given 
in accordance with a prophecy which foretold his birth, and predicted 
that he would be a man of peace (1 Chron. xxii. 6-10). At his birth 
the Lord sent by the hand of Nathan the prophet, and called his name 
Jedidiah [beloved of Jah] (2 Sam. xii. 25); but the name given by 
his father continued to be the royal designation of the son. 

Both David and Solomon were typical characters. The former was 
a type of the Messiah in his path through humiliation and suffering 
to victory; the latter, of the same great antitype in the glory of 
his kingdom. In the time of Solomon the people of Israel occu- 
pied a high position among the nations, and maintained a peaceful 
intercourse with them. Never did they possess in such abundance 
all the elements of material wealth and intellectual culture, which 
the taste and wisdom of Solomon employed to adorn his court, and 
crown his empire with glory. The queen of Sheba was attracted 
by his glory and fame, and came to Jerusalem to verify the truth of 
the reports which she had heard; and when she had seen all the mag- 
nificence of his court, she said: “It was a true report that I heard in 
mine own land of thy acts and of thy wisdom. Howbeit I believed 


1 Old Testament History of Redemption, pp. 88, 89. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1881. 
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not the words, until I came, and mine eyes had seen it; and behold, 
the half was not told me: thy wisdom and prosperity exceedeth the 
fame which I heard” (1 Kings x. 1-10). 

In actual extent, the boundaries of the chosen people did not, in 
the time of Solomon, reach beyond the conquests of his father. He 
had dominion over nearly all the territory comprised in the original 
grant to Abraham. “The Lord magnified Solomon exceedingly in the 
sight of all Israel, and bestowed upon him such royal majesty as had 
not been on any king before him in Israel” (1 Chron. xxix. 25). 

The greatest monument of Solomon’s reign was the Temple. It had 
been a command and a prediction that he should build this edifice in 
his days (1 Chron. xxii. 8-10). This glorious fane was commenced 
under the auspices of prophecy (2 Chron. vi. 16, 17). The royal 
builder, at its dedication, made mention, in the hearing of all Israel, 
of past and subsisting predictions, which mention in the hearing of 
those who could have given a ready contradiction, in case they were 
false, certified that they were fulfilled and known. He, moreover, 
acknowledged the theocratic character of his kingdom (2 Chron. vi. 
16), referring to the prophecy which Nathan delivered to his father 
(2 Sam. vii. 12-16 ; 1 Chron. xvii. 11-14). 

The Temple itself was a prophecy. Its symbolical significance was 
entirely identical with that of the tabernacle. Its plan was given by 
inspiration to David, and delivered by him to Solomon (1 Chron. 
xxviii. 11-19). The building of it was directed for the reason that 
God had given “rest to his people,” and henceforth would not suffer 
them to wander, or to be disturbed, so long as they enjoyed the privi- 
lege of being his people. “Moreover, I will appoint a place for my 
people Israel, and will plant them, that they may dwell in a place of 
their own, and move no more” (2 Sam. vii. 10). This promise of rest 
is connected with the Temple; for it was spoken by the prophet 
Nathan, when God confirmed the design of building it. A fixed 
sanctuary of their religion was the most appropriate pledge that they 
could receive of the stability of their national fortunes. It must have 
been a gratifying pledge to a people who had been pilgrims in Canaan, 
strangers in Egypt, wanderers in the desert, and who again in Canaan 
had sought a home for their religion, in the removals of their migratory 
ark. “Whereas I have not dwelt in any house since the time that I 
brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but 
have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle” (2 Sam. vii. 6). 

It may be said that the Temple did not have a lasting continuance. 
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The people were carried into captivity and the Temple was destroyed. 
To this it may be replied that the Temple was never designed to act. 
as a charm to avert the Divine judgments, in case of disobedience. It 
fell with the people and rose with them. It was the place which God 
had “chosen to set his name there.” It was the acknowledged and 
authorized seat of their worship, upon which their covenant stood. 
Except around that Temple the Israelites have never been able to 
settle themselves as a people; except in it, they have never been able 
to find a public home for their nation and their religion. God made 
it their “resting place ;” and if it exists no more, it is a proof that 
they have ceased to be his people. The long desolation of the 
Temple, and their removal from the seat of it are, therefore, proofs 
that their polity and peculiar law have, in the purposes of Providence, 
come to an end. 

God forewarned Solomon that the Temple, which was to be a 
“resting place” on condition of obedience, “should, in case of disobedi- 
ence on the part of the people, be destroyed. “ But if ye will at all 
turn from following me, ye or your children, and will not keep my 
commandments and my statutes which I have set before you, but go 
and serve other gods and worship them, then will I cut off Israel out 
of the land which I have given them; and this house, which I have 
hallowed for my name, will I cast out of my sight; and Israel shall 
be a proverb and a by-word among all people: and at this house, 
which is high, every one that passeth by it shall be astonished, and 
shall hiss ; and they shall say, Why hath the Lord done thus unto this 
land, and to this house?” (1 Kings ix. 6-8 ; 2 Chron. vi, 19-22), 

Such was the oracular communication from God to Solomon, on the 
completion of the sacred edifice. As Moses, the founder of the com- 
monwealth of Israel, was inspired to forewarn the people, at the be- 
ginning of their national existence, of their future afflictions and 
dispersions, so the builder of the Temple had foreshown to him, at the 

_time of its completion, a view of its destruction, by the avenging hand 
of the Almighty, as one of the special acts of his judgments against 
his people, in case of their disobedience and apostasy. 

The glorious empire of Solomon*tame to ruin, With all his wis- 
dom, which placed him above the wise of every age, he was guilty 
of much folly. He “multiplied wives to himself” until his harem 
numbered “seven hundred wives, princesses, and three hundred con- 
cubines” (1 Kings xi. 3). “His wives’ turned away his heart after 
other gods” (ver. 4), and he introduced polytheism (ver. 5,7). Thus 
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-was he led away from the paths of David his father, “and the Lord 
was angry with Solomon” (ver. 9). Along with this depravation 
of morals and religion, followed, naturally, a depravation of that just 
and wise policy of government which had won for Solomon the 
admiration and love of his subjects. Oppressive burdens were laid 
upon the people, which produced discontent. 

These things provoked the Lord to anger, and he “said unto Solo- 
mon, forasmuch as this is done of thee, and thou hast not kept my 
covenant and my statutes, which I have commanded thee, I will surely 
rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy servant. Not- 
withstanding in thy days I will not do it for David thy father’s sake ; 
but I will rend it out of the hand of thy son. Howbeit I will not 
rend away all the kingdom; but I will give one tribe to thy son for 
David my servant’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake which I have 
chosen” (1 Kings xi. 11-13). 

The glory of the kingdom of Israel ended with the peaceful and 
prosperous reign of Solomon. On the accession of his son Rehoboam, 
ten tribes revolted and formed a separate kingdom under Jeroboam. 
Judah and Benjamin adhered to the house of David. This was a 
convulsion affecting the whole body of Israel. Their monarchy, so 
lately compacted, was rent in pieces ; their public union, under which 
they had been subjects of the Divine covenant, was broken; and a 
cause of discord was rooted between the members of the common- 
wealth whom God had placed in Canaan in a community of country 
and religion. Such a change would raise a question of their cove- 
nanted religion. Where did the promises of God attached to that rela- 
tion rest? Did they rest with Israel? or with Judah ? or with both ? 
or were they forfeited? Prophecy answered the question. The event 
had been foretold in Solomon’s reign by the prophet Ahijah (1 Kings 
xi, 29-39). It was also preceded by many predictions, which sup- 
plied discriminating marks of the purposes of Providence now in 
operation. There were Jacob’s predictions of the ascendency of the 
tribe of Judah, and of the continuance of the sceptre with it until the 
advent of Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 8-10). There were the recent promises 
of favor to the house of David (2 Sam. vii. 12-16). There was the 
Temple at Jerusalem, the local seat of their religion. And last of all, 
there was the prophecy of Ahijah, which fully met the case, both in 


the particular form of the event, and in the reason of it. As to-the - 


event, the prediction of Ahijah limited the defection to ten tribes, and 
fixed the time of it in the reign of Solomon’s son. The reasons of it 
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were the corruptions introduced by Solomon (1 Kings xi. 33). It 
was preceded, therefore, by the announcement of prophecy, sufficiently © 
adequate to solve all questions in regard to the transmission of the 
covenant.! 


SECTION VI. 


FROM THE DISMEMBERMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM UNTIL THE 
OVERTHROW OF THE KINGDOM OF THE TEN TRIBES. 


THE moral causes of the dismemberment of the United Kingdom 
have been briefly pointed out. These were, in general terms, the vio- 
lation of the covenant and statutes of Jehovah, conspicuously manifest 
in Solomon’s polygamy, — perhaps unparalleled in degree at that time, 
—and in the introduction of idolatry. But there were also political 
causes leading to the same result. So far as polygamy was concerned, 
the responsibility of having introduced it, on a large scale, rested on 
his father David. The mass of the people doubtless lived in a state 
of monogamy; but the example of their monarch could not fail to 
nurture among them views out of harmony with the highest social 
purity. The licentiousness described and reprobated in the book of 
Proverbs (chap. vii.) ought to have suggested the propriety of a reform 
at court. 

Dean Stanley has remarked: “As Bacon is, in English, ‘the 
wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind,’ so is Solomon in Jewish and in 
sacred history.”2 This judgment is severe. In Jewish and in Eng- 
lish history there have been worse and meaner men than Solomon and 
Bacon. They were both examples— perhaps not the most conspicu- 
ous in the world —of the futility of mere human wisdom in the 
cuidance of life; and their sins and follies remind us that “the fear 
of the Lord is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is understanding” 
(Job xxviii. 28). 

At the death of Solomon the sun of the Jewish monarchy set in a 
cloud, from which it never emerged in the splendor that had clothed 
it during his reign and that of his father David. It was divided, and 
both divisions, after many vicissitudes of fortune, were overthrown. 

The principal disturbing political cause was the unwise and op- 
pressive policy of the government. Enormous expenses, created by 


1 See Davison on Prophecy. 
2 History of the Jewish Church, second series, p. 274. 
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immense public works, and a luxurious court, rendered heavy taxes 
necessary. This alienated the affections of the people, who were un- 
willing to pay for the support of the magnificence and glory which 
had dazzled them. On the accession of Rehoboam, the refusal to re- 
move these heavy public burdens was the occasion of the secession of 
the Ten Tribes. Their words of revolt were : — 


“What portion have we in David ? 
Neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse; 
To your tents, O Israel ; 
See to thine own house, David” (1 Kings xii. 16). 


Though Solomon’s reign was one of peace, yet it was not entirely 
free from both external and internal troubles. It is recorded (1 
Kings xi. 14, 15, 17) that “the Lord stirred up an adversary unto 
Solomon, Hadad the Edomite: he was of the king’s seed in Edom. 
For it came to pass, when David was in Edom, and Joab the captain 
of the host was gone up to bury the slain, after he had smitten every 
male in Edom, that Hadad fled, he and certain Edomites of his father’s 
servants with him, to go into Egypt; Hadad being yet a little child.” 

“ And God stirred him [Solomon] up another adversary, — Rezon, 
the son of Eliadah, which fled from his lord, Hadadezer, king of Zobah ; 
and he gathered men unto him, and became captain over a band, when 
David slew them of Zobah; and they went to Damascus, and dwelt 
therein, and reigned in Damascus. And he was an enemy to Israel 
all the days of Solomon, beside the mischief that Hadad did; and he 
abhorred Israel, and reigned over Syria” (ver. 23-25). 

The whole section (1 Kings xi. 14—40) is evidently connected with 
the immediately preceding account of Solomon’s fall, and of the im- 
pending division of his kingdom. But as these two men manifested 
their hostility shortly after Solomon had ascended the throne, the 
editors of “The Bible for Learners” say : — 


“This misrepresentation of things is evidently quite misleading. The 
writer himself betrays the fact that he arranges his materials in the order 
that seems best to him to account for the king’s conduct; for after men- 
tioning his idolatry, he goes on to say that Yahweh was angry with him for 
it, and punished him by stirring up Hadad the Edomite and Rezon the 
Syrian to make war upon him. But as a matter of fact, these two men 
raised the standard of revolt immediately after Solomon had ascended the 
throne, and so cannot possibly have been sent by Yahweh to punish one 
of the last deeds of his reign. It is easy to see what gave rise to the histo- 
rian’s representations, A religious man of the seventh century B. ©. could 
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not believe that the king who had shown such zeal in the worship of 
Yahweh as to build the Temple at Jerusalem, could have been an idolater . 
at the same time; for to his mind the two things were absolutely 
incompatible.” +. 


It is very evident that the sacred writer is not following chrono- 
logical order. He sums up in this section (1 Kings xi. 14-40) the 
troubles of Solomon’s reign, — both external and internal. He prob- 
ably did this to avoid the interruption of the narrative of the pros- 
perity and glory of his kingdom. Solomon’s external enemies were 
Hadad and Rezon. It does not seein, however, that they showed 
their animosity by open hostilities. They cherished a pent-up hatred, 
which was ready to burst forth at any time, and which became more 
open when they heard of the internal discords of the kingdom of Israel. 
This was probably all that the sacred historian meant ; and taking the 
whole narrative into view, it is all that a candid reader would under- 
stand from it. The narrative furnishes no ground to designate the 
writer a “later worker-up of Deuteronomy” and a “shifter of the 
historical facts.” | 

The chief promoter of Solomon’s internal troubles was one of his 
own subjects, Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who belonged to the tribe 
of Ephraim, — a tribe distinguished for its proud, turbulent, and war- 
like spirit. From a very early period in the history of the Israelitish 
nation the tribe of Ephraim had shown jealousy of the tribe of Judah, 
whose ‘pre-eminence had been predicted by the dying patriarch (Gen. 
xlix. 8-12). The tribe of Ephraim, relying on the great name of 
Joseph, on the right of primogeniture which it had acquired in con- 
sequence of having been adopted by Jacob (Gen. xlviii. 5, 19; 1 
Chron. v. 2), and confiding in its numbers, rapidly increased in strength 
and prosperity (Josh. xvil. 14; Judg. i. 35). They manifested their 
envious spirit in murmuring against Jephthah (Judg. xii. 1-4). David 
had officers belonging to this tribe (1 Chron. xxvii. 10, 14), and it 
doubtless participated with the other tribes in welcoming him, after 
the death of Absalom, back from his flight (2 Sam. xix. 41-43). But 
David had done some things calculated to excite its envy and sow the 
seeds of dissension. He had chosen Jerusalem for his capital and for 
the centre of worship, to the exclusion of Shiloh, a town of Ephraim, 
where the tabernacle had formerly been set up and the ark kept 
(Josh. xviii. 1), This must have been humiliating to that proud tribe ; 


1 H. Oort and Dr. J. Hooykaas, with the assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen. Boston: 
Roberts Bros., 1878. Vol. ii. p. 88. 
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but it was still more humiliating, when the choice of Judah and of 
Mount Zion was celebrated in song (unless the psalm belongs to a 
later period): “Moreover, he refused the tabernacle of Joseph, and 
chose not the tribe of Ephraim, but chose the tribe of Judah, the 
Mount Zion which he loved” (Ps. 1xxviii. 67, 68). 

Finally, the erection of the Temple, the immovable sanctuary, se- 
cured the supremacy of Judah. The embellishment of Jerusalem, the 
heavy taxes, the commercial advantages of Judah compared with those 
of Ephraim, —all these things contributed to nurture discontent and 
to foster a revolutionary spirit. The reign of Solomon developed the 
circumstances that led to a revolt, and the man who was to take ad- 
vantage of them, That man, as already stated, was Jeroboam. 

When Solomon was constructing the fortifications of Millo, he em- 
ployed this young Ephraimite on the works, and made him superin- 
tendent over the taxes and labors exacted from his tribe (1 Kings xi. 
26-28). While executing the duties of his office, the prophet Ahijah, 
the Shilonite, met him, and foretold to him, accompanying his predic- 
tion by a symbolical act, that God would “rend the kingdom out of 
the hand of Solomon and give ten tribes to” him (ver. 29-31). The 
conduct of Jeroboam subsequent to this meeting seems to have ex- 
cited the suspicion of the king; for “Solomon sought therefore to kill 
Jeroboam. And Jeroboam arose and fled into Egypt, unto Shishak 
king of Egypt, and was in Egypt until the death of Solomon” (ver. 40). 

After the death of Solomon, Jeroboam was recalled from Egypt 
(1 Kings xii. 3); and he “and all the congregation of Israel came 
and spake unto Rehoboam, saying, Thy father made our yoke grievous ; 
now therefore make thou the grievous service of thy father, and his 
heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee” 
(ver. 3,4). Rehoboam, forsaking “the counsel of the old men,” and 
following the advice of “the young men that were grown up with 
him” (ver. 6-10), replied: “Whereas my father did lade you with 
a heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke: my father hath chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions” (ver. 11, 14.) 
This reply sealed the doom of the united kingdom. Ten tribes 
seceded, and made Jeroboam king; two tribes, Judah and Benjamin, 
adhered to the house of David. 

The dismemberment of the kingdom was from the Lord. The 
establishment, therefore, of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes had the 
Divine sanction. But the religious division which immediately fol- 
lowed was very different. It had no authority from God. It was a 
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rejection of the place, which He had “hallowed to put His name 
there forever” (1 Kings ix. 3). The setting up of the calves at . 
Bethel and at Dan was a violation of the fundamental law (Ex. xx. 
3,4). That, with the consecration of the priests (1 Kings xxii. 29, 
31), was a repudiation of the theocracy, and alienated the kingdom 
from that special providential interposition which God’s covenant 
with Israel guaranteed to his people. 


“It may be doubted whether the division of the two kingdoms greatly 
shortened the independent existence of the Hebrew race, or interfered with 
the purposes which it is thought may be traced in the establishment of Da- 
vid’s monarchy. If among these purposes were the preservation of the true 
religion in the world, and the preparation of an agency adapted for the diffu- 
sion of Christianity in due season, then it must be observed, first, that asa 
bulwark providentially raised against the corrupting influence of idolatrous 
Tyre and Damascus, Israel kept back that contagion from.Judah, and partly 
exhausted it before its arrival in the South ; next, that the purity of Divine 
worship was not impaired by the excision of those tribes which were re- 
mote from the influence of the Temple, and by the concentration of priests 
and religious Israelites within the Southern kingdom ; and lastly, that to 
the worshippers at Jerusalem the early decline and fall of Israel was a 
solemn and impressive spectacle of judgment, — the working out of the 
problem of God’s toleration of idolatry. This prepared the heart of Judah 
for the revivals under Hezekiah and Josiah, softened them into repentance 
during the captivity, and strengthened them for their absolute renuncia- 
tion of idolatry, when, after seventy years, they returned to Palestine to 
teach the world that there is a spiritual bond more efficacious than the 
occupancy of a certain soil for keeping up national existence, and to be- 


come the channel through which God’s greatest gift was conveyed to 
mankind.” ? 


With the dismemberment of the kingdom, the history of the chil- 
dren of Israel began to assume a new character. Their land was in 
the centre of the commerce and political movements of the world, 
and partially exposed to the assaults of the great powers both of Asia 
and Africa, which contended with each other for supremacy. These 
powers consequently regarded the small intervening country with coy- 
etous eyes. While it remained unitéd under David and Solomon, it 
was an object of fear to its enemies. They were awed by its victories, 
and they dreaded its power. But when it was dismembered, and the 
two sections became hostile to each other, it ceased to be formidable to 

1 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, — “ Israel, Kingdom of.” 
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the surrounding nations, and ultimately became a prey to their ambi- 
tion. These heathen powers were the instrument which God employed 
to chastise and punish His people for their rebellion and apostasy. 

The first of these kingdoms which God employed for this purpose 
was Syria, whose capital was Damascus. This power carried on 
hostilities with various success, many years, against the kingdom of 
the ten tribes. In the time of Ahaz, king of Judah, Pekah, king of 
Israel, and Rezin, king of Syria (Isa. vii. 1), formed an alliance against 
him ; Ahaz invoked the aid of Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, who 
destroyed Damascus, brought its kingdom to an end, and carried the 
inhabitants captive into Assyria. 

The kingdom of the Ten Tribes, in the reign of Hoshea, became 
tributary to Assyria; but “the king of Assyria found conspiracy in 
Hoshea; for he had sent messengers to So, king of Egypt, and brought 
no present to the king of Assyria, as he had done year by year: there- 
fore the king of Assyria shut him up, and bound him in prison. 
Then the king of Assyria came up throughout all the land, and went 
up to Samaria, and besieged it three years. In the ninth year of 
Hoshea the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan, 
and in the cities of the Medes. For so it was, that the children of Is- 
rael had sinned against the Lord their God, which had brought them 
up out of the land of Egypt, from under the hand of Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, and had feared other gods, and walked in the statutes of the 
heathen, whom the Lord cast out from before the children of Israel, 
and of the kings of Israel, which they had made”(2 Kings xvii. 
4-8). 

The third monarchy by which the people of God were chastised 
and humbled was the Babylonian. In the year 713 Berodach-baladan, 
king of Babylon, sent ambassadors to Hezekiah, king of Judah, and 
established friendly relations with him. During the reign of Manas- 
seh, Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, appears as the ruler of Babylon. 
But his kingdom was now approaching its fall. Nabopolassar, the 
governor of Babylon, became an independent king in the year 625 
B. C., and was the founder of the new Babylonian and Chaldean 
dynasty, which acquired extensive dominion. His son, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, destroyed the kingdom of Judah, which survived its sister 
kingdom one hundred and thirty-five years, and lasted from B. c. 975 
to B.c, 586, 

These are the nations which God employed to chastise and punish 
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the people of Israel for their division, rebellion, and apostasy ; and 
’ which in their turn were overthrown as soon as the purposes of God: 
were fulfilled. It was not in their heart to execute the Divine pur- 
poses. They were actuated by wicked ambition; they were ar- 
rogant, and despised Jehovah, the God of Israel. Therefore they 
did not remain unpunished. Divine justice overtook them, for they 
were guilty.} 

Jeroboam at first took up his residence at Shechem, the chief town 
of Ephraim, where Abimelech was made king by its inhabitants 
(Judges ix. 6). Subsequently he dwelt in Tirzah (1 Kings xiv. 
17), which continued to be the capital under his immediate 
successors, 

As long as the people of Israel continued to worship at J sould 
the Peliaeat separation of the tribes could not be considered enduring. 
To secure his elevation, and to make the diyision ofthe Davidic king- 
dom complete and permanent, he repudiated the existing theocratic 
institutions, and introduced into his kingdom the politico-ecclesias- 
tical principle in place of the theocratic. He erected two sanctuaries, 
—one in the South and one in the North. The Southern sanctuary 
was at Bethel,—a place of sacred memories to the people of Israel. 
This was called the king’s chapel (Amos vii. 13).‘ The Northern 
sanctuary was at Dan, where the Danites had set up a graven image 
in the time of the Judges (Judg. xviii. 30). Jeroboam made two 
golden calves, and put the one in Bethel and the other in Dan 
(1 Kings xii. 28, 29), saying to the people: “It is too much 
for you to go up to Jerusalem: behold thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt” Cb.). This was 
“changing the glory of the incorruptible God into an image of four- 
footed beasts” (Rom. 1. 23), and was treated by the prophets as idol- 
atry. It was a return to the calf-worship instituted by Aaron; and 
Jeroboam used the same words at their consecration which had been 
used by Aaron (Ex. xxxii. 4). A similar place of worship must 
subsequently ‘have existed at Gilgal (Amos iv. 4; Hos, iv. 15; ix 
15s xa, 11) 

The priests and Levites, whose tribe had consecrated itself to Jeho- 

vah, when it vindicated his worship so terribly in the matter of the 

golden calf (Ex. xxxii. 26-28), could not, of course, acquiesce in this 

great religious defection, and resorted to Rehoboam. They “left their 

suburbs and their possession, and came to Judah and Jerusalem: for 
1 Kurtz’s Sacred History, p. 210. 2 Appendix M. 
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Jeroboam and his sons had cast them off from executing the priests’ 
office unto the Lord ; and he ordained him priests for the high places, 
and for the devils [he-goats, or satyrs, R. V.], and for the calves which 
he had made” (2 Chron. xi. 14,15). That he might have a priest- 
hood subservient to his will, Jeroboam “ made priests of the lowest of 
the people, which were not of the sons of Levi” (1 Kings xii. 31). 
“ Whosoever would, he consecrated him, and he became one of the 
priests of the high places” (1 Kings xiii. 33; compare 2 Chron. xiii. 
9). The ignorant, corrupt, and debased character of this priesthood is 
shown by Hosea (iv. 6,9; vi. 9). Such a priesthood could not com- 
mand the respect of the nation; neither could they withstand the 
oppression, nor strengthen the weakness of the king. Moreover, a 
priesthood created, and a ritual devised for secular purposes could 
have no hold on the conscience of the people. 

“ Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the fifteenth 
day of the month, like unto the feast that is in Judah, and he offered 
upon the altar” (1 Kings xii. 32). This was the feast of tabernacles, 
or of harvest, which according to the Mosaic law (Levit. xxiii. 34), 
fell on the seventh month. Jeroboam is said to have “devised” this 
change “of his own heart” (ver. 33). He may have appointed it to 
prevent the ten tribes meeting the other two; or it may have had 
some reference to the time of harvest, which was later in the Northern 
than in the Southern parts. 

Jeroboam was warned in vain by a prophet from Judah, against the 
worship at Bethel (1 Kings xiii. 1-10). Ahijah, the same prophet 
who had foretold his elevation to the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, de- 
nounced the curse of God against him, on account of his idolatry, and 
predicted the approaching extirpation of his family (1 Kings xiv. 
7-14). He was succeeded by his son Nadab, who reigned two years, 
and “did evil in the sight of the Lord, and walked in the way of his 
father, and in his sin wherewith he made Israel to sin” (1 Kings xv. 
25, 26). 

During the siege of Gibbethon, Baasha conspired against Nadab, 
slew him, and reigned in his stead (1 Kings xy. 27,28). He fulfilled 
the curse pronounced upon the house of Jeroboam by the prophet 
Ahijah (1 Kings xiv. 14; compare xv. 29). 

Elah succeeded his father, Baasha, and reigned two years (1 Kings 
xvi. 6, 8). “His servant Zimri, captain of half his chariots, conspired 
against him. . . and killed him” (1 Kings xvi. 9, 10), thus fulfilling 
the prophecy of Jehu, the son of Hanani (1 Kings xvi. 1, 2). 
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Zimri’s royal course was very short. He reigned “seven days in 
Tirzah” (ver. 15). Omri, the captain of the host, was made king 
(ver. 16). He besieged Tirzah and took it; and when “ Zimri saw 
that the city was taken, he went into the palace of the king’s house, 
and burnt the king’s house over him and died” (ver. 17,18). Tibni 
disputed the throne; but after a period of civil war Omri reigned 
over Israel (ver. 21, 22). 

These frequent and sudden revolutions, effected by military officers, 
show that the army, as in later times in the Roman Empire, had be- 
come a turbulent power. It had learned to dictate to the people. 

The house of Omri reigned about forty-five years. He transferred 
the royal residence from Tirzah to Samaria, of which he was the 
founder (1 Kings xvi. 24). Omri appears to have followed a peaceful 
policy, by cultivating friendly relations with the neighboring states. 
Certain cities were ceded by him to the king of Syria, which Benha- 
dad restored to Ahab (1 Kings xx. 34). Pechatly in pursuance of 
the same policy his son Ahab married the Phcenician princess, Jeze- 
bel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians (1 Kings xvi. 31), 
—a woman of masculine mind and resolute character, who exercised 
a controlling and pernicious influence over her husband. The wor- 
ship of Baal, the supreme male divinity of the Phcenicians, was intro- 
duced after Ahab had ascended the throne. To some extent this was 
the natural consequence of the deprivation of the worship of Jehovah 
by Jeroboam. The worship of the calves was unlawful symbolism : 
that of Baal was an entire rejection of Jehovah. This utter apostasy 
on the part of the court led to a reaction in the nation, to the moral 
triumph of the prophets, in the person of Elijah, and to the extinction 
of the house of Ahab. 

Ahab was succeeded by his son Ahaziah, who reigned two years 
(1 Kings xxii. 51). This king “did evil in the sight of the Lord, 
and walked in the way of his father, and in the way of his mother, 
and in the way of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sin” (ver. 52). His brother Jehoram was his successor, and reigned 
twelve years (2 Kings iii. 1). “He wrought evil in the sight of the 
Lord; but not like his father, and like his mother: for he put away 
the image of Baal that his father had-made. Nevertheless he cleaved 
unto the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, which made Israel to 
sin” (ver. 2, 3). 

The destruction of the house of Ahab’was effected by Jehu, whose 
dynasty continued to occupy the throne for more than a century. 
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Jehu was a man of remorseless tenacity of purpose, and a fit instru- 
ment for the work to which he was called. The Lord had commanded 
Elijah, at Horeb, to “anoint him to be king over Israel” (1 Kings 
xix. 16). The execution of this commission devolved upon Elisha, 
who “sent one of the children of the prophets” — said by tradition 
to have been the future prophet Jonah — to Ramoth-gilead, to anoint 
Jehu king (2 Kings ix. 1, 2). From that moment the course of Jehu 
was fixed. He rode furiously to Jezreel, slew King Jehoram, whom 
he found in the fatal plot of Naboth’s ground, and left his lifeless 
corpse to the dogs; commanded the queen mother to be thrown from 
the window ; “and some of her blood was sprinkled on the wall and 
on the horses ; and he trode her under foot” (2 Kings ix. 33). Thus 
was fulfilled the word of the Lord to Elijah (1 Kings xxi. 19-23 ; 
compare 2 Kings ix. 25, 36). This dreadful scene has been well con- 
ceived by Racine, in his tragedy of “ Athalie” (act 2, scene 5), where 
the daughter of Jezebel recounts the appearance of her mother’s 
ghost: — 


«Ma mére Jezebel devant moi s’est montrée,” etc. 


Ahab had seventy sons in Samaria (2 Kings x. 1), the execution 
of whom Jehu secured in such a way as to throw the responsibility 
upon “the rulers of Jezreel, the elders, and them that brought up 
Ahab’s children (2 Kings x. 1-7). He also “slew all that remained 
of the house of Ahab in Jezreel, and all his great men, and his kins- 
folks, and his priests, he left him none remaining” (ver. 11). 

It would seem from the words of the prophet Hosea (i. 4), that 
Jehu incurred blood-euiltiness by this indiscriminate slaughter of the 
house of Ahab. He did this at the express command of the young 
prophet, who anointed him (2 Kings ix. 7-10); but we must distin- 
guish between the act itself and the motive by which he was actuated. 
The command of the prophet was probably only a cover for his own 
selfish and ambitious feelings ; for “he took no heed to walk in the law 
of the Lord God of Israel with all his heart; for he departed not from 
the sins of Jeroboam, which made Israel to sin” (2 Kings x. 31). He 
‘slew also Ahaziah, king of Judah (2 Kings ix. 27), and his brethren 
(2 Kings x. 13, 14), which has the appearance of a wanton act of 
eruelty. Some have thought that he did this in the hope of getting 
possession of the kingdom of Judah also. There does not seem to be 
much ground for such an opinion. Had he cherished any such hope, 


he would not have been slow to make ita reality. “Evidently his 
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purpose was, by slaying these blood relations of Ahab, who, as their 
journey showed, were friends and retainers of the house of Ahab, to 
make every attempt at blood-vengeance, or at the overthrow of the 
royal authority, impossible.” 

The next stage in the progress of this impetuous monarch was the 
destruction of the worship of Baal. He “gathered all the people 
together and said unto them, Ahab served Baal a little, but Jehu will 
serve him much” (2 Kings x. 18). Then a solemn assembly for Baal 
was proclaimed (ver. 20); and all the prophets, servants, and priests 
of Baal, throughout all Israel, “came, so that there was not a man 
left that came not” (ver. 21); and when they were all assembled in the 
house of Baal (ver. 21, 23), at the end of the offering of burnt-offering, 
“Jehu said to the guard and to the captains, Go in and slay them; let 
none come forth. And they smote them with the edge of the sword ; 
and the guard and the captains cast them out, and went to the city 
of the house of Baal. And they brought forth the images out of the 
house of Baal, and burned them. And they brake down the image 
of Baal, and brake down the house of Baal, and made it a draught 
house unto this day. Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel. How- 
beit from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sin, Jehu departed not from after them, to wit, the golden calves that 
were in Bethel, and that were in Dan. And the Lord said unto Jehu, 
Because thou hast done well in executing that which is right in mine 
eyes, and hast done unto.the house of Ahab according to all that 
was in mine heart, thy children of the fourth generation shall sit on 
the throne of Israel. But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of 
the Lord God of Israel with all his heart: for he departed not from 
the sins of Jeroboam, which made Israel to sin” (ver. 25-31). The 
kingdom of Israel returned, therefore, to the condition in which it 
was before the accession of the house of Omri. The calf-worship of 
Jeroboam was once more revived. 

Jehu was succeeded by his son Jehoahaz. Little is known of his 
disastrous reign, except that he maintained the worship established 
by Jeroboam, and that he was grievously oppressed by Hazael, king 
of Syria (2 Kings xiii. 7; compare Amos i. 3). So ruinous to the 
strength of the kingdom were the aggressions of Syria, that the king 
of Israel had only “ fifty horsemen, and ten chariots, and ten thousand 
footmen left” (2 Kings xiii. 7). “ Jehoahaz besought the Lord, and the 
Lord hearkened unto him; ... and the Lord gave Israel a Saviour, 
so that they went out from under the hand of the Syrians” (ver. 4, 5). 
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There is no information that any deliverance was wrought out in the 
time of this king. Probably the “saviour” mentioned in verse fifth 
was a prediction of the victory of his successor. 

The successor of Jehoahaz was his son Joash (2 Kings xiii. 9), who 
“did evil in the sight of the Lord ; he departed not from all the sins 
of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin: but he walked 
therein” (ver. 11). This prince assumed the government under very 
adverse circumstances. But the death of Hazael, soon after, improved 
the aspect of affairs. This Syrian king, as the prophet Elisha had 
predicted (2 Kings viii. 12, 13), was a merciless scourge of the Ten 
Tribes. Though his son and successor, Benhadad, was not less hostile 
in his disposition, yet he lacked the talents and energy of his father. 
In the war which ensued, Joash recovered the cities which Hazael 
had taken from Israel, and obtained, according to the word of Elisha 
(2 Kings xiii. 19), three victories over Syria. He achieved also a 
great victory over Amaziah, king of Judah, who, elated by his suc- 
cess in Edom, had provoked Joash to battle. 

The successor of Joash was his son Jeroboam II.,a man of great 
energy and talents. He conducted the war against Syria with great 
success, and succeeded in recovering to Israel all the district east of 
the Jordan, which was regarded by Joshua as pertaining to the Land 
of Promise. The eastern frontier of the kingdom of Israel was thus 
extended from Hamath to the Dead Sea. He obtained, moreover, 
possession of Damascus, the capital of Syria (2 Kings xiv. 28). The 
Sacred Record states that “he restored the coast of Israel... accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord God of Israel, which he spake by the hand 
of his servant Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of 
Gathhepher” (ver. 25). 

Jeroboam’s success in extending the frontiers of Israel toward the 
east rendered them more easy of invasion by a rising power more for- 
midable than that of Syria. This was the ancient empire of Assyria, 
which, probably repressed for a time, was now looming up in the East. 
Already, in the reign of Jehu, its influence had begun to be felt. His 
name is found on the obelisk which records the tributes offered to 
Shalmanezer I. in the form of gold and silver, and articles of gold 
manufacture.! This mighty empire now became the scourge of Israel. 

It was foretold to Jehu that his “children of the fourth generation 
should sit upon the throne of Israel” (2 Kings x. 30). The fourth 

1 Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 105. New York: Scribner, Wel- 
ford, & Co., 1871. 
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generation of the house of Jehu was Zechariah, the son and successor 
of Jeroboam. He did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, 
as his fathers had done, and. reigned over Israel in Samaria six © 
months (2 Kings xv. 8, 9). 

“Shallum, the son of Jabesh, conspired against him, and smote him 
before the people, and slew him, and reigned in his stead” (ver. 10). 
“He reigned a full month in Samaria” (ver. 13), and then Menahem, 
perhaps encouraged by Shallum’s success in securing the throne, 
gained it by the same means (ver. 14). 

During the reign of Menahem, “Pul, the King of Assyria, came 
against the land; and Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand might be with him to confirm the kingdom in 
his hand. And Menahem exacted the money of Israel, even of all 
the mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty shekels of silver, to give 
to the king of Assyria. So the king of Assyria turned back, and 
stayed not there in the land” (2 Kings xv. 19; 20). Phus the troubled 
monarchy of Israel settled down for a time under Menahem and his 
son and successor, Pekahiah. The latter was slain by Pekah, the son 
of Remaliah, who reigned in his stead (ver. 25). Pekah reigned 
twenty years (ver. 27). In his reign “came Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Ke- 
desh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, 
and carried them captive to Assyria. And Hoshea, the son of Elah, 
made a conspiracy against Pekah, the son of Remaliah, and smote 
him, and slew him, and reigned in his stead” (ver. 29, 30). 

Hoshea was better than his predecessors (2 Kings xvii. 2); but he 
came to the throne too late to redeem the fortunes of his country. 
At first he paid tribute to Shalmanezer, king of Assyria; but after- 
ward he sought an alliance with So, king of Egypt, and withheld the 
tribute to the king of Assyria. The latter, convinced of Hoshea’s con- 
spiracy against him, “came up throughout all the land, and went up 
to Samaria, and besieged it three years. In the ninth year of Hoshea, 
the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into As- 
syria, and placed them in Halah, and in Habor by the river of Gozan, 
and in the cities of the Medes. For so it was, that the children of 
Israel had sinned against the Lord their God, which had brought them 
up out of the land of Egypt, and from under the hand of Pharoah, 
king of Egypt, and had feared other gods. And walked in the statutes 
of the heathen, whom the Lord cast out from before the children of 
Israel, which they had made” (ver. 3-8). 
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Thus ended the kingdom of Israel, which lasted from 975 8. c. until 
721 B.c. God rent the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, because 
he had forsaken the God of Israel, and introduced idolatrous worship 
(1 Kings xi. 31, 32). He now overthrew the kingdom, the establish- 
ment of which had been intended as a punishment of Solomon’s sin, 
because the children of Israel had sinned against Him and feared 
other gods. The dismemberment and the overthrow were both a 
protest against idolatry. 

In place of the Israelites, who were carried away captive, colonies 
from Central Asia were planted in the depopulated country (2 Kings 
xvii, 24). There appear to have been three colonizations of Samaria: 
(1) the one from Central Asia just mentioned ; (2) Sargon carried off 
some Arab tribes and settled them in Samaria;! (3) Esarhaddon 
brought in others from his empire (Ezra, iv. 2). These colonists 
mingled the worship of Jehovah, as “the God of the land,” with the 
heathen religions, which they had brought with them from their 
respective homes (2 Kings xvii. 25-41). Such was the origin of the 
Samaritans, whom the rabbinical Jews called Cuthites, from Cuthah, 
a provinee of the Assyrian empire (ver. 24, 30). The term Cuthite 
was applied, in the Chaldee and Talmud, to the Samaritans generally ; 
and words peculiar to Samaritans were called Cuthian? 

Two views were entertained with respect to the Samaritans. One 
is that they were not a purely heathen people, but a mixed race aris- 
ing from the intermarriage of the new colonists with the remnant of 
the Ten Tribes which was left in the land. The other is that they 
proceeded from races wholly heathen. The discussion of these views 
is not necessary here. 

It is evident from the sacred narrative that, after the destruction 
of Samaria, a considerable Israelitish population still remained in the 
northern country. This is shown by 2 Chron. chap. xxx. ; for the sol- 
emn Passover, proclaimed by Hezekiah, was held, after the destruction 
of Samaria, by “many of Ephraim, and Manasseh, Issachar, and Zeb- 
ulun” (ver. 18). In the reign of Josiah, who destroyed the altars and 
images, and “brake down the altars of Baalim,” Manasseh, Ephraim, 
Simeon, and Naphtali are named, along with Judah and Jerusalem, as 
the sphere of his activity in the work of reformation (2 Chron. xxxiv. 
1-7). Jeremiah (xli. 5) speaks of “certain that came from Shechem, 


1 Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 146. New York: Scribner, Wel- 
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from Shiloh, and from Samaria, even fourscore men, having their 
beards shaven, and their clothes rent, and having cut themselves, with 
offerings and incense in their hand, to bring them to the house of the © 
Lord.” These were undoubtedly Israelites. Indeed, the deportation 

of all the Israelites was hardly possible. 

The kingdom of Judah was much smaller, in geographical extent, 
than that of Israel; but it was superior to it in internal strength. 
Various circumstances contributed to this. It had a legitimate and 
settled succession, consecrated by the memory of David. It possessed 
the sanctuary, the priesthood, and the divinely appointed ordinances 
of worship. Some of its kings, like David, were true to the ideal of 
the theocratic sonship. Hence there was no need of bloody revolu- 
tions to restore the legitimate worship of Jehovah, and theocratic 
institutions, when superseded by idolatry; but only of a return to the 
fundamental law of the kingdom. We have instances of this in the 
reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah, who effectéd great reformations by 
the exercise of their royal prerogative. 

In the kingdom of Judah we behold alternate apostasy from Je-. 
hovah and return to him. Under certain kings, idolatry springs up; 
and in consequence, calamities overtake the nation. A pious king 
arises and vindicates the authority of the legal worship. In this way 
the conflict between the theocratic principle and the apostasy of the 
people passes through several characteristically different stages. 

The duration of the kingdom of Judah, from the disruption until 
its overthrow, was about 387 years; from the’ fall of the kingdom of 
Israel until its own overthrow, about 133 or 135 years. During the 
387 years of its existence nineteen monarchs, excluding Athaliah, 
reigned. Their policy seems to have been different at different times. 
First, they manifested animosity and hostility against the kingdom of 
Israel. Secondly, they opposed, generally in alliance with Israel, 
resistance to Damascus. Thirdly, they sought aid from Assyria. 

The first three kings seem to have cherished the hope of re-estab- 
lishing their authority over the ten tribes. For sixty years there was 
war between them and the kings of Israel. Abijah achieved a great 
victory over Jeroboam, which brought*to Judah a temporary accession 
of territory. Asa appears to have enlarged it still further, and to 
have given so powerful a stimulus to the migration of religious Is- 
raelites to Jerusalem, that Baasha, in order to check it, fortified Ramah 
(1 Kings xv. 16-22; compare 2 Chron. xvi. 1-6). 

1 Appendix N. 
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Jehoshaphat, the son and successor of Asa, was zealous in the 
maintenance of theocratic ordinances.. He organized the administra- 
tion of justice (2 Chron. xix. 5-11) in a manner to correspond with 
the injunction contained in Deut. xvii. 8-13. He set up a court in 
Jerusalem composed of Levites, of the priests, and of the chief of the 
fathers (2 Chron. xix. 8). Over this court he appointed “the chief 
priest” and a secular judge (ver. 11), making a distinction between 
“matters of the Lord” and “the king’s matters” (ib.), or between 
sacred and secular law. To promote religious instruction among the 
people, he appointed a commission consisting of five princes, two 
priests, and nine Levites, who “went about all the cities of Judah, 
and taught” them (2 Chron. xvii. 7-9). Jehoshaphat did not aim at 
any permanent institution in this commission, hence there is no 
ground for the view that we have in it the origin of the synagogue. 
The reign of Jehoshaphat was prosperous. The danger that threat- 
ened his kingdom from the Amorites and Moabites was averted by 
the discord and mutual destruction of the enemy. He reversed the 
policy which had been followed by his father toward Israel (1 Kings 
xv. 16-20), “and joined affinity with the house of Ahab” (2 Chron. 
xviii. 1). Perhaps the remonstrance of Hanani the seer with his father 
(2 Chron. xvi. 7) led him to break off the alliance with Syria; but it was 
a fatal mistake to marry his son to the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. 

This son, named Jehoram, was one of the most wicked kings that 
ruled over Judah. He became a zealous promoter of Phcenician 
idolatry (2 Kings viii. 18; 2 Chron. xxi. 11 seq.). He erected a 
temple to Baal in Jerusalem, which was demolished in the time of 
Jehoiada (2 Kings xi. 18). In his reign the Edomites revolted, and 
gained their independence (2 Chron. xxi. 10). “Moreover the Lord 
stirred up against Jehoram the spirit of the Philistines, and of the 
Arabians, that were near the Ethiopians; and they came up into 
Judah, and brake into it, and carried away all the substance that was 
found in the king’s house and his sons also, and his wives: so that 
there was never a son left him, save Jehoahaz, the youngest of his 
sons” (ver. 16, 17). 

Jehoahaz, or, as he is called, Ahaziah, the son of Jehoram, reigned 
only one year (2 Chron. xxii. 2), He went to visit Jehoram, the son 
of Ahab, at Jezreel, and was slain by “ Jehu, the son of Nimshi, whom 
the Lord had anointed to cut off the house of Ahab” (ver. 6, 7, 8, 9). 

Athaliah now reigned in Jerusalem. She was a woman of great 
energy of character,—another Jezebel, whose daughter she was. 
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Jehoram had put to death his six brethren, the sons of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. xxi. 2-4); and “the band of men that came with the 
Arabians” slew all but the youngest of his own sons (2 Chron. xxi. 
17; xxii 1). Athaliah “destroyed all the seed royal of the house 
of Judah,” with the exception of Joash, a young son of Ahaziah, 
who was saved from the fury of his grandmother by his aunt, the 
wife of Jehoiada the priest (2 Chron. xxii. 10-11). He was “hid 
in the house of God six years, and Athaliah reigned over the land” 
(ver. 12). 

Under the guidance of Jehoiada an insurrection was cautiously 
planned and executed. Athaliah was slain and Joash was crowned 
king (2 Chron. chap. xxiii). The theocratic covenant was renewed, 
and the worship of Baal was abolished (ib. ; comp. 2 Kings, chap. xi.). 
Jehoiada acted as guardian of the young king; and while he lived 
the worship of Jehovah flourished. The repair of the house of the 
Lord, which had been injured by the sons of Athaliah (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 7), was undertaken and urged forward by the king (2 Kings 
xli.; 2 Chron. xxiv.). But after the death of Jehoiada, idolatry, 
through the influence of the “princes of Judah” (2 Chron. xxiv. 
17, 18), was again introduced. The expostulations of the prophets 
were unheeded, and Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, was stoned by the 
king’s command (2 Chron. xxiv. 19-21). After an unsuccessful war 
with the Syrians, his own servants conspired against him and slew 
him (ver. 23-25). ‘ 

Joash was succeeded by his son Amaziah, who “did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord, yet not like David his father; he 
did according to all things as Joash his father did” (2 Kings xiv.°3). 
“ As soon as the kingdom was confirmed in his hand, he slew his ser- 
vants which had slain the king his father. But the children of the 
murderers he slew not: according unto that which is written in 
the book of the law of Moses, wherein the Lord commanded, saying, 
The fathers shall not be put to death for the children, nor the children 
be put to death for the fathers; but every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin” (ver. 5, 6; comp. Deut. xxiv. 16). The reign of 
Amaziah was at first prosperous. He waged a successful war against 
the Edomites (ver. 7) ; but provoked a disastrous contest with Jehoash, 
king of Israel (ver. 8-14). He fell by a band of conspirators, and 
was succeeded by his son Azariah, or Uzziah, as he is called in Isaiah 
i. 1, Hosea i. 1, and Amos i. 1 (2 Kings xiv. 21). During his reign and 
that of his son Jotham, the kingdom of Judah attained to a degree 
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of power such as it had not possessed since the disruption; and the 
sister kingdom, under Jeroboam II, had a short period of pros- 
perity. On the south, Edom was subdued, and the territory of Judah 
again extended to the Gulf of Elath; in the west, the Philistines 
were reduced to submission; on the east, the Moabites and the Am- 
monites became tributaries to Judah instead of the kingdom of Israel. 
He erected fortresses for the defence of the country and of the city of 
Jerusalem, and maintained “a host of fighting men” (2 Chron. xxvi. 
6-15). But his maintenance of theocratic ordinances was not satis- 
factory (2 Kings xv. 4). He attempted to encroach upon the privileges 
of the priests, by presuming, in opposition to the law (Num. xviii. 
1-7), to burn incense in the sanctuary. This appears like an endeavor 
to procure for the kingly office in Judah what it had assumed in the 
kingdom of Israel (1 Kings xiii. 1). As a punishment for his daring 
assumption of the priest’s office, he was smitten with leprosy. And 
“Uzziah the king was a leper unto the day of his death, and dwelt 
in a several house, being a leper; for he was cut off from the house of 
the Lord: and Jotham his son was over the king’s house, judging the 
people of the land” (2 Chron. xxvi. 16-21). 

Jotham, the son and successor of Uzziah, administered the king- 
dom for some years during his father’s leprosy. He was contempo- 
rary with Pekah, and with the prophet Isaiah. His success in war 
has been alluded to in the notice that has just been given of his 
father. The sacred historian states that he “became mighty, because 
he prepared his ways before the Lord his God” (2 Chron. xxvii. 6). 
“Howbeit the high places were not removed: the people sacrificed 
and burned incense still in the high places” (2 Kings xv. 35). 

Near the beginning of his reign the prophet Isaiah announced severe 
judgments upon Judah, which were not long deferred after his death, 
but fell upon the kingdom in the days of his son Ahaz. It appears 
that in the time of Jotham an alliance was formed between Pekah of 
Israel and Rezin, king of Damascus (2 Kings xv. 37). But it led to no 
important results in his reign. It probably had for its object the con- 
solidation of a power in Syria strong enough to resist the power of 
Assyria. The recent invasions of Pul and Tiglath-pileser had alarmed 
the kings of Israel and Damascus, and induced them to put aside the 
traditional jealousies which had kept them apart,and to make a 
league offensive and defensive. They were anxious that Judah should 
enter into this alliance with them, but they were suspicious of the 
house of David, which had been so long hostile to both Damascus and 
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Israel. They consequently formed the design of transferring the 
crown of Judah to the son of Tabeal (Is. vii. 6). 

In the reign of the wicked and idolatrous- Ahaz, the confederate 
kings made war upon Judah. In the North, the Jewish forces met 
with a terrible defeat (2 Chron. xxvii. 5-8). In the South, the sea- 
port of Elath was taken by Rezin (2 Kings xvi. 6); and the Edomites 
threw off the yoke of Judah (2 Chron. xxvii. 17). The Philistines, 
also, invaded the cities of the low country, and of the south of Judah, 
took possession of some of them, and dwelt in them (ver. 18). Thus 
“the Lord brought Judah low because of Ahaz, king of Israel; for he 
made Judah naked, and transgressed sore against the Lord” (ver. 19). 

The allies intended doubtless to dethrone Ahaz and make Tabeal 
king. The heart of Ahaz “was moved, and the heart of his people, 
as the trees of the wood are moved with the wind” (Is. vii. 2). The 
prophet Isaiah was sent by the Lord to encourage Ahaz; but the 
words of the prophet were rejected (Is. vii. 3’ ség.). ~“Ahaz had already 
betaken himself for aid to the Assyrian king, Tiglath-pileser, who 
“went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried the people of it 
captive to Kir, and slew Rezin” (2 Kings xvi. 7-9). 

In the reign of Ahaz the worship of idols was openly practised in 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xvi. 3; 2 Chron. xxviii. 2-4, 23-25). The con- 
flict between the theocratic principle and the apostasy of the people 
passed through, under Ahaz, its first stage, that is, heathenism, in the 
form of the ancient Canaanitish deification of nature. 

Ahaz was succeeded by his son Hezekiah, a pious man, who during 
-his reign pursued two objects, — one, the elevation of the moral and 
religious condition of the people by the destruction of idolatry and the 
restoration of the theocratic rights; the other, the re-establishment of 
the independence of the kingdom by shaking off the Assyrian yoke. 
It was in the early part of his reign that the Northern Kingdom was 
destroyed. Here, then, it is proper to pause in the history until the 
relation of the prophets to the two kingdoms — Israel and Judah — 
has been considered. 


We read little of the activity of the prophetic order in the reign of 
Solomon. It seems to have remained in the background. Nathan, 
the prophet, who assisted Zadok, the priest, in anointing him (1 
Kings i. 34, 38), probably did not long survive David. Ewald is of 
the opinion that Solomon’s great wisdom, joined to his high kingly 
dignity, rendered this second power (the prophetic) superfluous, and 
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that the great king and the true prophet of Jehovah seemed capable 
of assimilation in his august person. It was not superfiuous, how- 
ever, during the reign of his father, David, who himself possessed the 
prophetic gift, and who is styled by the apostle Peter a “ prophet” 
(Acts 11. 30). Yet there may be truth in Ewald’s opinion, for the 
Lord, in answer to Solomon’s prayer, gave him “a wise and under- 
standing heart ” (1 Kings iii. 5-14). 

It is not until the latter part of Solomon’s reign that we learn any- 
thing of the activity of the prophets in his time. Ahijah, the Shilo- 
nite, predicted the dismemberment of his kingdom, as a punishment of 
his idolatry, and the transfer of the Ten Tribes to Jeroboam (1 Kings 
xiii. 29-39). This prophecy, though delivered privately, became known 
to Solomon, and excited his anger against Jeroboam, who fled for his 
life into Egypt, and remained there till Solomon’s death (ver. 40). 

Ahijah delivered another prophecy to Jeroboam’s wife, who had 
been sent to him by her husband, to inquire of the prophet concern- 
ing the issue of the sickness of the young prince, Ahijah. In this 
prophecy he denounced the destruction of the house of Jeroboam on 
account of the images which he had set up, and foretold the captivity 
of Israel “ beyond the river because they have made their groves, pro- 
voking the Lord to anger” (1 Kings xiv. 1-15). 

A prophet named Shemaiah is mentioned at the beginning of 
Rehoboam’s reign. He forbade, by the command of God, that king 
to wage war against Jeroboam and the tribes that adhered to him, 
and was obeyed (1 Kings xii. 22-24; 2 Chron. xi 2-4). Ata later 
period in the same reign, when Shishak, king of Egypt, “came up 
against Jerusalem,” this prophet pointed to the invasion as a sign 
of God’s displeasure on account of sin; and when the king and 
princes of Judah humbled themselves before God, he gave them 
assurance that they should only suffer chastisement from the hand of 
Shishak, but should not be destroyed (2 Chron. xii. 5-7). This 
prophet wrote the transactions of Rehoboam’s reign (ver. 15). 

Another instance of the interposition of prophecy is recorded in 
1 Kings xiii. 1-10. The name of the prophet is not mentioned. 
Josephus calls him Jadon (Antiq. of the Jews, book viii., chap. ix. 
_ sect. 1), supposed to be the same as Iddo. But this cannot be, since 
Iddo outlived Jeroboam and wrote an account of the reign of Abijah 
(2 Chron. xiii. 22), whereas this prophet was killed by a lion shortly 
after he had delivered his message (1 Kings xiii. 24). 

1 History of Israel, vol iii. p. 300. 
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This prophet “came .. . out of Judah by the word of the Lord 
unto Bethel ;” and he found “Jeroboam” standing “by the altar to . 
burn incense” (1 Kings xiii. 1). Perhaps this was not an ordinary 
sacrifice, but a solemn public occasion. This would give the appear- 
ing of the prophet greater significance. “He cried against the altar 
in the word of the Lord, and said, O altar, altar, thus saith the Lord ; 
behold a child shall be born unto the house of David, Josiah by name ; 
and upon thee shall he offer the priests of the high places that burn 
incense upon thee, and men’s bones shall be burnt upon thee” (1 
Kings xii. 2). This says nothing directly against Jeroboam; but 
verses 33, 34 make it evident that it bears upon his descendants. 
He remained hardened in his apostasy. The man of God announced 
the divine judgment by deed as well as by word. When Jeroboam 
invited him to go home with him and refresh himself, the prophet re- 
plied, “If thou wilt give me half thine house, I will ngt go in with thee, 
neither will I eat bread nor drink water in this place” (ver. 7, 8). 

Ewald is of the opinion that this narrative did not receive its 
present form before Josiah’s reformation.t The ground of that 
opinion, though not asserted, is doubtless the mention of Josiah’s 
name more than three centuries before his birth. The sense is com- 
plete without the words, “Josiah by name.” At the same time, no 
one who believes in the Divine foreknowledge can doubt that God, if 
he chooses, can foretell the name of a person as easily as the occurrence 
of an event.? 

In the reign of Baasha, the word of the Lord came to Jehu, the son 
of Hanani, who denounced the king for his imitation of the dynasty 
of Jeroboam, and also for his cruelty in destroying it (1 Kings xvi. 
1-7). His father was probably the ‘seer who reproved Asa (2 Chron. 
xvi. 7). Jehu exercised the prophetic office many years, for, after a 
long interval, we read of his rebuking Jehoshaphat for his alliance 
with Ahab (2 Chron. xix. 2, 3). He survived Jehoshaphat and wrote 
his life (2 Chron. xx, 34). 

When Ahabasked Jehoshaphat to go with him to Ramoth-gilead 
for the purpose of taking it out of the hand of the king of Syria, the 
king of Judah said to him, “Inquire, I pray thee, at the word of the 
Lord to-day.” Then the king of Israel gathered the prophets together, 
about four hundred men, and said to them, Shall I go against Ramoth- 
gilead to battle, or shall I forbear? And they said, Go up; for the 
Lord shall deliver it into the hand of the king” (1 Kings xxii. 3-6). 

1 History of Israel, vol. iv. p. 30. 2 Appendix O. 
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These prophets, as the context makes evident, did not belong to the 
class of prophets of whom Elijah and Elisha were the leaders, They 
were men who did not oppose the calf-worship of Jeroboam, nor the 
idolatrous dynasty. They probably sought a compromise between the 
worship of Jehovah and the established idolatry ; and they may have 
been priests of the calf-cultus. Be that as it may, they were false 
prophets. Jehoshaphat did not have confidence in them, and asked, 
“Ts there not here a prophet of the Lord besides, that we might in- 
quire of him?” (ver. 7.) Then Ahab sent for Micaiah, the son of 
Imlah, whose prophecy was verified by the result (ver. 9, 33-40). The 
prophet Micaiah, of whom we know nothing more than what we learn 
in this chapter, was a genuine prophet of Jehovah. Hence the wicked 
king hated him, because he did not prophesy good concerning him, 
but evil (ver. 8). 

The greatest of the prophets during the reign of Ahab was Elijah 
the Tishbite. The exact spot of his birth is doubtful. He was “of 
the inhabitants of Gilead.” This fact throws light upon his char- 
acter. Dean Stanley, who always describes graphically whatever he 
touches, remarks : — 


“He was the greatest representative of the tribes from beyond the 
Jordan. Their wild and secluded character is his no less. | Wandering, as 
we have seen, over the hills of Palestine, with no rest or fixed habitation, — 
fleet as the wind, when the hand of the Lord was upon him, and he ran be- 
fore the chariot of Ahab from Carmel to Jezreel, — he was like the heroes 
of his own tribe in Gad, in David’s life, who swam the Jordan in flood-time, 
‘whose faces were as the faces of lions, and whose feet were swift as the 
roes upon the mountains ;’ like the Bedouins from the same region at the 
present day, who run with unwearied feet by the side of the traveller’s 
camel, and whose strange forms are seen for a moment behind rock or tree, 
in city or field, and then vanish again into their native wilderness. And 
such as they are, such was he also in his outward appearance. Long shaggy 
hair flowed over his back ; and a large rough mantle of sheepskin, fastened 
around his loins by a girdle of hide, was his only covering. This mantle, 
the special token of his power, at times he would strip off and roll up like 
a staff in his hand, at other times wrap his face in it.”? 


This prophet is introduced to us like Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 18 ; 
Heb. vii. 3), without any mention of his father or mother, or of the 
beginning of his days. He came as though he had been dropped from 


1 History of the Jewish Church, second series, p. 325. New York: Scribner & 
Co., 1871. 
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heaven ; and after his work was done on earth, he returned thither. 
Hence there have been much vain speculation and many groundless . 
traditions concerning him.! The chief events and circumstances of his 
life threw a mystery and awe around him which were fitted to engender 
superstition. His first public appearance of which we have any 
record was to Ahab, when he predicted a drought which continued in 
Palestine three years and six months (1 Kings xvii. 1; James v. 17), 
and which extended also, for some time, to Phoenicia (ver. 9-16). 
After he had delivered the prediction to Ahab — how long after, it is 
not said —the Lord commanded him to turn eastward, and hide him- 
self by the brook Cherith, that is before Jordan. There “the ravens 
brought him bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh in 
the evening ; and he drank of the brook” (ver. 3-6). After the brook 
had dried up, the Lord commanded him to go “to Zarephath, which 
belonged to Zidon, and dwell there” (ver. 9). In Zarephath he was sus- 
tained by a widow, whose barrel of meal and cruse of oil, he declared, 
on the divine authority, should not fail until the day that the Lord 
sent rain upon the earth (ver. 10-16). The son of this poor widow 
died, and was restored to life by Elijah. “In this boy (so later ages 
delighted to believe) was recovered the first prophet of the gentile 
world, Jonah, the son of Amittai; repaying in his mission of mercy 
and pity to the Assyrian Nineveh, the mercy and pity which his 
mother had shown to the Israelite wanderer.”2 This, however, can- 
not be received as historical verity ; it rests merely on tradition. 

The third year of the drought had now arrived. Ahab had used 
great diligence in searching for Elijah, but had been unsuccessful 
(1 Kings xviii. 10). The Lord said to Elijah: “Go show thyself unto 
Ahab, and I will send rain upon the earth” (ver. 1). The prophet met 
in the way Obadiah, the governor of Ahab’s house (ver. 3, 7), and said 
to him, “Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is here” (ver. 8). Obadiah, 
a pious man, who had saved a hundred prophets of the Lord from the 
fury of Jezebel (ver. 3, 4), having been assured by Elijah that he would 
show himself to Ahab, did as he was requested (ver. 16). The king and 
the prophet met. “Art thou he that troubleth Israel?” haughtily de- 
manded Ahab. Elijah replied, “I have not troubled Israel; but thou 
and thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken the commandments of 
the Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim” (ver. 17, 18). 

Elijah said to the king: “Send and gather to me all Israel unto 


1 Dean Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church, second series, p. 324. 
2 Th. p. 331. 
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Mount Carmel, and the prophets of Baal, four hundred and fifty, and 
the prophets of the groves, four hundred, which eat at Jezebel’s table” 
(ver. 19). It was done. Elijah stood alone, strong in the strength of 
Jehovah. The people were divided between the two forms of wor- 
ship, — that of Jehovah and that of Baal. To the latter belonged the 
Astarte-cultus, represented by the four hundred prophets of the groves, 
who ate at Jezebel’s table, and do not appear to have taken part with 
the prophets of Baal in the sacrifice on Mount Carmel. Indeed, it 
was not necessary, as the triumph or defeat of Baal-worship was the 
triumph or defeat of that of Astarte. Baal represented the male and 
Astarte the female principle in nature; consequently the one could 
not, consistently with nature-worship, subsist without the other. 

The prophet of Jehovah put the prophets of Baal to the test : “ The 
God that answereth by fire, let him be God. And all the people 
answered and said, It is well spoken ” (ver. 24). The prophets of Baal 
cried frantically upon their god from morning until the time of the 
evening sacrifice; but there was no response (ver. 26-29). Then 
Elijah erected an altar and prepared the sacrifice, — taking care to 
remove all suspicion of unfair practice,—and called upon Jehovah 
and said: “Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be 
known this day that thou art.God in Israel, and that I am thy ser- 
vant, and that I have done all these things at thy word. Hear me, 
O Lord, hear me, that this people may know that thou art the Lord 
God, and that thou hast turned their heart back again. Then the fire 
of the Lord fell and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and 
the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was in the 
trench. And when all the people saw it, they fell on their faces; 
and they said, The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he is the God. 
And Elijah said unto them, Take the prophets of Baal; let not one 
of them escape. And they took them; and Elijah brought them 
down to the brook Kishon, and slew them there” (ver. 30-40). 

The punishment of the drought now ceased with this dreadful 
retribution to the prophets of Baal, and the acknowledgment of 
Jehovah by Israel. The latter was the end sought by Elijah. “ Hear 
me, O Lord, hear me, that this people may know that thou art the 
Lord God, and that thou hast turned their heart back again ” (ver. 37). 

Rain came in abundance (ver. 45). Ahab returned to Jezreel; and 
Elijah ran before him to the entrance of the city (ver. 45, 46). Noth- 
ing is said of the effect of the miracle on Mount Carmel, and of the 
slaughter, of the prophets of Baal, upon the mind of the king; but the 
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undaunted queen was roused to fury. “Jezebel sent a messenger unto 
Elijah, saying, So let the gods do to me, and more also, if I make not . 
thy life as the life of one of them by to-morrow about this time” 
(xix. 2). The prophet, despondent, fled into the wilderness and 
found shelter in a cave in Mount Horeb, where the word of the Lord 
came to him. To the question, “ What doest thou here, Elijah,” he 
replied: “I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts: for the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I only, am 
left; and they seek my life, to take it away.” The prophet was com- 
manded to “go forth, and stand upon the mount before the Lord. And, 
behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the 
Lord was not in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire ; 
but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire a still small voice. 
And it was so, when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped his face in the 
mantle and went out, and stood in the entering in of the cave. And, 
behold, there came a voice unto him, and said, What doest thou here, 
Elijah? And he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord God 
of hosts: because the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword; and 
I, even I only, am left; and they seek my life, to take it away. And 
the Lord said unto him, Go, return on thy way to the wilderness of 
Damascus: and when thou comest, anoint Hazael to be king over 
Syria; and Jehu the son of Nimshi shalt thou anoint to be king over 
Israel; and Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel-meholah, shalt thou 
anoint to be prophet in thy room. And it shall come to pass, that 
him that escapeth the sword of Hazael shall Jehu slay; and him that 
escapeth from the sword of Jehu shall Elisha slay. Yet I have left 
me seven’ thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed 
unto Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed him” (1 Kings 
xix. 3-18). 

The expression “the word of the Lord came to him” (ver. 9), has led 
some interpreters to consider the whole transaction on Mount Horeb 
as a vision. But the narrative seems to indicate the contrary, as 
appears from the fact that Elijah went out of the cave and veiled his 
face with his mantle. It was an announcement “of the doctrine, 
often repeated by later prophets, of an ‘Israel within Israel’ — of a 
remnant of good which embraced the true hope of the future. Deep 
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down in the heart of the nation, in the caves of Carmel, unknown to 
him, unknown to each other, — are seven thousand who had not by 
word or deed, acknowledged the power of Baal. In them God was 
still present.” ! 

The narrative does not state that Elijah fulfilled his commission to 
anoint Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha. It is merely said that he “cast his 
mantle upon” the last-named. Different explanations have been 
given for the omission. It has been thought by some that Elijah 
executed literally what the Lord commanded him ; but that for some 
reason the anointing was kept secret. Others have suggested that 
an actual anointing was not meant, but only what was meant by 
anointing, —that is, to bring them into the service of God. This 
view, they think, is favored by the fact that there is no mention of 
the anointing of Elisha. But both the Hebrew and the Septuagint 
read, “ And thou shalt go and anoint.” Elijah was left free to choose 
the time, and he devolved, no doubt, the execution of the commission 
upon Elisha (2 Kings viii. 7-13 ; ix. 1-6). 

Neither does the history relate that Elisha slew any that escaped 
from the sword of Jehu. None may have escaped. We may under- 
stand the words, however, in the sense suggested by Hosea vi. 5: 
“Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets; I have slain them 
by the words of my mouth” (compare Jeremiah i. 10). 

The calling of Elisha to become a prophet connects itself directly 
with the revelation in Horeb. When Elijah fled into the wilderness 
he was filled with great solicitude, because he imagined that he alone 
remained of the prophets; and hence he was apprehensive that the 
work of the covenant would go down and the prophetic office would 
die out. He was relieved from his depressed state of mind by the 
appointment of Elisha to carry on his work, so that there should never 
be in Israel an entire lack of the true worshippers of Jehovah. 

The next interview that Elijah had with Ahab was in the vineyard 
of Naboth, whom Jezebel had caused to be murdered, in order that 
Ahab might obtain possession of it. On that occasion, the prophet 
denounced the utter destruction of the royal house (1 Kings xxi. 
17-24; compare xxii. 37, 38, and 2 Kings ix. 25, 26; x. 11). 

Prof. W. Robertson Smith remarks : — 


“The divine denunciation of the fall of Ahab’s house had its basis, not 
in the worship of Baal, but in the judicial murder of Naboth (1 Kings xxi.) ; 


1 History of the Jewish Church, second series, p. 342. 
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and Wellhausen has given deserved prominence to the observation of Ewald, 
that this act of injustice, stirred the heart of the nation more deeply than — 
the religious policy of the house of Omri” (2 Kings vi. 32; ix. 25 seq.).1 


Dean Stanley says of the same wicked act :— 


“It is characteristic of the Sacred History that the final doom of the 
dynasty of Omri should be called forth, not by its idolatry, not by its perse- 
cution of the prophets, but by an act of injustice to an individual, a private 


citizen.” 2 


The sacred narrative nowhere states that “the judicial murder of 
Naboth stirred the heart of the nation more deeply than the religious 
policy of the house of Omri.” The murder was accomplished by 
means of the elders and nobles of Jezreel, to whom Jezebel wrote 
letters. “And the men of the city, even the elders and the nobles 
who were the inhabitants in his city, did as Jezebel had sent unto 
them, and as it was written in the letters Which she had sent unto 
them” (1 Kings xxi. 1-16). False witnesses were suborned who 
testified that Naboth blasphemed God and the king, and he was car-: 
ried out of the city and stoned (ver. 13). There is no intimation that 
the murder stirred the heart of the nation. It brought to light a 
moral corruption which had seized the head and the members of the 
kingdom, and which was the consequence of apostasy from Jehovah. 
From this point of view, it had a general theocratico-historical signifi- 
cance. It was a culminating act of injustice, and furnished an occa- 
sion for the denouncement of the doom of Ahab’s house. The punish- 
ment falls upon Ahab and his house, not only on account of the crime 
committed against Naboth, but also, and chiefly, on account of the idol- 
atry existing and promoted during his reign, — with which, indeed, the 
murder was closely connected, because Naboth refused to violate the 
theocratical law of Israel (Lev. xxv. 10-28; Num. xxxvi. 1-13; com- 
pare Ezek. xlvi. 18). Elijah said to Ahab, when he met him in the 
vineyard of Naboth, “ And [I] will make thine house like the house 
of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like the house of Baasha the son 
of Ahijah, for the provocation wherewith thou hast provoked me to 
anger and made Israel to sin” (1 Kings'xxi. 22). Ona former occasion, 
he said to the king, “I have not troubled Israel; but thou, and thy 
father’s house, in that ye have forsaken the commandment of the 
Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim” (1 Kings xviii. 18), And in 


1 The Prophets of Israel, p. 87. Edinburgh: “Adam and Charles Black, 1882. 
2 History of the Jewish Church, second series, p. 344. 
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his complaint to God he says, “I have been very jealous for the Lord 
God of hosts; for the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword ; 
and I, even I only, am left; and they seek my life to take it away ” 
(1 Kings xix. 10). These passages clearly intimate that idolatry was 
the great sin of the nation. The crime against Naboth was sufficient 
to bring down judgment upon Ahab and his house; but the an- 
nouncement of punishment was not on account of it only, or chiefly ; 
it merely furnished the occasion for the denunciation of doom upon 
the wicked king. Ahab had provoked the Lord, “ and made Israel to 
sin” (1 Kings xxi. 22). The judgment was theocratic; the king and 
his father’s house had forsaken the commandments of the Lord and 
. followed Baalim (1 Kings xviii. 18). 

We next meet with Elijah when, as the second Moses and the 
second founder of the broken covenant, he appeared as the avenging 
judge. Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, was sick in Samaria, and sent mes- 
sengers to inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, whether he would 
recover from his disease (2 Kingsi.1). “But the angel of the Lord 
said to Elijah the Tishbite, Arise, go up to meet the messengers of the 
king of Samaria, and say unto them, Is it not because there is not a 
God in Israel, that ye go to inquire of Baal-zebub the God of Ekron ? 
Now, therefore, thus saith the Lord, thou shalt not come down from 
that bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt surely die. And Elijah 
departed” (ver. 3,4). They returned to the king with the prophet’s 
message ; and in answer to their master’s inquiry, they described the 
man from whom they had received it. The king said, “It is Elijah 
the Tishbite” (ver. 7,8). Two bands of fifty men each were sent, one 
after the other, to arrest him; but fire came down from heaven and 
consumed them (ver.9-12). Elijah went down to the king with a 
third band sent for the same purpose, and told him that he should 
surely die (ver. 15, 16). 

Soon after this the prophet received a divine intimation that his 
departure was at hand (2 Kings ii. 1-5). 

The ruling principle of Elijah’s life was his jealousy for the Lord 
God of hosts (1 Kings xix. 14). Israel had forsaken Jehovah's cove- 
nant and fallen into idolatry. He stood forth as the representative of 

Jehovah's claims upon his people, and the vindicator of his worship. 
His words were few, but they were words of fire. His bearing was 
that of a king, his acts were those of a hero. He uttered no 
Messianic predictions, though he appeared with the Messiah on the 
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Mount of Transfiguration, and the forerunner of the Messiah was 
called by his name (Matt. xvii. 3, 10-13). He appeared at a time . 
of general apostasy, to emphasize by word and deed the fact that 
Jehovah was king of Israel. This was his mission; and to accom- 
plish it he appeared suddenly as a messenger from heaven, and disap- 
peared mysteriously when his work was done. 

After the translation of Elijah begins the career of Elisha, who 
had ministered to the former since his call to the prophetic office 
(1 Kings xix. 21). When they had passed over Jordan, “ Elijah said 
unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, before I be taken from thee. 
And Elisha said, I pray thee, let -a double portion of thy spirit be 
upon me” (2 Kings ii. 9). According to the law (Deut. xxi. 17) the 
first-born received two parts, — twice as much as the other sons 
received. Elisha, therefore, prayed that Elijah would acknowledge 
him as his first-born, and give to him, as compared with other sons of 
the prophets, a larger measure of his prophetic spirit. It is a gross 

misunderstanding of the phrase, “a double portion,” to take it to 
mean twice the portion which Elijah had. ; 

The call of Elisha seems to have taken place about four years before 
the death of Ahab. He died in the reign of Joash, the grandson of 
Jehu. This embraces a period of not less than sixty-five years, during 
probably fifty-five of which he held the office of prophet in Israel 

The work begun by Elijah was carried forward by Elisha. “To 
establish the truth that Jehovah alone was the El or God whom the 
Israelites ought to worship, was the great object of Elijah’s activity, 
and from this, as from a position already won, it was Elisha’s more 
special calling to manifest that, if but rightly acknowledged as the El, 
Jehovah should also prove the salvation of his people. Hence, while 
the agency of the latter prophet was altogether of a less elevated, 
more quiet and subdued description than that of Elijah, it certainly 
partook more of beneficent working, and was more probably distin- 
guished by the bestowal of blessing.” ? 

Many miraculous narratives occur in his history, furnishing the 
most convincing proofs of his prophetical calling. (1) He “healed 
the waters” of Jericho (2 Kings ii. 19+22); (2) he punished the rude 
boys of Bethel who mocked him (ver. 23, 24); (3) he predicted a 
miraculous supply of water to the combined armies of Israel, Judah, 
and Edom, and the defeat of the Moabites (2 Kings iii. 16-20); 
(4) he multiplied the oil of a widow of one of “the sons of the 

1 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, — “Elisha.” 2? Tb. 
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prophets” (2 Kings iv. 1-6); (5) he predicted the birth of a son to the 
Shunammite (ver. 16); (6) he restored her child to life (ver. 32-37) ; 
(7) he threw meal into a pot which contained poisonous herbs, and 
rendered them harmless; (8) with “twenty loaves of barley, and full 
ears of corn in the husk thereof,” he satisfied the hunger of a hundred 
men and had some of the scanty provisions left (ver. 42-44); (9) he 
cured Naaman, the Syrian general, of his leprosy (2 Kings v. 1-14) ; 
(10) he smote Gehazi with leprosy (ver. 27) ; (11) he caused an iron axe 
to swim (2 Kings vi. 1-6); (12) he disclosed the plans of the king of 
Syria (ver. 8-12); (13) he smote the army, sent by the king of Syria 
to arrest him in Dothan, with blindness (ver. 13-20); (14) he proph- 
esied incredible plenty in Samaria (2 Kings vii. 1); (15) he fore- 
warned the woman “whose son he had restored to life” of a seven 
years’ famine (2 Kings viii. 1); (16) he foretold the death of Benha- 
dad, and the succession of Hazael to the throne of Syria (ver. 7-13); 
(17) he predicted to Joash three victories over the Syrians (2 Kings 
xiii 14-19). Then his end came “in a great old age; he is not rapt 
away like Elijah, but buried with a splendid funeral; a sumptuous 
tomb was shown in after ages over his grave in the royal city of Sa- 
maria, and funeral dances were celebrated round his honored resting- 
place. Alone of all the graves of the saints of the Old Testament, 
there were wonders wrought at it, which seemed to continue after 
death the grace of his long and gentle life.” ! 

The prophets that have been mentioned have left no literary records 
of their prophecies, which were delivered to men of their time, and 
intended to meet present exigencies. 

Literary prophecy begins with Obadiah, whose book is probably the 
oldest of the second class of the prophetical books, viz., the prophetical 
predictive books. 

The reason why prophecy was now committed to writing was be- 
cause it was compelled to withdraw in a great degree from the present, 
and direct its view to the future, in which it saw impending judgment 
upon Israel and Judah, and also final deliverance. The people of God 
had forgotten their vocation, adopted heathen practices, and formed 
alliances with the kingdoms of the world. These kingdoms became 
to Israel the instruments of chastisement and punishment. But the 
judgments that befell Israel are distinguished from those that befell 
the heathen, because the former were God’s covenant people, and. he 


1 Dean Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church, second series, pp. 361, 362. 
2 See part i., sect. xi. 
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remembered the covenant that he made with their fathers. They were 
chastised and admonished to return to the Lord whom they had for- | 
saken. A new David was promised to them; and a more glorious 
kingdom than that over which the son of Jesse had ruled. This 
glorious promise, however, was limited to the true Israel. The king- 
dom of the Ten Tribes was’ never restored.. The kingdom and the 
throne of David were to endure forever (2 Sam. vii. 12, 13). 

The small book of Obadiah fits into the total organism of recorded 
prophecy, in which we may distinguish, according to the relation be- 
tween God and the world-power, four periods: (1) that in which the 
world is represented by the neighboring nations (Obad., Joel, Amos) ; 
(2) the Assyrian (Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum); (3) the Babylonian 
(Habak., Jeremiah) ; (4) the wniversal, eschatological (Ezek., Hag., Zech., 
Mal., Dan.). In each of those stages the preceding is included anew. It 
lies in the nature of the case, therefore, that the historico-dogmatical 
intimations in Obadiah were fundamental for the later development. 
Leaving out of view numerous, perhaps accidental allusions, we find an 
extension of the ideas of Obadiah in Is. xxxiv.; Jer. xlix., 7 seg. ; 
Ezek. xxyv., 12 seg. ; in which passages the prophecy concerning Edom, 
reaching beyond the simple historical framework, gains more and more 
of an eschatological character, and Edom becomes a type of defiance 
against God. i 

The date of Obadiah is a matter on which critics do not agree, nor 
will the writer attempt to discuss it. He follows the table in part i, 
sect. x1, in which the synchronism of the prophets with the kings of 
Judah and Israel is given.? 

Of the person of Obadiah we have no historical information. His 
prophecy shows that he probably belonged to the Southern Kingdom, 
and treats of the relations of Edom to the theocracy. It consists of 
three connected topics: (1) the certainty of Edom’s destruction 
(ver. 1-9); (2) the moral cause of that destruction, — Edom’s bitter 
enmity to the theocracy (ver. 10-16); (3) the salvation of the the- 
ocracy and its.victory over Edom. 

Joel, the son of Pethuel, prophesied in Judah, and probably in 
Jerusalem (Joel i. 14; ii. 1, 15; iii. 5). 

The occasion of his prophecy was the desolation of Judah by a 
plague of locusts, accompanied by a destructive drought, which lasted 
several years (Joel ii. 25).8 It consists of two parts. The first (Joel i. 


1 Lange’s Com. on Obadiah, Doctrinal and Ethical. 2 Appendix P. 
3 Appendix Q. 
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2-ii. 18) contains a call to repentance. The plague had been threat- 
ened in the law (Deut. xxviii. 38, 39) as a punishment from God against 
transgressors ; and its presence reminded the prophet of the sins of 
the people. He therefore exhorts them with great urgency to repent. 
“Rend your hearts, and not your garments, and turn unto the Lord 
your God ; for he is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness, and repenteth him of the evil. Who knoweth if he will 
return and repent, and leave a blessing behind him; even a meat 
offering unto the Lord your God?” (Joel ii. 13, 14). 

The second part (Joel ii. 19—iv. 21) contains the promise of deliver- 
ance to his people, the denunciation of judgment upon the nations 
hostile to the theocracy, and predicts the richest blessings through the 
outpouring of the Spirit of God. The two parts are closely bound 
together by the historical statement, “And the Lord answered and 
said unto his people” (Joel 1. 19). 

Jonah prophesied in the reign of Jeroboam II. He was the son of 
Amittai, and a native of Gath-hepher. Tradition says, as has been 
already stated, that he was the widow’s son whom Elijah restored to 
life (1 Kings xvii. 17-24). There is only a single reference to the 
exercise of his prophetical office in his native land (2 Kings xiv. 25), 
which states that Jeroboam II. “restored the coast of Israel from the 
entering in of Hamath unto the sea of the plain, according to the 
word of the Lord God of Israel, which he spake by the hand of his 
servant Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of 
Gath-hepher.” 

He was sent as a missionary to a heathen city, whose wickedness had 
come up before the Lord (Jon. i. 2). This mission is a fact of symbol- 
ical and typical significance, which was intended to enlighten Israel 
as to the position of the heathen world in relation to the kingdom of 
God, and to typify the future admission of the heathen who observe 
God's word to a participation of the salvation prepared in Israel for 
all nations. It reaches still further, and culminates in the typical 
character of the three days’ sojourn of Jonah in the belly of the fish, 
of which Christ informs us when he referred the Jews to the sign of 
the prophet Jonah (Matth. xii. 40). . 

Jonah’s reluctance to go to Nineveh may have arisen, in a great 
measure, from a feeling of national prejudice and exclusiveness. We 
find the same state of feeling among the Apostles, toward the Gen- 
tiles (Acts x.). 

1 So the Revised Version reads; the A. V. has, ‘ Yea, the Lord will answer and say.” 
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«“ A man of God out of J aan ” went to Bethel to denounce the sin 


of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin (1 Kings xiii. | 


1-5). “In the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash,” another prophet 
from Judah appears in the Northern Kingdom, bearing a message of 
wrath and judgment against it. This was Amos, “who was among the 
herdmen of Tekoa ” (Am. i. 1). 

The date of his utterances is specified as (1) “in the days of 
Uzziah, king of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, the son 
of Joash, king of Israel; (2) two years before the earthquake ” 
ever. 1): 

There is nowhere any account of this earthquake in the historical 
books; but in Zech. xiv. 5 there is a reference to it. } 

The prophecies of Amos are directed principally against the king- 
dom of the Ten Tribes. The prophet begins: “The Lord will roar 
from Zion, and utter his voice from Jerusalem” (Am,i. 2),— the seat 
of the theocracy. This language intimates that the judgments which 
he was denouncing were on account of sins against the theocracy. 


He takes up in order the nations that were around Israel: Damascus 


(Am. i. 3-5) ; Philistia (6-8) ; Tyre (9-10) ; Edom (11, 12) ; Ammon 
(13-15) ; Moab (Am. ii. 1-3) ; and Judah (4, 5). The threatening then 
turns to Israel; and the prophet enters into a detail of their prevail- 
ing sins, oppression of the poor, lascivious luxury, gross contempt of 
God’s favors toward them as a people (6-12) ; and ends with a fuller 
announcement of punishment. Special charges and threats follow in 
chapters iii—vi. In chapters vil—ix. the prophet recounts certain 
visions, in which he sees the fate of Israel. These chapters are inter- 
spersed with historical details and threats of punishment. “ Behold, 
the eyes of the Lord God are upon the sinful kingdom, and I will 
destroy it from off the face of the earth; saving that I will not 
utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord” (Am. ix. 8). The 
book concludes with the announcement of the glorification of the 
theocracy. 

“ The influence of the book of Amos upon the course of prophecy is 
shown by the use made of it, especially by Hosea. Compare Hos. 
viii 14 with Am. ii. 5 (1, 4,°7, 10, 12, 14; ii. 2); Hos. xii. 10 with 
Amos ii. 10; Hos. xii. 8 with Amos, viii. 5; Hos, ix. 3 with Am, vii. 
17. The later prophets, especially Jeremiah, show a considerable 
dependence upon Amos: compare Jer. xlix. 27 with Am. i. 4; xlix. 3 
with i. 1, 15 (xlvi. 6 with ii. 14); xlviii. 24 with i. 12, ii. 2; xlix. 13, 
20-22 with i. 12; further, xxv. 30 with i. 2; xxxi. 35 with iv. 13, vy. 
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8; xliv. 2 with ix. 4, 8. But particularly in his prophecies upon for- 
eign lands does Amos appear the forerunner of the later prophets.” ! 

Amos was evidently acquainted with the Torah, i. e. the Penta- 
teuch. “Thus saith the Lord: For three transgressions of Judah, and 
for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof; because they 
have despised the law [Torah] of the Lord and have not kept his 
commandments” (Am. ii. 4). 

The following passages are also m point: Amos iv. 11 com- 
pared with Genesis xix. 24, 25; Amos iv. 10 with Exodus xu. 29; 
Amos v. 17 with Exodus xii. 12; Amos iv. 5 with Leviticus vii. 13; 
Amos v. 21 with Leviticus xxvi. 31; Amos ii. 11 with Numbers vi. 
2, 13, 18, 19, 20, 21; Amos ix. 12 with Numbers xxiv. 18; Amos v. 
11 with Deuteronomy xxvii. 30. 

Hosea prophesied “in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hez- 
ekiah, kings of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, 
king of Israel” (Hos. i.1). During his prophetical activity begins the 
Assyrian Period. 

His book is divided into two principal parts, the first of which (Hos. 
i-iii.) begins the prophecies with the narration and explanation of cer- 
tain symbolical actions which the prophet performed by the command 
of Jehovah. The second part (Hos. iv.—xiv), consists of prophetical ut- 
terances, for the most part of a threatening import, directed against the 
Kingdom of Israel, which the prophet frequently designates Ephraim.? 

The scene of his labors was this kingdom. At least there is no in- 
timation, as in the case of Amos, that he went from Judah. Neither 
is there any ground for the statement of Ewald that “he betook him- 
self to Judah, where he carried on from a distance through his writ- 
ings the work he had begun in vain upon the spot.” § 

The prophet censures the people, and particularly the priests, who 
are nourished by the sins of the people and reject knowledge, and who 
will on that account be rejected by Jehovah (Hos. iv. 4-11; v.1; vi. 9). 
He reproves also the chief men of the nation, on account of their re- 
volt against Jehovah, and of the idolatry and the unlawful cultus 
generally, which they practised on numerous altars and in groves, 
united with soothsaying, uncleanness, and adultery, wicked revelling, 
drunkenness, lies, perjury, violence, and bloodshed. These reproofs are 
interspersed with exhortations to repentance. Vainly will they en- 
deavor to propitiate Jehovah by oblations; he loves mercy and the 


1 Lange’s Commentary, — Introduction to Amos. 2 Appendix R. 
3 History of Israel, vol. iv. p. 156. 
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true knowledge of God better than any sacrifice or burnt offering (Hos. 
vi. 6). In vain will they turn for assistance to foreign idolatrous nations, . 
particularly to Assyria and Egypt (Hos. v.13; vii. 11; viii. 9). Jeho- 
vah will punish them by the means of those very nations in which 
they put their trust, and deliver them as captives to them (Hos. vii. 
16; vii. 13); ix. 3,6; xi. 5; compare ver. 10}.11). 

The house of Judah, which Jehovah would bless and deliver, is 
named in direct contrast with the house of Israel (Hos. i. 6, 7). It is 
admonished not to imitate Israel in transgression by partaking in the 
idolatry at Gilgal and Bethhaven. But it is very often censured and 
threatened with Israel, as guilty of the same offences (Hos. v. 10; vi. 
4-11; viii. 14; x. 11; xu. 2.) 

There i is no ee that Hosea was acquainted with the Torah. - The 
evidence of his acquaintance with it is clear to every one who will 
take pains to compare his book with it. This evidence may not sat- 
isfy those who put off the composition of the Pentateuch until a much 
later date; but it is sufficient for those who hold that the portion of 
the Holy Scriptures which we designate by that name has come down 
to us substantially as it was at the death of Moses. The prophet 
denounces the sins of Israel, and declares that the Lord had a contro- 
versy with them, “because there is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowl- 
edge of God in the land” (Hos. iv. 1). The people were destroyed for 
lack of knowledge. “Because,” says Hosea, “thou [the people, not the 
priest only] hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject thee, that thou 
shalt be no priest to me: seeing thou hast forgotten the law [Torah] 
of thy God, I will also forget thy children” (Hos. iv. 6). This lack 
of knowledge was blameworthy. It was a despising of knowledge, 
which might have been acquired from the law of God, which they 
had forgotten because of their indifference and hostility to it. This 
did not refer to the priest simply, but to all Israel, who were a priestly 
people (Ex. xix. 6). 

The coincidences between Hosea and the Pentateuch are so numer- 
ous and striking as to make it evident that he either had the books 
of which it is composed before him, or that his mind was richly im- 
bued with their contents. The following parallels furnish proof of 

this statement. Compare Hosea xii. 4, 5 with Genesis xxv. 26; 
xxxli. 28 and xxxv. 15; Hosea i. 10 with Genesis xxxii. 12; Hosea 
xii. 12 with Genesis xxviii. 5 and xxix. 20; Hosea xi. 1 with Exodus 


1 Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. ii. pp. 125, 126. London, 
Bell and Daldy, York Street, Covent Garden, 1869. 
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-iy. 22, 23; Hosea ii. 15 with Exodus xv. 1; Hosea ii. 17 with Exodus 
xxiii, 15; Hosea xii. 9 with Leviticus xxiii. 43; Hosea iv. 10 with 
Leviticus xxvi. 26; Hosea xi. 9 with Numbers xxiii. 19; Hosea ix. 
10 with Numbers xxv. 3; Hosea xiii. 5 with Deuteronomy viii. 15; 
Hosea ix. 4 with Deuteronomy xxvi. 14; Hosea i. 2 with Deuteron- 
omy xxxi. 16. 

The book of Isaiah opens with a statement of the time of the 
prophet’s official activity: “The vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, 
which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem in the days of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah” (Is.i.1). The enu- 
meration of the kings clearly shows that this verse is not the preface 
to this chapter only. It prefaces, at least, the first part of the book 
(chaps. i—xxxix), which concludes in Hezekiah’s reign. 

Isaiah was a statesman as well as a prophet; and he lived prob- 
ably in Jerusalem, the centre of political life and activity. Tradition 
makes him a man of eminent rank. According to it he was the 
cousin of Uzziah.t He was evidently in high favor with King Heze- 
kiah, who sent his chief officers of state, together with the elders of 
the priests, to him to ask him to pray for deliverance from the king 
of Assyria (Is. xxxvii. 2+). 

At the close of Hezekiah’s reign Isaiah must have been an old 
man. The ordinary chronology gives 785 B. c. for the date of Jo- 
tham’s accession, 698 B. c. for that of Hezekiah’s death. This gives 
a period of sixty years. Since his ministry commenced before Uz- 
ziah’s death (how long it. is not stated), he must have been, at the 
time of Manasseh’s accession, at least between eighty and ninety 
years of age. There is no proof that his prophetic ministration ex- 
tended into the reign of Manasseh. The rabbinical tradition that he 
suffered martyrdom under that monarch is mere hypothesis. 

The immediate sphere of his prophetic ministration is “Judah and 
Jerusalem” (Is.i.1). There are, however, prophecies in the book relat- 
ing to the kingdom of Israel, to Moab, Babylon, and other heathen 
states. But these prophecies were for the benefit of Judah, the centre 
of covenant blessings and hopes. The Northern Kingdom was de- 
stroyed in the early part of Hezekiah’s reign; and then every interest 
in the minds of the prophets moved round Judah. In Judah alone 
was the worship of God preserved in accordance with the Divine 
appointment. 

A knowledge of the foreign relations of Judah, and of its eal and 

1 History of the Jewish Church, second series, p. 495. 
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religious condition, is necessary in order to understand Isaiah’s pro- 
phetic ministry to his contemporaries. That may be acquired from 
the brief sketches that have been given of the kings of Judah from 
Uzziah to Hezekiah} 

The entire mission of Isaiah has for its object and central point the 
two events of his time which constituted epochs of the theocracy. 
These were the expedition against Jerusalem undertaken by the allied 
kings of Syria and Ephraim, and the invasion of Judah by Sennache- 
rib. With reference to these events, the individual elements in the book 
of Isaiah are arranged into two great groups of prophecies, in such a 
way that the words of the prophet in regard to these events form. the 
kernel and focus of each of these groups. The remaining prophecies 
are subordinated to these, — either preceding as preparatory and opening 
up the way, or succeeding them to carry out still further and develop 
their consequences for the future of the kingdom of God? 

These two events resulted in two decisive moments for the devel- 
opment of the theocracy, under the administrations of Ahaz and Heze- 
kiah. Under the former, when the allied Syrians and Israelites © 
invaded Judah, the unbelief of the wicked Ahaz brought Judah into 
actual danger, and threatened greater destruction in the future ; under 
the latter, when Sennacherib invaded Judah, Hezekiah’s believing 
confidence in the Lord issued in the destruction of the Assyrian host. 
In this triumph, the pious members of the theocracy received the 
pledge of victory over every form of the ungodly worldly power. In 
accordance with this, the prophetic activity of Isaiah assumed differ- 
ent forms. To the unbelieving he denounced the Divine judgments in 
the whole of their extent; to the pious believers he prophesied re- 
demption throughout the whole series of judgments, until the glorious 
consummation of the theocracy.’ 

To exhibit the contents and arrangement of the Book of Isaiah 
requires much critical discussion, which cannot be attempted in the 
present connection. It is generally divided into two general parts, — 
the first extending from chap. i—xxxv.; and the second from chap. 
xl.-lxvi. Niigelsbach remarks: “Between these two chief parts are 
the chapters xxxvi.xxxix., which, Janus-like, look forwards and back- 
wards, inasmuch as the chapters xxxvi. and xxxvii. conclude the 
Assyrian period, and chapters xxxviil. and xxxix. prepare the way for 
the Babylonian period.”* It has been customary, however, to reckon 


1 Pages 120-122. ? Keil’s Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 286. 
3 Tb. pp. 283, 284. # Introduction to Isaiah, 
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these chapters in the first part; and for general purposes it is not 
necessary to separate them from it. 

Chapters xl—Ixvi. contain a series of discourses respecting the re- 
demption of the people of God and the future glories of the theocracy. 
The prophet was certain that the judgment denounced against Judah 
(is. xxxviii. 5-7) would be accomplished. In vision he sees the Jews 
sighing under hard oppression in Babylon, and longing for deliverance. 
He predicts the annihilation of that haughty power, in the very zenith 
of its greatness. This destruction is the dawn of the salvation of the 
captive Jews. The conqueror Cyrus would release them from cap- 
tivity, and restore them to their own land to build the house of the 
Lord in Jerusalem. 

Neither did the historical relations of the time of the prophet, nor 
those of the time of Cyrus form the substratum of the prophetic pict- 
ure of the redemption of the Jews, and of their return to their native 
land. It was the wonders wrought by God for his people under 
Moses and Joshua that furnished the canvas and coloring of the 
picture. This is evident from the language of the prophets from the 
time that the calamity of the exile became inevitable. The prophets 
spoke of the exile as a second Egypt, —a new bondage to the power 
of the world, from which the Church required to be delivered by a 
new manifestation of redemptive grace. 

This redemption from the great world-power, and restoration of the 
Jews to their own land, though future, becomes a type of redemption 
by the Messiah, with the prospect of which the prophet comforts the 
people of God. 

Rationalistic critics deny the Isaian authorship of chapters xl—Ixvi., 
and ascribe them to a “Great Unknown,” in the last period of the 
Captivity. This denial rests upon false assumptions of the nature of 
Biblical prophecy. It has its origin in the presupposition of the im- 
possibility of a supernatural knowledge of the future, which requires 
the invention of the most ingenious and frivolous arguments to bring 
the prophetical writings into harmony with it. Matters of detail on 
this point are fully discussed in all critical introductions to the book, 
and in review articles? 

The heading of the book of Micah states that he prophesied “in the 
days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah” (Micah i. 1). 
His message was to “Samaria and Jerusalem,” — the capitals respect- 
ively of the Northern and Southern kingdoms. ; 

1 Fairbairn on Combination of Type with Prophecy, — Typology, vol. i. p. 100. 

2 Appendix 8. 
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From the accession of Jotham to the death of Hezekiah elapsed a 
period of about sixty years. From the death of Jotham to the acces-. . 
sion of Hezekiah passed a period of sixteen years. This would fur- 
nish a maximum limit, for Micah’s exercise of the prophetical office, 
of sixty years, and a minimum limit of sixteen years. This would 
make him a contemporary of Isaiah. His residence was probably 
Jerusalem. This probability rests chiefly upon the fact that he 
condemns the depravity of the great men of the kingdom, and 
makes Zion and Jerusalem, for the most part, the centre of his 
prophecies. 

The original text of chapter i. 8 does not warrant the grotesque de- 
scription of the prophet given by Dean Stanley. “He was filled,” 
says the Dean, “ with the evils of his time, inward and outward. > Like 
the older prophets, like the anchorites of Russia, he stripped off his 
clothes and went about naked, beating his breast, with wild shrieks 
and lamentations, ike the long piteous cry of the jackal, like the 
fearful screech of the ostrich.” ? 

The book consists of three prophetic addresses, characterized by 
similarity of introduction. They all begin with, “ Hear ye” (Micah 
i. 2; 11.1; vi.1). In the first address the prophet announces judg- 
ment upon Israel on account of their sins (Micah i. 2-5), the destrue- 
tion of Samaria (ver. 6, 7), and threatens Judah (ver. 8-16). The 
punishments which he denounces are merited on account of the 
sins of the people. They have been guilty of oppression and vio- 
lence. The second address is directed against the princes, the false 
prophets, the unjust judges, and the wicked priests of the people, 
and threatens the destruction of Zion and Jerusalem. As an an- 
stithesis to this, chapters iv. and v. contain promises of restoration 
and glory. A Ruler in Israel shall arise out of Bethlehem, who shall 
feed his people, defend the remnant of Jacob, and exalt it to a posi- 
tion that will fill the heathen nations with fear. The third address 
sets forth in the dramatic form of a lawsuit between Jehovah and his 
people, the way of salvation, and closes with a thanksgiving for the 
pardoning grace of God. 

Kleinert justly remarks : — 


= 


“Tn the organic order of the Bible, and especially in the prophetic de- 
velopment of the Messianic theology, this book takes a fundamental posi- 
tion. Micah standsimmovably within the inner sphere of the history of 
the kingdom of Israel. Israel is the people chosen by God, with whom he 


1 History of the Jewish Church, second series, pp. 492, 493. 
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has established a covenant from of old, and ratified it with an oath ‘(Micah 
vii. 20); in whom, from Egypt and the wilderness, he has glorified himself 
(vi. 4 ff.); to whom he gave a law which is altogether of a moral and 
spiritual character (vi. 6 ff.). This people have become alienated, not in 
part merely, but Judah also has followed the apostate Northern Kingdom 
(vi. 16), and a corruption of all divine institutions, offices, and orders has 
broken in (chaps. ii., iii.), which has thoroughly devoured everything (vii. 
1 ff.). On this historical ground grow the constituent elements of his 
proclamation: (1) The necessity of the gudgment. God hardens himself 
against their cry of distress (iii., iv.), for idolatry must be rooted out (iii. 
10 ff.), the false prophets must be put to shame (iii. 6 f.). From Zion he 
issues the judgment (i., ii.), and unto Zion, in the centre of the kingdom, 
reaches the desolation by the enemy (i. 9, 12; ii. 4; iii. 12); the people 
are even swept away into captivity, and become a prey unto the world- 
power, which is here designated by a name, typical from the earliest time, 
the name of Babylon (iv. 10). But (2), the certainty of salvation is not 
thereby abrogated; it will come notwithstanding, and that through the 
Messiah, whose person, office, and name are described more directly and 
plainly than we often find them (v. 1 ff.). Thus becomes established in 
Zion (3) the glorious kingdom of the future (iv. 1 f. 3), a kingdom of peace 
and blessing (iv. 3 f.; v. 4, 9; vii. 14 ff.), founded in God’s pity, and readi- 
ness to forgive sin (vii. 18 f.), on the ruins of the world-power. Its mem- 
bers are the ‘ dispersed of Israel,’ the wretched, ‘the remnant’ (iv. 6f. ; v. 
3, 7). But the heathen nations also, overcome by God’s glory and might 
(vii. 16 ; iv. 3), will seek, instead of their oracles, the living God (iv. 2), for 
the separating barrier of the statute is far removed (vii. 11).”? 


We find in Micah frequent allusions to the Pentateuch, which the 
eareful reader can easily discover while perusing the book. These 
allusions, pertaining to its history, its laws, its promises, and its 
threatenings, imply an intimate acquaintance with it on the part of 
both the prophet and the people.? 

The prophets, during the continuance of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes, frequently give expression to the idea that Jehovah regarded 
Israel as his chosen people (Amos iii. 2), —a relationship manifested 
by a special act (ver. 1). This relationship is expressed by the word 
Berith, which is the Hebrew term for “covenant” (Hos. vi.7). Of the 
formation of a covenant by which Israel became “a peculiar treasure 
unto” Jehovah, “above all people,” we have distinct mention in 
Exodus xix. 3-9. This covenant was an act of pure grace on the 


1 Tntroduction to Micah, in Lange’s Commentary. 
2 Dr. Pusey’s Introduction to Micah. 
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part of Jehovah, for he said to Moses, “All the earth is mine” (ver. 5). 


Jehovah is not a local God, a national God, except in the covenant- . 


relationship in which he placed himself to Israel; but he is the 
God of the whole earth, and could have chosen any other people, if it 
had been his sovereign pleasure. It is in connection-with the prom- 
ises and duties of this covenant that Jehovah threatens to punish 
Israel for their iniquities (Amos iii. 2). 

Hosea compares this relationship to a marriage, which, according 
to Deuteronomy xxiv. 1, could in a certain case be annulled (Hos. 
i). From the idea of marriage—taking “covenant” in a con- 
erete sense —the Israelitish nation was called the son of God (Hos. 
xi. 1). This language of the prophet is in entire agreement with. the 
national conviction that Jehovah had once, and that at the- com- 
mencement of Israel’s national ae delivered his children from 
Egypt. (Compare Is. i. 2 with Ex. iv. 22.) |, = 

The most marked violation of the eyecuart was idolatry, which is 
represented in the prophets as spiritual adultery (Ezek. xxiii.; Hos. i1.). 


Solomon introduced idolatrous worship “for all his strange wives, 


which burnt incense and sacrificed unto their gods ” (1 Kings xi. 8); 
but he did not institute idolatry as the national religion. Notwith- 
standing, because he did not keep the covenant and statutes of 
Jehovah, the kingdom was rent from him and ten tribes were given 
to Jeroboam. 

It was the latter who made idolatry the national religion, by estab- 
lishing calf-worship in Bethel and in Dan, for the purpose of per- 
petuating the division of the two kingdoms. This was the sin of 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel to sin (1 Kings 
xv. 30, 34; xvi. 19, 26). 

Bethel was designated the “king’s chapel” (Amos vii. 13),— which 
plainly indicates the fact that in the kingdom of the Ten Tribes the 
politico-ecclesiastical had taken the place of the theocratic principle. 
In Dan, image-worship had been established in the time of the 
judges (Judges xviii. 30, 31). By worshipping Jehovah under the 
symbol of a calf, Jeroboam returned to the image-worship instituted 
by Aaron in the wilderness; as is shown by the words of 1 Kings 
xii., 28 which are borrowed fk Exodus xxxii. 4. This nee 
was nothing else than idolatry, since it degraded the Holy One of 
Israel to a power of Nature.! 

Ewald thinks that the prophets, so far as their labors were con- 

1 Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, vol. ii. p. 186. 


fined-to the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, did not stand in “strong oppo- 

sition to this image-worship, but tolerated it among the people, much 
in the same way as we see even the better informed in the Romish 
Church tolerate it at the present day. There is not the least evi- 
dence,” he affirms, “that Elijah and his school ever contended against 
this image-worship with any of the energy which Hosea subsequently 
displayed.” + 

“There is no feature in Hosea’s prophecy,’ says W. Robertson 
Smith, “ which distinguishes him from the earlier prophets so sharply 
as his attitude to the golden calves, the local symbols of Jehovah 
adored in the northern sanctuaries. Elijah and Elisha had no quar- 
rel with the traditional worship of their nation. Even Amos never 
‘speaks in condemnation of the calves.” 2 

It may not be an easy matter to give all the reasons for the reti- 
cence, on the paré of Elijah and Elisha, in regard to the calf-worship 
in Israel. Their quarrel was with Baal-worship, which, owing to the 
influence of Jezebel, predominated during their time. Before the 
d time of Hosea, Jehu had destroyed Baal-worship. The sacred record 
, states: “Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel” (2 Kings x. 28). 
“ Howbeit,” says the same record, “from the sins of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not from after them, 
As to wit the golden calves that were in Bethel, and that were in Dan” 
=. (ver. 29). It is said of Jehoahaz the son of Jehu, that he “followed 
. the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, which made Israel to sin; he 
’ 


: 


departed not therefrom” (2 Kings xiii. 2). The same thing is af- 
alk firmed of his son Jehoash (ver. 11); the same of Jeroboam II. (2 Kings 
ae xiv. 24); and the same of subsequent kings (2 Kings xv. 9, 18, 24, 
28). The crying sin, therefore, in the time of Hosea, was the calf- 
____-worship, which that prophet denounced as idolatry (Hos. viii, x.). 
__ Professor Smith says: “ Even Amos never speaks in condemnation of 
the calves.” He does not use the word “ calves;” but what does the 
__ prophet mean when he says, “I will also visit the altars of Bethel: 
_ and the horns of the altar shall be cut off, and fall to the ground” 
(Amos iii. 14)? Amaziah the priest of Bethel warned Amos against 
_ prophesying there, and advised him to fiee into the land of Judah 
_ (Amos vii. 10-13). Amos could not be tolerated so near to “ the 
king's chapel.” He and “the calves” could not have been on bid 

; see! terms. 
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From what has been stated, it is easy to account for the silence of 
Elijah and Elisha in respect to the calf-worship, and for the hostile 
attitude of Hosea toward it. But we must not infer that Elijah and 
Elisha would have been indifferent to it had they lived after the time 
of Jehu. When Elijah met Ahab in the vineyard of Naboth, he 
alluded to the destruction of Jeroboam’s house as a type of that 
which would befall the house of Ahab. “I will make thine house 
like the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like the house of 
Baasha the son of Ahijah” (1 Kings xxi, 22). The moral cause of 
the destruction of Jeroboam’s dynasty was the “sin wherewith he 
made Israel to sin,” — the establishment of the worship of the golden 
calves as the religion of Israel. “A man of God out of Judah” 
prophesied the destruction of the altar at Bethel (1 Kings xiii. 1-3). 
Ahijah said to Jeroboam’s wife, “Go tell Jeroboam .. . thou hast 
done evil above all that were before thee:-for thow hast gone and 
made thee other gods, and molten images, to provoke me to anger, 
and hast cast me behind thy back: therefore, behold, I will bring. 
evil upon the house of Jeroboam .. . and will take away the 
remnant of the house of Jeroboam” (1 Kings xiv. 5-11). Baasha 
executed Ahijah’s prophecy (1 Kings xv. 27-30); and because 
Baasha walked in the ways of Jeroboam, the same fate befell his 
posterity (1 Kings xvi. 1-13). All this Elijah knew, and he ac- 
knowledged the justice of the doom denounced upon the families of 
Jeroboam and Baasha, by making it a type of that which was to be 
executed upon the posterity of Ahab. Had the question of calf- 
worship been the leading one in the time of Ahab, it is not probable 
that Elijah would have been found wanting in the discharge of his 
duty. One who was so zealous for the pure worship of Jehovah 
would have doubtless made the golden calves at Bethel and Dan the 
objects of his reprobation. 

If Elijah said nothing directly against the golden calves, or against 
the sanctuaries of the nation, he certainly uttered a very bitter com- 
plaint against the apostasy and sacrilege of the people. He said: 
“T have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts: because the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword” (1 Kings xix. 14). 
If this does not refer to the apostasy of Israel, under Jeroboam, who 
made the people sin by establishing calf-worship as the national relig- 
ion, it is difficult to determine what the reference is. 

Elisha, like Elijah, stood very much alone in Israel; and his zeal 
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for Jehovah was a protest against the idolatry of the kingdom. 
When Jehoram, with Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, went down to 
consult him about the campaign against Moab, the prophet indig- 
nantly said to the king of Israel, “What have I to do with thee? get 
thee to the prophets of thy father [the court prophets] and to the 
prophets of thy mother [the prophets of Baal]. As the Lord of hosts 
liveth, before whom I stand, surely, were it not that I regard the pres- 
ence of Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, I would not look toward thee, 
nor see thee” (2 Kings iii. 13, 14). 

Elisha’s aversion to Jehoram evidently rested on religious and not 
on personal grounds. He was opposed to the religion of the Northern 
Kingdom, and impliedly to its priests and sanctuaries. 

Prof. W. Robertson Smith states, in another passage : — 


“Tt is perfectly clear that the great mass of Levitical legislation, with 
its ritual entirely constructed for the sanctuary of the ark and the priests 
of the house of Aaron, cannot have had practical currency and recognition in 
the Northern Kingdom. The priests could not have stultified themselves 
by accepting the authority of 2 code according to which their whole wor- 
ship was schismatic ; nor can the code have been the basis of popular faith 
or prophetic doctrine, since Elijah and Elisha had no quarrel with the sanc- 
tuaries of the nation. Hosea himself, in his bitter complaints against the 
priests, never upbraids them as schismatic usurpers of an illegitimate au- 
thority, but speaks of them as men who had proved untrue to a legitimate 
and lofty office. The same argument proves that the code of Deuteronomy 
was unknown, for it also treats all the Northern sanctuaries as schismatic 
and heathenish, acknowledging but one place of lawful pilgrimage for all 
the seed of Jacob. Itis safe, therefore, to conclude that whatever ancient 
laws may have had currency ina written form must be sought in other parts 
of the Pentateuch, particularly in the Book of the Covenant, Exod. xx.- 
xxiii., which the Pentateuch itself presents as an older code than those of 
Deuteronomy and the Levitical Legislation.” ! 


Tt is true, as Professor Smith says, that the great mass of Leviti- 
cal legislation, with its ritual constructed for the sanctuary of the ark 
and the priests of the house of Aaron had no practical currency and 
recognition in the Northern Kingdom. The reason is not far to seek. 
Jeroboam, after his accession to the throne of the newly established 
Northern Kingdom, “ made a house of high places, and made priests of 
the lowest of the people, which were not of the sons of Levi” (1 Kings 


1 The Prophets of Israel, pp. 112, 113. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 
1882. 
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xil. 31; xiii. 33). The established religion of the Northern Kingdom 
was calf-worship. Jeroboam “made two calves of gold, and said unto 
them, It is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem; behold thy gods, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt” (1 Kings 
xii. 28). Here we have the fundamental law of the Northern King- 
dom. Its priests, therefore, in a political sense, or according to the 
law of the kingdom, could not be upbraided “as schismatic usurpers 
of an illegitimate authority.” The attitude of Elijah and of Elisha to 
the sanctuaries of the nation has already been considered. 

“ Hosea himself,’ remarks Professor Smith, “in his bitter complaints 
against the priests, never upbraids them as schismatic usurpers of an 
illegitimate authority, but speaks of them as men who had proved 
untrue to a legitimate and lofty office.” The prophet declared very 
plainly to king, priests, and people, that their whole system was 
idolatry, that they had been guilty of spiritual adultery, that they 
had broken the covenant; and that, therefore, Jehovah would cause 
the kingdom of the house of Israel to cease (Hosea, passim). Unless 
the priests were very obtuse, they could not have remained long in © 
ignorance as to Hosea’s opinion of their office. To call them usurpers 
was to call the king a usurper, from whom they received their office, 
and under whose authority they acted. They did not receive their 
office from Jehovah, and were not his priests. 

The prophet accuses the people of having “gone a whoring from 
under their God” (Hos. iv. 12). The manner of their “whoring” is in- 
dicated thus: “They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and burn 
incense upon the hills, under oaks and poplars and elms, because the 
shadow thereof is good” (Hos. iv. 13). The priests forget the Torah 
(Hos. iv. 6). “He hath cast off thy calf, O Samaria” (Hos. viii. 5, R. V.). 
“The inhabitants of Samaria shall fear because of the calves of Beth- 
aven, for the people thereof shall mourn over it, because the glory there- 
of is departed from it” (x. 5). Here the people of Israel are derisively 
styled calf’s people, and the priests (Kemarim) calf’s priests, because 
they had apostatized from Jehovah. “The high places of Aven” (com- 
pare Amos v. 5, Heb. text) are called “the sin of Israel” (Hos. x. 8). 
“So shall Bethel do unto you because of your great wickedness” (ver. 
15) ; that is, their calf-worship shall bring upon them calamity (com- 
pare verse 14). “Samaria shall become desolate ; for she hath rebelled 
against her God” (Hos. xiii. 16). It is difficult to see how any one, 


1 The suffixes in the Hebrew refer to the idol-god. Kleinert zz Joc., Lange’s 
Commentary. 
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in the face of these passages, can say that Hosea speaks of the priests, 


whom he derisively styles calf’s priests, “as men who had proved un- 
true to a legitimate and lofty office,” when he represents their whole 
system of worship as apostasy from Jehovah, and as destined to bring 
upon the nation the most direful calamities. 

“The same argument,” Professor Smith asserts, “proves that the 
code of Deuteronomy was unknown, for it also treats all the Northern 
sanctuaries as schismatical and heathenish.” This Hosea does, there- 
fore the code of Deuteronomy was known! The statement of Pro- 
fessor Smith proves only that the “code of Deuteronomy ” was not 
observed. Jeroboam had eliminated it by a politico-exegetical prin- 
ciple of Biblical interpretation. In the present day it is easy to find 
men, in the bosom of the Church, who, by means of critical pro- 
cesses, are using every effort to subvert the foundations of our faith 
by reconstructing sacred history and relegating much of it to the 
realm of myth. Jeroboam chose a shorter course. His argument 
was: “The observance of the Deuteronomic code will soon overthrow 
my authority; I renounce it and establish a code of my own.” 

The Deuteronomic code, “acknowledging but one place of lawful 
pilgrimage for all the seed of Jacob,” was not, in this particular, ob- 
served in the kingdom of Judah. This does not, however, prove its 
non-existence until the time of Josiah. Irregularities continued to 


~ exist among the people of Israel from the earliest period of their 


history in Canaan. They worshipped in “high places” and in groves. 

It may seem strange that the prophets did not bear a more decided 
testimony against this worship, for it is forbidden (Deut. xii. passim ; 
xvi. 21), and the people of Israel were commanded to sacrifice at 
a central altar (Lev. xvii. 2-7). After the conquest of Canaan, 
the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh built, on 
the way to their possessions, “an altar by Jordan,” which act pro- 
voked the anger of the remaining tribes, and would have led to 
a war had not the two tribes and a half solemnly declared that the 
altar was intended to be a memorial, and not an altar of sacrifice 
(Josh. xxii. 10-31). It would appear from this passage that the 
Israelites acknowledged the binding sunny of the law enjoining 
a central altar of sacrifice. 

After the death of Joshua great seaohlarisias and even idolatry, 
crept in. The people of Israel had been commanded to “make no 


1 Coincidences between Hosea and Deuteronomy have been already pointed out, 
ante, p. 138. 
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league with the inhabitants of the land,” but to “throw down their 
altars” (Judges ii. 2). This they did not do, but “forsook the Lord 
God of their fathers, which brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
and followed other gods, of the gods of the people that were round 
about them, and bowed themselves unto them, and provoked the Lord 
to anger. And they forsook the Lord and served Baal and Ashtaroth ” 
(ver. 12,13). The original inhabitants of the land were only partially 
driven out, and they became as thorns in the sides of Israel, and their 
gods became a snare (ver.3). The Lord frequently punished his people 
by delivering them into the power of their enemies; and when they 
repented and turned to him he restored them to his favor. The 
tabernacle was at Shiloh; but amidst such general defection, it. is 
probable that, except in cases of great distress, the sanctuary was well- 
nigh forsaken. .Moreover, in the absence of a central civil power, — 
a theocratic ruler with authority over the whole nation to restrain 
irregularities and punish idolatry, —the people would follow their 
own devices. “In those days there was no king in Israel, but every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes” (Judges xvu. 6). 

In later times “the ark of the Lord was in the country of the 
Philistines seven months” (1 Sam. vi. 1). After it was restored, 
the men of Kirjath-jearim brought it into the house of Abinadab in the 
hill, where it remained twenty years (1 Sam. vii. 1,2). Thence David 
removed it to the house of Obed-edom, and thence to his own city 
(2 Sam. vi. 10,12). During these vicissitudes the ark and the taber- 
nacle did not occupy the same locality. In the city of David it 
dwelt in curtains,—that is, in a separate tent pitched for it in 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. vil. 2). The tabernacle was then probably at 
Gibeon (1 Kings i. 4; 1 Chron. xvi. 39). 

In such a state of things as that which continued from the con- 
quest of Canaan until the monarchy, it was practically impossible to 
sacrifice at a central altar. Samuel himself sacrificed at Mizpeh (1 Sam. 
vii. 9); “in the high place” (1 Sam. ix. 12,13); at Bethlehem (1 Sam. 
xvi. 5); David sacrificed on the threshing-floor of Ornan (1 Chron. 
xxl. 26). These, however, were extraordinary occasions; and the 
strong theocratic sense of the persons directing the sacrifices, together 
with the manifest peculiarity of the occasions, could not serve as a 
plea for general irregularity. 

Among the heathen, according to the number of the gods so was 
the number of the altars. Hence, in the constitution set up by 
Moses, as there was to be the acknowledgment and worship of but 
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one God, so there was to be but one altar of sacrifice. David sought 
to carry out this provision of the Mosaic constitution, and his aim 
was accomplished by his son Solomon in the erection of the Temple. 
At the dedication of that magnificent structure Solomon said, “I have 
surely built thee a house to dwell in, a settled place for thee to abide 
in forever” (1 Kings viii. 18). 

How far the temple became the central place of worship in the 
days of Solomon the sacred narrative does not inform us. After the 
secession of the ten tribes, it was practically impossible for them to 
go up to Jerusalem to worship. If they sacrificed to Jehovah at all, 
they must have sacrificed in places of their own choice, unless they 
conformed to the calf-worship established by Jeroboam. 

Worship in the high places was continued in Judah, where there was 
no necessity for it, as the people had access to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
But it was considered an irregularity. It is said of Asa that he “did 
that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, as did David his father. 
And he took away the sodomites out of the land, and removed all the 
idols that his fathers had made. And also Maachah, his mother, even 
her he removed from being queen, because she had made an idol ina 
grove; and Asa destroyed her idol, and burnt it by the brook Kidron. 
But the high places were not removed: nevertheless Asa’s heart was 
perfect with the Lord all his days” (1 Kings xv. 11-14). It is recorded 
to the reproach of Ahaz that, in addition to his idolatrous practices, 
“he sacrificed also and burnt incense in the high places, and on the 
hills, and under every green tree” (2 Chron. xxviii. 4). Hezekiah 
“removed the high places, and brake the images, and cut down the 
groves, and brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made” 
(2 Kings xviii. 4) ; and, if we may use the king of Assyria as authority, 
he “commanded Judah and Jerusalem, saying, Ye shall worship before 
one altar, and burn incense upon it” (2 Chron. xxxiil, 12). Josiah, 
his great-grandson, followed his example (2 Chron. xxxiv. 4, 5). 

Sacrificing on the high places to Jehovah was a violation of the 
established ritual, or a corruption in the form of worship; but it was 
not idolatrous, nor in itself sinful. There was an idolatrous form of 
it, namely, sacrificing to false gods; and whenever, in the reigns of 
pious kings, we find the recurring phrase, “only the high places were 
not taken away,” we must limit it to places dedicated to Jehovah, 
whose true worshippers, though worshipping irregularly, were, in spite 
of their irregularity, doubtless accepted by him. He did not require 
of them impossibilities. 
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The better class of worshippers looked upon sacrificing in high 
places as a defection from the legal standard; but where the more © 
flagrant corruptions were shunned, it was noted as a smaller evil. 
At the same time, it opened a door for false objects of worship to 
come in; and hence the prophets usually make no distinction be- 
tween the high places and the more formal acts of idolatrous worship, 
but class them together as violations of the law of God and abomi- 
nations, by which the people forfeited the blessings of the covenant. 
Yet while the prophets are not careful to discriminate, it is generally 
plain from the context that they had in view, in their denunciations, 
the high places of idolatrous worship. 

Sacrificing on the high places being a violation of the estab- 
lished ritual, or a corruption in the form of worship, concerned the 
priests, therefore, more than the prophets, whose mission was chiefly 
to enforce the moral and spiritual duties, required by the law. 
Ritual was a mere secondary matter with them (Is. i. 11-19; lviii. 
3-7; Hos. vi. 6; Mic. vi. 8).4 

For this very reason recent critics maintain that the prophets 
occupied a position of antagonism to the law and the priesthood; 
and advance their assumption as a proof that the legislation of the 
Pentateuch could not have existed in their days, and that the hier- 
archy did not attain to full power until prophecy ceased. It is 
asserted by these critics that the religion of Israel began with the 
prophets, and that in Ezra’s time, when the law came into force, 
prophecy became almost extinct. 

This is a most remarkable perversion of facts. The prophets pre- 
suppose the existence of a law and of a covenant, which the people 
had violated and broken. “You have I known of all the families of 
the earth,’ says the Lord; “therefore I will punish you for your 
iniquities” (Amos iii. 2). “Behold, the eyes of the Lord are upon 
the sinful kingdom, and I will destroy it from off the face of the 
earth ; saving that I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, 
saith the Lord” (Amos ix. 8). The Lord had chastised them in vain 
(Amos iy. 6, 11; vil. 1-9); now he threatens them with condign 
punishment. They were to be banished from the Lord’s land (Hos. 
ix. 3), which was the sphere of their theocratic vocation; their theo- 
cratic. government was to cease, their sanctuary to be desecrated, and 
their worship abolished (Hos. iii. 4). This judgment upon Israel was 
the abrogation of the covenant relation (symbolized by the marriage 
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relation, Hos. chaps. i. and ii.) between God and them, and was 
retributive for their idolatry (Hos. ix. 15). 

Because Judah did not profit by the fall of Samaria, prophecy 
announced the ruin of that kingdom, the destruction of the Temple, 
the desolation of the land, and the captivity of the people (Is. xxxix. 
6,7; Micah iv. 10; Jer. vii. 4-15; Ezek. v.5-11). The charge made 
by Ezekiel against Jerusalem is: “She hath changed my judgments 
into wickedness more than the nations, and my statutes more than 
the countries that are round about her: for they have refused my 
judgments and my statutes, they have not walked in them” (Ezek. 
y. 6). But great as the sin of Judah was, her punishment was to be 
less severe than that of the sister kingdom. “I will no more have 
mercy upon the house of Israel; but I will utterly take them away. 
But I will have mercy upon the house of Judah, and will save them 
by the Lord their God” (Hos. i. 6, 7). 

Amidst all the wickedness of Judah there was, in the time of 
Isaiah, a punctilious observance of the forms of religion. “To what 
purpose is. the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord: 
Iam full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; 
and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he 
goats. .. . Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth ; 
they are a trouble to me; I am weary to bear them.... Wash you, 
make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes; cease to do evil” (Is. i. 11-16 seg.). David uses language of the 
same strain in his penitential prayer: “For thou desirest not sacri- 
fice ; else would I give it: thou delightest not in burnt offering. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise” (Ps. li. 16, 17). 

It was against this formalism that the prophets hurled their de- 
nunciations, while they urged upon the people the duties of repent- 
ance, faith, and holy living. They taught that God desires heart 
service; and that without this sacrifices were of no avail. He did 
not desire burnt offering and sacrifice in the sense in which a self- 
righteous generation, assuming that he needed such sacrifices and 
thinking to satisfy him by mere external performance, would offer 
them to him. The passages quoted from Jeremiah (Jer. vi. 20; vii. 
22 seg.) to prove that sacrifice was not a Divine institution, must be 
understood in a relative and not in an absolute sense; for in his an- 
nouncement of the times of salvation he describes them in language 
drawn from the Levitical ceremonial (Jer. xvii. 26; xxxi. 14; xxxiii. 
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11,18). In the pulpits of the present day are heard similar denuncia- 


tions against formalism and outward observances; but no one infers 
from them that the ministers of the gospel recommend the abolition 
of appropriate ritual and of all outward form. Such an inference 
would render the man that makes it liable to the charge of obtuseness. 
It is understood that they mean to inculcate the utter worthlessness 
of mere formal separated from spiritual worship. May we not under- 
stand the prophets in the same way ? 

The prophets do not denounce the established order of the priest- 
hood. The priests are sometimes reproved for their sins. They are 
accused of strong drink; but the prophet is accused of the same 
(Is. xxviii. 7). Zephaniah says: “Her priests have polluted -the 
sanctuary, they have done violence to the law;” but he says at the 
same time, “her prophets are light and treacherous persons” (Zeph. 
ii.4). Jeremiah says: “As the thief is ashamed when he is found, so 
is the house of Israel ashamed; they, their kings, their princes, and 


their priests and their prophets” (Jer. ii. 26). Here the prophets are 


included. Hosea’s opposition to the priests of the Northern Kingdom 
was very natural. Their character, non-Levitical origin, and apostasy 
were a sufficient reason. Joel calls the priests of Jerusalem “the 
Lord’s ministers” (Joel i. 9), and entreats their intercession in behalf 
of the people (ver. 13, 14; 11. 15-17). 


SECTION VIL. 


FROM THE DOWNFALL OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL TO THE OVERTHROW 
OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH AND THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 


THE kingdom of Israel was overthrown by the Assyrians in the 
fifth or sixth year of Hezekiah. At this time the power of Assyria 
was at its height. Ahaz, the father of Hezekiah, succeeded to the 
throne of Judah, in the seventeenth year of Pekah, king of Israel 
(2 Kings xvi. 1). This king, with Rezin, king of Syria, “came up 
to Jerusalem to war; and they besieged Ahaz, but could not over- 
come him” (ver. 5). “Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath-pileser, king 
of Assyria, saying, I am thy servant and thy son: come up, and save 
me out of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of the hand of the 
king of Israel, which rise up against me. And Ahaz took the silver 
and gold that was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures 
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of the king’s house, and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria. 
And the king of Assyria hearkened unto him: for the king of Assyria 
went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried the people of it 
captive to Kir, and slew Rezin” (ver. 7-9). 

Damascus was naturally the first object of attack. It was the head 
of the confederacy (Is. vii. 4-6); and it lay nearest to an army de- 
scending upon Lower Syria, as all Asiatic armies marching in that 
direction must descend from the north. It was probably at this time 
that the entire trans-Jordanic region was overrun, and the Reubenites, 
the Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh were carried into captivity 
(1 Chron. v. 26). This was the commencement of the captivity of 
the ten tribes, and the kingdom of Israel was henceforth confined to 
the limits of the small tract around Samaria.t 

The Assyrian monarch, in rendering assistance to the king of Judah, 
had an opportunity of carrying out the policy of his predecessors, 
which was to gain possession of Palestine ; and, this accomplished, 
there was an unobstructed passage opened up for the Assyrian armies 
to enter Egypt. Whether the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah pur- 
sued a policy of neutrality, or of alliance with either of those great 
powers, they were alike exposed to attacks from the one or the other. 
In case of war between Judah and Israel, or between either of these 
two kingdoms and any of the neighboring states, it was natural for 
one of the parties to invoke the aid of Egypt, or that of Assyria. Ahaz 
invoked the aid of Assyria to his cost; for when his kingdom was in- 
vaded by the Edomites and Philistines, Tiglath-pileser “ distressed 
him, but strengthened him not” (2 Chron. xxviii. 20). Having 
gained possession of Damascus, he was indifferent about the fate of 
Judah. Itis probable that its overthrow would have been to him a 
cause of rejoicing. 

The supremacy of Assyria did not long continue. The disasters 
that befell it in the reign of Sennacherib weakened its power; and 
finally it was merged in the empire of Babylon. 

After the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, and Hezekiah’s re- 
covery from sickness, “ Berodach-baladan [{Merodach-baladan, Is. xxxix. 
1], the son of Baladan, king of Babylon, sent letters and a present 
unto Hezekiah ; for he had heard that Hezekiah had been sick. And 
Hezekiah showed them all the house of his precious things, the silver 
and the gold, and the spices and the precious ointment, and all the 


1 Lenormant and Chevallier’s Ancient History of the East, vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. pp. 62-79. 
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house of his armor, and all that was found in his treasures ; there was 
nothing in his house, nor in all his dominion, that Hezekiah showed 
them not” (2 Kings xx. 12, 13). Berodach-baladan’s motive in this 
embassy, was probably to form a treaty with Hezekiah for the purpose 
of strengthening himself against Assyria. The conduct of Hezekiah 
on this occasion was displeasing to the Lord, who sent Isaiah the 
prophet, to announce to the king that all his treasures should be 
carried to Babylon, and that his sons should become eunuchs in the 
palace of the king of Babylon (2 Kings xx. 17, 18). It was the Baby- 
lonian power by whose might the kingdom of Judah should fall, and 
the inhabitants of the land be carried into captivity. 

Such was the political position of the kingdom of Judah during the 
reign of Hezekiah. The mighty Assyrian power threatened its destruc- 
tion. But God effected a miraculous deliverance : — 


“ For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved and forever grew still.” 4 


The haughty Assyrian monarch returned to Nineveh and was there 
murdered by his own sons. 

Hezekiah commenced, soon after his accession to the throne, a 
thorough and complete reformation. His father, Ahaz, had despoiled 
the Temple and introduced idolatry (2 Kings xvi.; 2 Chron. xxviii). 
Hezekiah destroyed image-worship and broke in pieces its instru- 
ments, even the brazen serpent, which had been kept as a sacred relic 
and memorial of miraculous healing in the wilderness, but which had 
become an object of superstitious reverence. The priests and Levites 
were strictly charged to have the dilapidated things about the Temple 
repaired, the missing vessels restored, and all the abominations, or un- 
lawful things removed, so that it might be consecrated anew to the 
worship of Jehovah. This consecration was accompanied by a revival 
of the theocratic spirit, so strict as not even to spare the “high 
places,” which, although tolerated by many well-intentioned kings, 
had been profaned by the worship of images and Asherahs (2 Kings 
xviii. 4), 

After all things were made ready for the Temple service, “ Hezekiah 
the king rose early and gathered the rulers of the city, and went up 
to the house of the Lord” (2 Chron. xxix. 20). There they kept a 
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great solemnity, in which the king, with all that were assembled, pre- 
sented sin-offerings for the expiation of past guilt, and hecatombs of 
thank-offerings for the mercy and loving-kindness of God in not deal- 
ing with them as their sins had deserved (2 Kings xviii.; 2 Chron. 
XXix.). 

Shortly after this public solemnity followed the revival of the Pass- 
over, of which no celebration had been recorded since the time of 
Joshua (Josh. v. 10). Owing to the fact that “the priests had not 
sanctified themselves sufficiently ” (2 Chron. xxx. 3) in the month 
Nisan, the Passover was not held till the second month. This post- 
ponement was determined by the king, the princes, and all the con- 
gregation (ver. 2). To meet the case of the impurity of a great number 
of people, the Levites were commanded to slaughter the lambs; and 
the king prayed that the Lord would pardon every one who was peni- 
tent, though his legal pollution might be upon him (ver. 17-19). 
As the fruit of the zeal which characterized the people, “the whole 
assembly took counsel to keep other seven days” (ver. 23). This 
was a voluntary addition to the requirements of the law. 

The king and all the congregation “established a decree to make 
proclamation throughout all Israel, from Beersheba even to Dan, that 
they should come to keep the Passover unto the Lord God of Israel at 
Jerusalem : for they had not done it of a long time in such sort as it 
was written ” (2 Chron. xxx. 4,5). The posts bearing this proclama- 
tion “passed from city to city through the country of Ephraim and 
Manasseh even unto Zebulon: but they laughed them to scorn, and 
mocked them. Nevertheless divers of Asher and Manasseh and of 
Zebulon humbled themselves and came to Jerusalem” (ver. 10, 11; 
ef. ver. 18), This proclamation does not imply that the fall of Samaria 
and final captivity of the Israelites had yet taken place; for a great 
portion of the Northern Kingdom had been overrun and its inhabitants 
carried into captivity by the armies of Assyria before its destruction 
by Shalmaneser (1 Chron. v. 26). 

The turning-point in Hezekiah’s life was the destruction of Sen- 
nacherib’s army. His days, after this event, were passed, so far as we 
know, in honor and prosperity. He was twenty-five years old when 
he began to reign, and he reigned twenty-nine years in Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xviii. 2). Then he died, leaving behind him a reputation 
which he well merited by his efforts to reform religion and to pro- 
mote the happiness and prosperity of his kingdom. “He trusted in 
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the Lord God of Israel; so that after him was none like him among 
all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him. For he clave — 
to the Lord, and departed not from following him, but kept his com- 
mandments, which the Lord commanded Moses” (2 Kings xviii. 
5, 6). 

“The paganism,” remarks Dean Stanley, “which had infected the 
Jewish nation from its earliest times, and which from Solomon’s 
reign had been constantly struggling for the ascendant, made one last 
violent effort after the removal of Hezekiah, similar to that which 
took place in the Roman Empire under the Emperor Julian.”? This 
effort was made by Manasseh, the son and successor of Hezekiah. 
He ascended the throne at the age of twelve years, and consequently 
must have been born after his father’s recovery from illness. His 
reign — fifty-five years — was longer than that of any other king of 
Judah. “ ~ 

It is probable that, after his father’s death, he was corrupted by 
some of the Jewish aristocracy, who were inclined to the belief and. 
worship of the surrounding nations. Only twenty-nine years had 
elapsed since the death of his grandfather, Ahaz, and some who had 
enjoyed great influence at his court and lost it during the reign of 
Hezekiah, may have taken possession of the youthful prince and 
moulded him according to their wishes. It is evident from the re- 
sult that many in Judah, though they may have yielded an external 
compliance with the reforms of Hezekiah, felt no sympathy with 
that monarch in his pious efforts. The reaction under Manasseh 
was as violent as that against Puritanism in the reign of Charles the 
Second. 

Manasseh “ built again the high places which Hezekiah, his father, 
had broken down, and reared up altars for Baalim, and made groves, 
and worshipped all the host of heaven, and served them. Also he 
built altars in the house of the Lord, whereof the Lord had said, In 
Jerusalem shall my name be forever. And he built altars for all the 
host of heaven in the two courts of the house of the Lord. And he 
caused his children to pass through the fire in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom; also he observed times, and used enchantments, and used 

witchcraft, and dealt with a familiar spirit, and with wizards: he 
wrought much evil in the sight of the Lord, to provoke him to anger. 
And he set a carved image, the idol which he made, in the house of 
God, of which God had said to David, and to Solomon, his son, 
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In this house, and in Jerusalem, which I have chosen before all the 
tribes of Israel, will I put my name forever” (2 Chron. xxxiii. 3-7). 

“Manasseh, king of Judah, hath done these abominations, and 
hath done wickedly, above all that the Amorites did, which were 
before him, and hath made Judah also to sin with his idols” (2 
Kings xxi. 11). 

It appears, however, from the history that the infatuated king must 
have met with opposition, that many faithful were found among the 
faithless ; for he “shed innocent blood very much, till he had filled 
Jerusalem from one end to the other” (2 Kings xxi. 16). Tradition 
says that Isaiah suffered martyrdom in his reign.? 

The Lord brought against this reprobate king “ the captains of the 
host of the king of Assyria, which took Manasseh among the thorns, 
and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon,” (2 Chron. 
xxxill. 11). There, in his affliction, the wicked king came to a 
knowledge of his sins, “ besought the Lord his God, and humbled him- 
self greatly before the God of his fathers” (ver. 12). His prayer 
was heard, and he was restored to his throne in Jerusalem (ver. 18). 
He then undertook the overthrow of the idolatry which he had estab- 
lished. “Nevertheless the people did sacrifice still in the high places, 
yet unto the Lord their God only” (ver. 14-17). Notwithstanding 
his repentance and efforts to atone for his former folly and wicked- 
ness, yet his sins lay as a burden upon the people and brought down 
the judgments of heaven upon them (2 Kings xxiii. 26; xxiv. 3). 
They had made themselves partakers of his sins, and had not repented 
with him. The kingdom was ripening for destruction. 

Amon succeeded his father, but his reign was short. At the end of 
two years after his accession he fell by the hands of conspirators. If 
his father’s conversion had produced any effect upon the people, its 
results were frustrated by him, for “ he did that which was evil in the 


sight of the Lord . . . and served the idols that his father served, and 
worshipped them, and forsook the Lord God of his fathers” (2 Kings 
xxi. 19-23). 


Amon was succeeded by his son Josiah, who “was eight years old 
when he began to reign, and he reigned thirty and one years in Jeru- 
salem” (2 Kings xxii. 1). The reign of this king was the last. bril- 
liant epoch of the Kingdom of Judah, which was soon swallowed up 
in the great revolutions in Asia. It was drawn, in spite of itself, into 


1 The story, as given in the Talmud, is related in Dean Stanley’s History of the 
Jewish Church, second series, p. 544. 
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political movements, which hastened its ruin. Judah had escaped 


from the invasion of the Scythians, who, in 625 and 624 B.C., passed : 


through Palestine and threatened Egypt, and who, induced to arrest 
their progress by the entreaties and presents of Pharaoh, had, in their 
retreat, pillaged the temple of Atergatis at Ascalon! The weakening 
of the Assyrian Empire, fallen into decay in the weak and effeminate 
hands of Saracus, whose capital had once nearly fallen into the hands 
of the Medes, had given the Kingdom of Judah some respite during the 
reign of Josiah. But political complications soon involved this mon- 
arch in war. Nabopolassar, king of Babylon was beginning to form 
an empire for himself out of the ruins of that of Nineveh, and was 
already in the country on this side of the Euphrates. Necho, king of 
Egypt, saw in Nabopolassar a formidable enemy and marched to the 
Euphrates to arrest the progress of the Chaldeans, and perhaps also to 
seize his share of the spoils of the Assyriati’ monarchy. His imme- 
diate object was to get possession of Charchemish, or Circesium, and 


thus make himself master of the point where, for ages, armies had. 


most easily and most frequently crossed the Euphrates. The king of 
Egypt had no hostile intentions towards the Kingdom of Judah, 
which he did not even cross in his march. He traversed the land of 
the Philistines, in great part subject to him, for Psammeticus had, 
after a siege of twenty-nine years, possessed himself of Ashdod, and 
Necho himself had probably taken Gaza, which, to the Egyptians, was 
the key of Palestine, and to the Syrians it was the key of Eeypt? 
The Egyptian army passed to the north of the kingdom of Judah over 
the ancient territory of Israel, intending to cross the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, but was stopped in its march by Josiah, who advanced to attack 
it near Megiddo. Necho sent ambassadors to Josiah to inform him 
that he had no hostile intentions against him, and to warn him to de- 
sist. But Josiah persisted in fighting; and his troops were beaten, 
and he was himself mortally wounded. The death of the pious king 
spread everywhere grief and consternation. From that moment the 
kingdom of Judah advanced with rapid steps to ruin (2 Chron. xxxy. 
20-25). The daughter of Zion was covered with a cloud, and the 
beauty of Israel was soon cast down from heaven unto the earth. 
The crown fell from her head, for she had sinned (Lam. ii. 1; v. 16). 
In the eighth year of his reign, Josiah, then a youth of sixteen, 


1 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 190, 191. New York: Appleton, 1861. 
2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, book ii. chap. 159, note 2, p. 208. 
8 Lenormant and Chevallier’s Ancient History of the Hast, vol. i. p. 184. 
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“began to seek after the God of David, his father, and in the twelfth 
year he began to purge Judah and Jerusalem from the high places, and 
the groves, and the carved images, and the molten images” (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 3 seg.). The reform now begun was not thoroughly carried 
out till his eighteenth year. Then, during the restoration of the 
Temple, Hilkiah the high priest found the book of the law, which, 
during the sixty years’ supremacy of idolatry, had fallen into oblivion. 
The king was struck with fear when he “had heard the words of the 
book,” and “he rent his clothes” (2 Kings xxii. 11). He now 
adopted the most strenuous measures for the complete extirpation of 
idolatry, which were extended beyond the limits of his kingdom to the 
towns of the Samaritan district. The king and the people bound them- 
selves by covenant to keep the commandments, testimonies, and stat- 
utes of the Lord with all their heart (2 Kings xxiii. 1-20). “And the 
king commanded all the people, saying, Keep the passover unto the 
Lord your God, as it is written in the book of the covenant” (ver. 21). 

Various hypotheses have been formed concerning the finding of 
the book of the law by Hilkiah. Some critics think that by the book 
of the law we are to understand a portion of the Pentateuch, and 
that at this time Deuteronomy, or a part of it, was fabricated and 
interpolated by the priests, with the assistance of the prophets, in 
the interest of the reforms now undertaken. Others have advocated 
the hypothesis that “ Deuteronomy was written in the year 625 B.c., 
perhaps by Hilkiah, as a reform programme, and was foisted upon 
Moses, although he was in no respect the author of it; nor does the 
material rest upon a reliable Mosaic tradition.” 1! The so-called middle 
books of the Pentateuch (Exodus—Numbers) form a programme which 
represents the ‘wishes of the priestly party and the scribes. The 
priestly legislation of these books “ obtained historical support by a 
pious fraud, since the whole regal history was rewritten by the 
chronicler long after Ezra, so as to illustrate the working of this 
legislation.” 2 

These hypotheses are groundless and arbitrary. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the Torah, of which perhaps only a few copies existed, 
should have fallen into oblivion during the sixty years in which the 
worship of Jehovah had given place to idolatry throughout the whole 
kingdom. The contrary would be a matter of astonishment. The 


1 The Levitical Priests, p. 3. By S. I. Curtiss, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1877. 
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Torah may have been hidden by the priests in the Temple, to pre- . 
serve it from destruction in the insane attempts of Manasseh to 
re-establish idolatry. 

It is probable that this last reformation effected only an external . 
prevalence of the forms of the legitimate worship of Jehovah. It : 


was unable to produce in the degenerate nation a real purification of 
faith and morals. It was, as Jeremiah says (Jer. iii. 10), a turning, not 
with the “ whole heart, but feignedly.”. Many doubtless thought that 
the external restoration of the worship of God was sufficient. Even 
the overthrow of the neighboring kingdom —a witness, as it was, 
to the severity of God’s penal judgments — only served to confirm 
the delusion that the Divine protection was the more firmly pledged 
to Judah, and thus they were hardened in their carnal security, 
They trusted “in lying words, saying, The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, are these” (Jer. vii. 4). 

Josiah had three sons. The eldest was Eliakim (2 Kings xxiii. 
34), who as king was called Jehoiakim. The second was Jehoahaz 
(called Shallum, Jer. xxii. 11), and the third was Zedekiah. The peo- 
ple of the land took the second son, Jehoahaz, and “made him king in 
his father’s stead” (2 Kings xxiii. 30; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1). Upon this 
occasion there occurred for the first time a breach of the hereditary 
succession. This had often been the case in the kingdom of Israel. 
The king of Egypt, however, did not permit Jehoahaz to continue on 
the throne. How came he to interfere? After Necho had defeated 
Josiah at Megiddo, he treated Judah as a dependency by subjecting 
the country to tribute (2 Kings xxiii. 33), and making Jehoiakim 
king (ver. 34), either out of respect to the principle of hereditary right, 
or because he may have found Jehoiakim more pliable than his 
brother. ; 

After Jehoiakim had reigned eleven years, Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had defeated Necho near Carchemish, appeared before Jerusalem. 
Nebuchadnezzar “ bound him in chains to carry him to Babylon, and 
carried off with him some of the vessels of the house of the Lord, and 
put them in his temple at Babylon” (2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7). He also 
took as captives some noble youths, among whom was Daniel (Dan. 
i, 1-6). This first deportation of captives is the beginning of the 
captivity of seventy years, which Jeremiah had already predicted 
(Jer, xxv. 11, 12 ; xxix. 10). 

Jehoiakim was succeeded by Jehoiachin, whom Nebuchadnezzar car- 
ried to Babylon with the goodly vessels of the house of the Lord, and 
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made Zedekiah his brother (his uncle ; compare 2 Kings xxiv. 17) king 
over Judah and Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxxvi. 9,10). Jehoiachin was 
carried to Babylon with his mother, his wives, his officers, and the 
mighty of the land. “And all the men of might, even seven thousand, 
and craftsmen and smiths a thousand, all that were strong and apt for 
war, even them the king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon” 
(2 Kings xxiv. 15, 16). This is the second deportation of captives. 

Zedekiah was the youngest son of Josiah, and called, before he was 
made king, Mattaniah (2 Kings xxiv. 17). This king relying on the 
assistance of the king of Egypt (Jer. xxxvii. 5-7), rebelled against 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 Chron. xxxvi. 13), who, to punish his rebellious 
vassal, now commenced the third siege of Jerusalem. Zedekiah was 
seized, his eyes were put out, and he was carried, bound with fetters, 
to Babylon (2 Kings xxv. 6,7). Jerusalem was destroyed, and all the 
sacred vessels of the Temple were carried to Babylon, B.c. 588. This 
was the third deportation. 

Nebuchadnezzar left a small portion of the rural population in 
their own land, and made Gedaliah the governor of the country. 
Gedaliah resided in Mizpah (Jer. xl. 6), which was furnished with a 
small number of Chaldean soldiers. He maintained friendly relations 
with Jeremiah, and exercised his authority with great gentleness. 
Many fugitives gradually returned; peace and order in civil life 
began to be established, when Gedaliah, though forewarned, was 
assassinated, two months after he had assumed office, by Ishmael, a 
fanatical Jew, of the seed royal (Jer. xli. 1, 2). All the people who 
still remained, dreading the vengeance of the Chaldeans, fled to Egypt. 

During the three hundred and eighty-seven years which had elapsed 
' since the division of the kingdom, twenty sovereigns, including the 
female usurper Athaliah, reigned over Judah. All these, with the 
exception of Athaliah, belonged to the family of David. Of these, 
only eight “did that which was right in the sight of the Lord;” and 
one of these eight only during the days “wherein Jehoiada the priest 
instructed him” (2 Kings xii. 2). The few faithful kings and the 
prophets who arose were not able to repress the torrent of corruption 
which invaded the people. The overthrow of the Northern Kingdom 
on account of its apostasy, and the Divine chastisements upon itself, 
failed to produce any salutary effect upon the kingdom of Judah. 
The rulers and the people gave no heed to the warnings of the 
prophets, but obstinately persevered in rebellion against Jehovah, 
who left them to work out their own ruin. 
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To this period belongs Nahum, who probably prophesied during the 
second half of Hezekiah’s reign, immediately after the discomfiture of 
Sennacherib before Jerusalem (2 Kings xix. 35, 36). 

This date agrees best with the contents of the book. The Assyrian 
monarchy, when Nahum prophesied, ruled in its full strength over the 
nations (Nahum i. 12; ii. 12, 13; iii. 1, 2). It had annihilated the 
kingdom of Israel (Nahum ii. 2); and humiliated Judah (Nahum 1. 
9,11, 12). The prophet threatens it with utter ruin on account of 
its sins (Nahum iii. 1-7). 

The book of Nahum is best understood by reading it as a continu- 
ation of, or a supplement to, the book of Jonah. The prophecy of 
both is directed against Nineveh. But that of Jonah was not exe- 
cuted, because the people repented: that of Nahum was followed by 
the destruction of the city. They form connected parts of one moral 
history: the remission of God’s judgments is ilhistrated Tn the one, the 
execution of them in the other. The book of Nahum thus occupies, 
theologically, an important position in the organism of Scripture. It 
represents “God, Jehovah Sabaoth, as the Judge, the Holy One, who 
annihilates pride, despotism, and violence with burning zeal, and for 
that purpose sets the elements of heaven and earth in motion; but who 
employs his majesty to protect his own in trouble, and to cause judg- 
ment upon the enemy to work for the deliverance of his people,” 2 

It has also a historical significance in that it concludes the second, 
or Assyrian, period of prophecy. “The cycle of development of 
prophecy, whose determining points are Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, here 
comes to a close; and Nineveh, the great city, perishes before God, in 
order that Babylon, rising over its ruins, as the last Semitic world- 
power, may bring to conclusion the fratricide begun by Edom, and 
make room for the Aryan nations, of a different ethical stock, which, 
at the fall of Nineveh, came first into contact with the kingdom of 
God, to show themselves friendly towards Israel, and to make peace 
with Jehovah. 

Habakkuk prophesied earlier than the Chaldean invasion of Palestine 
(Hab. i. 5, 6); and, according to verse %, scarcely a generation before 
it* He clothes his prophecy in a dramatic form. He questions and 
complains, and God answers. His prophecy announces as near at 
hand a fearful judgment to be inflicted on the theocracy, by the 
instrumentality of the Chaldeans, because of its prevailing corruption 


1 Appendix U. 2 Lange’s Commentary, Intro. to Nahum. 
5 Tb. 4 Appendix V. 
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(Hab. i.); and then in a fivefold woe it predicts the downfall of the 
arrogant, violent, and heaven-daring oppressor (chap. 1i.). It concludes 
with a prayer and a sublime description of the Divine Majesty, in 
which the prophet expresses the confidence of his faith. 

Zephaniah prophesied in the time of Josiah, probably between the 
commencement of the reformation of worship and its completion, that 
is, between the twelfth and the eighteenth years of Josiah’s reign. 
This date is inferred from chap. ili. 4, 5,in which he notices the exist- 
ing public worship of Jehovah, and from chap. i. 4, 5, in which the 
Lord declares, by his prophet, that he “will cut off the remnant of 
Baal from this place [Jerusalem], and the name of the Chemarims 
with the priests, and them that worship the host of heaven upon the 
housetops ; and them that worship and that swear by the Lord, and 
that swear by Malcham.” 

The book of Zephaniah is general in its character. In the circum- 
stances of the time this was natural, for then the power of the Chal- 
deans began to rise and to show a threatening aspect to the nations. 
The prophet announces the approaching day of the Lord’s wrath, not 
only upon the impenitent people of Judah and Jerusalem, but also 
upon all lands and nations far and near (Zeph. i. 2-iii. 8), and closes 
with the promise of the Messianic salvation (Zeph. ii. 9-20). 

In the words of Kleinert, — 


“The significance of Zephaniah, in the collection of the prophetic canon, 
lies, in the first place, in the centre of his prophecy, in the doctrine of the 
judgment. In no prophet is this doctrine so affluently set out, and so 
characteristically grasped, as in him. The doctrine of the purifying judg- 
ment upon Israel, and that of the retributive judgment upon the powers of 
the world, which effected the redemption of Israel, and which are presented 
as they gradually come to light, the former in Isaiah and Micah, the latter 
in Obadiah, Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum, are combined in Zephaniah with 
the doctrine of the final judgment upon the whole heathen world. By the 
side of the preceding separate prophecies of the judgment, the prophecy of 
Zephaniah ranks as an apocalypse of the general judgment which does not 
belong entirely to any of the four periods of prophecy relating to the judg- 
ment, but is one in which the rays of all meet and unite in a well-arranged 
picture of the whole. And thus his significance, in the second place, is in 
general this, —that he is in a certain degree a thesaurus of the prophetic 
theology. For even of the other problems of prophecy a series of the most 
important is treated and placed in its necessary connection with the law, 
and with the whole development of the kingdom.” ? 

1 Lange’s Commentary, — Introd. to Zephaniah, sect. 6. 
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Jeremiah prophesied under the kings Josiah, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, 
and Zedekiah, till the kingdom was overthrown (Jer. i. 2,3), in Jerusa- 
lem; after the destruction of Jerusalem, in Judah; and finally in Egypt 
among his countrymen who had fled hither (Jer. xl—xliv.). His book 
falls into two divisions, in which his prophecies are arranged more ac- 
cording to subject-matter than in the order of time. The first division 
contains prophecies and history relating to his own country (Jer. 
ixlv.). In this division we have (a) longer discourses, giving again 
in a comprehensive representation the substance of the individual 
prophecies relating to the Chaldean act of judgment impending over 
the Kingdom of Judah for its sins (Jer. i—xxiv.), of which chap. i 
contains the calling of the prophet; chaps. 11—x. contain the rebukes, 
threatenings, and promises in the time of Josiah ; chaps. xi.—xx., those 
of the times of Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin, while chaps. xxi—xxiv. 
belong in part to the reign of Zedekiah ; (b) special prophecies of the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, and the servitude to the Chaldeans for seventy 
years, in the reigns of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, which are placed 
together on account of the similarity of their contents and object. 
They are introduced by a prophecy uttered in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, which announces the judgment upon all nations (Jer. xxv., 
xxix.); (¢) announcements of salvation, in reference to the future 
redemption and glorification of Israel, belonging to the latter part of 
. Zedekiah’s reign, and combined on account of their contents having so 
much in common (Jer. xxx.-xxxul.) ; (d) shorter utterances, occasioned 
by particular occurrences, of which a precise narrative is given, belong- 
ing to the times of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah (Jer. xxxiv.—xxxix.); 
(e) historical narratives in reference to what the prophet did among the 
people left in the land by the Chaldeans after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, both prior to their flight into Egypt and after it (Jer. xl—xlix.), 
together with a word of consolation to Baruch in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim (Jer. xlv.). 

The second division contains prophecies against foreign nations: 
those occasioned by Nebuchadnezzar’s victory over Pharaoh-Necho 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim: (a)-against Egypt (Jer. xlvi.); (b) 
against the Philistines (xlvii.); (c) against Moab (xlviii.); (d) against 
Ammon (xlix. 1-6); (e) against Edom (xlix. 7-22); (f) against 
Damascus (xlix. 23-27); (g) against Kedar and Hazor (xlix. 28-33) ; 
(h) utterances against Elam in the beginning of the reign of Zede- 
kiah (xlix. 34-39); (i) against Babylon (1. and li.) in the fourth year 
of Zedekiah (li. 59-64). The entire collection concludes with an 
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historical appendix containing accounts of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (lii.).! 

The Old Testament theocracy had, in its external relations, two 
disastrous shocks. The first was the destruction of Solomon’s Temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar and the Babylonian captivity. The second was 
the destruction of the second Temple by Titus, and the dispersion of 
the Jews. Jeremiah was the prophet of the first catastrophe ; Christ 
of the second (Matt. xxiv.). 

When we take a review of the prophecies relating to the two king- 
doms, whose fortunes have been briefly traced, we find in those con- 
cerning Israel a melancholy contrast to those of Judah. The case of 
Israel was to be hopeless ; Judah was to be restored? 

At the time of the disruption reason could not determine, for any- 
thing that then appeared, which would be more prosperous or stable 
of the two. The Kingdom of Samaria, her greater territory and num- 
bers considered, seemed to have the advantage. But prophecy sup- 
plied data which would assist in forming a judgment concerning their 
comparative stability. We have already seen that there were prom- 
ises on the side of the tribe of Judah and the family of David, which 
may be understood by plain inference to negative the hopes of the 
other tribes. For these promises made to the tribe of Judah virtually 
cast off the other tribes by a speedier termination of their power.® 

But the question was not left to depend upon inference. It was 
decided positively by direct prophecy. Of the four greater and twelve 
minor prophets, whose books we find in the canon of Scripture, the 
most ancient are Jonah, Joel, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. The prophecy 
of Jonah relates to Nineveh. Joel speaks of coming judgments upon 
the land, of a restoration of Judah and Jerusalem from captivity, and 
of blessings upon them. Hosea speaks directly to the point, as it re- 
gards the relative destiny of the two kingdoms. Speaking in the 
name of the Lord, he says: “I will no more have mercy upon the 
house of Israel; but I will utterly take them away. But I will have 
mercy upon the house of Judah, and will save them by the Lord their 
God” (Hos. i. 6,7). The whole book of this prophet inculcates the 
speedier dispersion and desolation of the house of Israel. Both Israel 
and Judah are threatened ; but the burden of the prophecy is upon 
Ephraim, Bethel, and Samaria. Amos wails in elegiac strains: “ The 
virgin of Israel is fallen; she shall no more rise; she is broken upon 


1 Keil’s Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. i. pp. 337, 338. 
2 Part ii., sec. vi- 8 Part ii., sec. v. 
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the land ; there is none to raise her up” (Amos v. 3). Isaiah pre- 
dicted that “within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken 
that it be not a people” (Is. vii. 8). Looking through his prophecies 
we find predictions that Judah should be preserved. They were to 
be punished by the rod of Jehovah’s anger, the power of Assyria ; but 
they were to be delivered (Is. x.). They were afterward to fall into 
the hands of the Babylonians (Is. xxxix.); but a restoration was to 
ensue, and the restorer is mentioned by name (Is. xliv. 28; xlv. 1). 
The medium of their restoration was to be the capture of Babylon 
(Is. xlv. 1-3 ; Ixvil. 1-15 ; comp. chap. xiii.). The Medes and Persians 
were to be the powers engaged in the siege (Is. xiii. 17; xxi. 2). The 
city of Jerusalem and the Temple were to be rebuilt (Is. xliv. 28). 

The most cheering evangelical promises were made during the 
decline and after the overthrow of the temporal kingdom. When 
the First Dispensation began to be shaken,*the objetts and prom- 
ises of the second began to be substituted in its place. A new cove- 
nant and a new kingdom are presented to view ; and the blessings 
and mercies which are most peculiar to the expected dispensation are 
placed in a clearer light than ever before. The promises are also 
greatly multiplied. The evangelical teaching of the prophets, during 
this period, was an approach to the economy of the gospel, which 
abolishes the ritual law and establishes the moral. In this light it 
was a preparation for the future change. It also furnished opportune 
instruction to the people of Israel at a time when the ritual law was 
rendered difficult or impracticable. On the one hand there was intes- 
tine trouble ; on the other foreign invasion. Their heathen enemies 
were beginning to spoil their land; the Temple was about to be de- 
stroyed, and the public institutions of their religion were soon to be 
suspended. In this state of affairs it must have been consolatory to 
the pious men of the nation to learn from the prophets that personal 
religion was that which God most esteemed, and which he had always 
preferred. Thus the prophetic teaching was adapted to the difficulties 
of their situation. 


1 Lange’s Com., General Introduction to the Prophetical Writings, by the author 
of this treatise, — volume on the Minor Prophets. 
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SECTION VIII. 
THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 


THE region into which the Jews were carried captive presented a 
striking contrast to their native country. Instead of Mount Zion, 
beautiful for situation (Ps. xlviii. 2), and the mountains round about 
Jerusalem (Ps. exxv. 2), they entered the large, square, level city of 
Babylon, the capital of the Chaldean kingdom, situated on both sides 
of the Euphrates, and were scattered over an immense flat tract of 
country, intersected by long, straight canals, bordered by rows of wil- 
lows. How different from “the hill country” of Judea — “the sunny 
cliffs of their own land, where the olive and the vine grew sponta- 
neously, and the cool, shady, and secluded valleys, where they could 
always find shelter from the heat of the burning noon” —were the 
immense level stretches of Babylonia. No wonder, then, that the 
captives, in the pathetic words of their own psalm, “sat down” and 
“wept when” they “remembered Zion” (Ps. exxxvii. 1). 

It appears that the people dwelt apart during their captivity, main- 
taining their tribal distinctions under their own elders (Ezra ii. 68; 
iv. 2; v. 9; vi. 7; x.8; Neh. x. 1). In the apocryphal history of 
Susanna, also, it is assumed that the Jews in Babylon formed a sepa- 
rate community, with a jurisdiction of its own (ver. 28-62). A 
devout Jew could indeed know no real happiness “in a strange land” 
(Ps. exxxvii. 4). He longed for the courts of the Lord’s house (Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 2), “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy” 
(Ps. exxxvil. 5, 6). 

It was necessary to keep the Jews in a state of separation, as far 
as possible, from their heathen surroundings. For the same word of 
prophecy which had predicted their captivity had assured them of 
deliverance and of a return to their own land. This deliverance was 
to be effected by the overthrow of the proud and imperious Babylon 
that had carried them captive. They were, therefore, providentially 
preserved, in their captivity, from uniting with their conquerors and 
forming with them one civil community. They were treated like the 
unfaithful wife, who, though put away by her husband, could not be 
married to any other, and therefore received no bill of divorce (Is. li. 1). 
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Their propensity to idolatry, which had brought upon them the 
judgment of heaven, was to be eradicated. How difficult it was to 
accomplish this, we learn from the prophets (Is. lxv. 3 seg.; Ezek. 
xiv. 3 seq.). 

As the Levitical worship could not be observed in a heathen coun- 
try (Hos. ix. 4), the sacrifice of prayer had to take the place of animal 
sacrifices. This rendered it the more important to keep the more 
strictly those legal institutions whose observance was not limited to 
the Holy Land. This strict observance would form a protection 
against a heathen mode of life, and thus have a powerful tendency 
to preserve them, as a separate community, in the land of their cap- 
tivity. This consideration may explain the priestly, ceremonial, and 
ritualistic features of the book of Ezekiel. It may also explain how, 
when the exercise of the two other theocratic offices, the kingly and 
the priestly, had been temporarily suspended, the leadership of the 
people devolved. exclusively on the prophets, who encouraged the 
dispersion (Golah) by wise counsel and the promises of the Divine 
mercy. It is probable that in this time we must seek the first dis- 
tinct traces of the origin of the synagogue. The circumstances of the 
people were such as naturally led to it; and they were no sooner re- 
stored to their own land than something very nearly approaching to the 
synagogal worship in its most developed state meets us (Neh. viii.). 

The prophets had, during the captivity, a mission to fulfil to the 
heathen also. They were captives in the chief seat of heathen divin- 
ation, and had an opportunity of refuting the pretensions of the Gen- 
tile augurs and soothsayers by testing their power by the revelation 
of the living God. The contest waged by Jehovah against the gods 
of Egypt, when he delivered his people from Egyptian bondage, was 
renewed in Babylon. To carry on this contest was the special mis- 
sion of Daniel, who was educated at the Babylonian court in all the 
wisdom of the Chaldeans, and raised to the highest honors in the 
kingdom. By his means the Gentile world learned, by experience, 
that the power which guides the destinies of nations, and the knowl- 
edge of the future are in God.. Wher reason returned to the great 
monarch of Babylon, who, for his pride, had been afflicted with insan- 
ity and driven from among men, he learned “that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will;” 
and he “blessed the Most High, and praised and honored him that 
liveth for ever, whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, and his 
kingdom is from generation to generation” (Dan, iv. 32, 34). 
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The same contest is predicted by Isaiah (Is. xl-lxvi.), Two 
causes may have contributed to intensify this contest, and cause the 
Chaldean rulers to increase the oppression of the Jewish captives. 
Some of the Jews may not have been willing to wait patiently for 
the hour of deliverance promised by God; and the prophets may 
have excited popular hostility by their denunciations against heathen- 
ism. “The prophetic delineation of the servant of God, tried and 
glorified by sufferings (Is. xl. seg.), is based upon that experience of 
suffering in captivity by which the elect remnant of the nation was 
purified.” 2 

The prophets during the period of the Exile were Ezekiel and 
Daniel. Jeremiah survived the destruction of Jerusalem, and was 
taken by Johanan into Egypt, where he lived until his death, con- 
cerning which tradition varies. The word of the Lord came to him 
at Tahpanhes, where he prophesied the conquest of Egypt by the 
Babylonians (Jer. xlii. 8-13). 

Ezekiel was the son of a priest, and was carried into captivity 
along with King Jehoiachin, eleven years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, to Upper Mesopotamia? He lived at 
a place called Tel-Abib, near the river Chebar (Chaboras) (Ez. i. 3; 
iii. 15), was called to the prophetic office in the fifth year of his exile 
(Ez. i. 2), and prophesied until at least the twenty-seventh year after the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Ez. xxix.17). It is not known how long he 
prophesied after this date, nor at what time his life came to a close. 

The character of Ezekiel is very sharply marked. He was a man of 
rich endowments, — possessed of a creative imagination, great energy, 
and eloquence. He was thus fitted for the work to which God called 
him among his rebellious countrymen of the Captivity. He was nat- 
urally — from his birth and education —of a priestly turn of mind; 
and this may have contributed in no small degree to give that new 
shape and that peculiar development to Judaism which we find after 
the Exile. 


« Ezekiel’s special mission was to those among whom he dwelt. He had, 
in the first place, to convince them of God’s utter abhorrence of idolatry, 
and of the sure and irrevocable doom of those who practised it, and thus to 
persuade his hearers entirely to cast out idols from their homes and from 


1 Oehler, vol. i. pp. 245, 246. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1875. 

2 The order in the Hebrew is, Ezekiel the son of Buzi the priest, where the priest 
may belong either to Hzehkiel or to Buzi. The Hebrew accent (darga) connects it 
with Buzi. If so, Ezekiel was not only a priest, but the son of a priest. 
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their hearts. He had to show that the Chaldeans were the instruments of 
God, and that therefore resistance to them was both hopeless and unlawful, — 
and so teach his people to endure with patience the lot which their sins 
had made inevitable. He had, next, to destroy their presumptuous confi- 
dence in external privileges, and so to open their eyes to a truer sense of 
the nature of the Divine promises ; and, lastly, to raise their drooping hearts 
by unfolding to them the true character of the Divine government, and the 
end for which it was administered.” ? 


The predictions of Ezekiel were delivered partly before and partly 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, which calamitous event forms their 
central point. Before this sad calamity his chief object was to call 
to repentance those who were living in careless security; to-warn 
them against indulging the hope that, by the help of the Egyptians, 
the Babylonian yoke would be shaken off (Ez. xvii. 15-17); and 
to assure them that the destruction of the city was inevitable and 
fast approaching. After the destruction of the city his principal care 
was to console the exiled Jews by promises of future deliverance and > 
restoration to their own land. 

The contents of the book of Ezekiel are remarkably varied. It 
contains instances of visions (Ez. vili—xi.), — 


«When, by the vision led, 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah; ” 2 


symbolical actions (iv. 8), similitudes (xii, xv.), parables (xvii.), 
proverbs (xii. 22, xviii. 1 seqg.), poems (xix.), allegories (xxiii, xxiv.), 
open prophecies (vi., vil., xx., etc.). 

In his predictions against the heathen nations, he confines the 
number of these nations to seven. This was probably intentional on 
the part of the prophet, otherwise we would scarcely find Sidon sepa- 
rately brought forward alongside of Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 20 seg.). Also the 
order in which these prophecies stand connected, deviating as it does 
from chronological sequence, has a deeper foundation in the subject- 
matter. “First, the judgment is pronounced against the neighboring 

-nations, Ammon (Ez. xxv. 1-7), Moab (ver. 8-11), Edom (ver. 12-14), 
and Philistines (ver. 15-17); these, rising up in open enmity to the 
theocracy, represent in this the might of leathendom, as it has turned 
away from God, and is arrested in the very act of rebellion against 


1 The Bible Commentary, by G. Currey, D. D., — Introd. to Com. on Ezekiel. 
2 Milton’s Paradise Lost, book i. lines 455-457. 
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him.” Then follow the prophecies against Tyre and Sidon (xxvi— 
XXVIil.) : — 

“In Tyre is represented the image of vain-glory, and of fleshly security, 
which looks away from God, and thus plunges ever deeper into the sinful- 
ness and inanity of the natural life. Finally, both of these sides meet 
together in Egypt (Hz. xxix.—xxxii.), that ancient enemy of the covenant 
people, now strengthened so as to become one of the empires of the world, 
and as such taking its stand in unbending defiance and vain-glory ; yet 
now, like all the rest, on the point of being hurled down into an abyss 
from the summit of its ancient splendor.” 


The position of the prophecies against the foreign nations, in the 
middle between the threatening predictions before Jerusalem was 
destroyed and the announcements of salvation after this catastrophe, 
is due to the internal bond of connection, which is real and causal. 
It is brought about by means of the following thought: “Though the 
covenant people fall under the heathenish worldly policy, still this is 
not a victory of heathenism over the true theocracy. Far from this, 
heathenism, with all its might and glory, must fall; and on the other 
hand, the theocracy shall rise again from its ruins to new life in 
glory.” 4 

This is not the place to discuss the questions connected with what 
the critics of the Development or Evolution school call the priest- 
code of Ezekiel. Dr. Edersheim pertinently remarks, “ Meantime, 
we would challenge evidence of the extraordinary literary activity 
attributed to the exilian period. We are acquainted with the literary 
activity of the prophets at the beginning of that period; but these 
prophets had their root in the past, not in the new development. 
What we know of the undoubted post-exilian literature does not en- 
courage belief in any extraordinary and novel literary activity of the 
exilian age, and it seems absolutely incompatible with it that no 
chronicle or record has been kept of that period. We know actually 
less of the Jews during that time than of their condition while in 
Egypt, and before they became a people, insomuch that, as already 
stated, the very tracks of the Ten Tribes have been lost.” 2 

What has been called the priest-code of Ezekiel may be viewed as 
a symbolical and ideal representation of the church and temple of the 


1 Lange, Minor Prophets, — General Introduction, by the author of the present 


treatise, pp. 31, 32. 
2 Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah, p. 260. New York: Anson 


D. F. Randolph & Co., 1885. 
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future in a glorified form ; and any one, not under the desperate neces- 
sity of supporting an absurd hypothesis, or a foregone conclusion, 
would plainly see that it looks back to the priest-code of the Penta- 
teuch, and not the reverse.! 

The people of God required, for the period beginning with the 
Babylonian captivity, a new revelation concerning the powers of the 
world, their development, and their relation to the kingdom of God. 
This revelation was given to Daniel, a Hebrew youth of royal or noble 
descent (Dan. 1. 3), who was carried captive to Babylon, along with 
other Jewish youths of -high rank, in the reign of Jehoiakim (ver. 2). 
His name was changed to Belteshazzar; and he was educated in the 
science of the Chaldeans, with the view of being employed at court 
(ver. 4,5). He held fast the faith of his fathers, and became cele- 
brated for his wisdom. His position at the court of Babylon resembled 
that of Joseph at the court of Pharaoh; and, like that patriarch, he 
acquired it by the gift of interpreting dreams (Dan. ii,, iv.). He was 
elevated to the rank of president of the wise men of Babylon (Dan. ii. 
48), and when Babylon was taken, Belshazzar made him, in reward of © 
his interpreting the mysterious writing on the wall, the third ruler in 
the kingdom (Dan. v. 29). Darius, on his accession to the throne, 
made him the first of the three presidents whom he appointed over 
the hundred and twenty princes of his kingdom (vi. 1, 2). He re- 
mained invested with his office till the early part of the reign of 
Cyras (Dan.1. 21) va. 29 45x. 4): 

In order to understand the work of Daniel for the kingdom of God, 
it is necessary to obtain a view of his place in the history of that 
kingdom. He did not, like Ezekiel, live among his countrymen who 
had been carried into captivity, but at the court of the Babylonian 
monarch, and in the service of the State. The destruction of the 
kingdom of Judah and the deportation of the Jews into captivity put 
an end to the independence of the covenant people, and to the con- 
tinuance of that constitution of the kingdom of God which was 
founded at Sinai; for neither of these was entirely restored. It has 
been already shown that this abolition of the Israelitish theocracy, by 
the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and the carrying away of the 
people into exile, was foretold by the prophets (Micah, iii. 12 ; iv. 10, 
and other prophets). Notwithstanding the covenant people were thus 
punished for their sins and apostasy, the perpetual covenant which 
God made with Abraham (Gen. xvii. 7) and with David (2 Sam. vii. 


1 Appendix W. 
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12-16) was not dissolved. The existing condition of the kingdom of 
God, founded on the covenant, was only changed. God’s gracious 
counsels could not be changed. By sending his people into captivity 
as a punishment for their sins, he intended to prepare the better 
portion of them as a holy seed, to whom he might fulfil his covenant 
promises. 


“ Accordingly the Exile forms a great turning-point in the development 
of the kingdom of God which he had founded in Israel. With that event, 
the form of the theocracy established at Sinai comes to an end, and then 
begins the period of the transition to a new form, which was to be estab- 
lished by Christ, and has been actually established by him.’’? 


At this turning-point Daniel stood. The book of Daniel is placed, 
in the Hebrew canon, among the Hagiographa, —a collection which 
contains no other prophet. The compilers of the canon had doubtless 
a reason for this. Auberlen remarks, “His peculiar position in the 
heathen court is reflected in his peculiar position in the canon.” The 
same author continues : — 


“ Daniel is as essentially different from the other prophets as the Apoc- 
alypse of John from the Apostolic Epistles. The prophetical books of the 
Old Testament have this in common with the Epistles of the New, that they 
originated in the immediate wants of the people of God, and are therefore 
written primarily for their contemporaries. Prophets and apostles stand in 
the most intimate and real relation to Israel and the Church ; their writings 
are the expression of this fact; they bear the impress of it. It is quite 
otherwise with Daniel and the apocalyptic writer of the New Testament. 
Far from being in immediate contact with the congregation, we find them 
isolated, the one at the court of a heathen power, the other on a lonely 
island rock (Rev. i. 9); they are alone with their God. They do not see 
and write exclusively, not even chiefly, for the Church of the time, but 
much more for future generations. This is manifest from their writings. 
They have a different purpose to serve; they bear a different character 
from the other prophetic or other apostolic books. . . . This difference, 
hinted already by the Rabbis, and more fully pointed out by Witsius, who 
attributed to Daniel the prophet’s git, but not his office, naturally found its 
expression in the position of the two apocalyptic books in the canon. In 
the New Testament we do not find the writings of John arranged together 
like those of Paul; Daniel is separated from the prophets of the Old. As 
he lived among the heathen, he was not a ¥'33 (prophet) in the strict sense 
of the word ; and, at least in later Jewish theology, the MNI323 Mm of the 


1 Keil’s Com. on Daniel, Introd., p. 7. 
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mx'D3 was distinguished from the wypn nn which was ascribed to the — 
DN, — that is, the spirit of prophecy divinely inspired in a wider sense, 
as it may be ascribed to the Psalms,” etc. 

The position of Daniel, in the Hebrew canon, between Esther 
and Ezra, is due probably to the fact that. Daniel is the prophetic 
historian of the period of the kingdom of God, commencing with the 
Captivity.” 

The genuineness of the Book of Daniel was assailed, in early times, 
by Porphyry, and it has been repudiated by rationalistic critics of 
modern times. Their objections to it have been answered, and its 
genuineness and authenticity fully vindicated by Hiivernick, Heng- 
stenberg, Auberlen, Pusey, and other writers of acknowledged ability. 

The peculiar form of apocalyptic prophecy is the symbolic, and 
has a parallel in the parabolic form of teaching in the Gospels. The 
word, in its noun-form, in the Greek Testament, is found in Rev. i. 1, 
and signifies a revealing by God of things before unknown. ’Azo- 
kaduyis refers to the divine and rpogyreia to the human activity in 
prophecy. They are used as two distinct species of the same genus, 
according as the objective revelation or the prophetic inspiration is 
more prominent (1 Cor. xiv. 6). The prophet speaks in the Spirit 
(1 Cor. xii. 3); but the apocalyptist is in the Spirit, in his whole 
person (Rev. i. 10; iv. 2). To the latter the outer world recedes 
into the background, and he is taken out of the relations of earthly 
life (Ezek. i. 1; Acts x. 10,11; 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4). Hence the sub- 
jective psychological form of the Apocalypse is either the dream or 
the vision. The former takes the prophet out of connection with 
the external world, and introduces him into a new world of images; 
the latter is higher in degree, coming on him in a waking state. 
In 2 Cor. xii. 1, the apostle Paul places visions and revelations 
together (2 Cor. xii. 1). 

The objective form of apocalyptic prophecy is, as already inti- 
mated, symbolism, which represents the powers that prevail in the 
course of history, under images of stones, trees, beasts, men, and other 
natural objects which themselves require explanation. 

It has been already stated that Daniel stood at the turning-point 
in the development of the kingdom of God, which he had founded in 
Israel. The new stage of this development, as already intimated, 


1 The Prophecies of Daniel, by Carl August Auberlen, p. 25. Andover: W. F. 
Draper, 1857. 
2 Th. p. 26. § Page 175. 
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begins with the Babylonian captivity. When God called Abraham 
he separated to himself a family to be his own property, in order 
to make it the mediator of his revelations to the human race, and 
thus restore that connection between heaven and earth on which the 
future of humanity depends (Gen. xii. 1-3; Ex. xix. 4-6). The 
descendants of Abraham grew into a nation in Egypt; through Moses 
they received the law from God; under David and Solomon they 
reached the culminating point of their development in the Old Testa- 
ment, in a well-organized political life. During the reign of these 
two kings the essential character of the theocracy, as opposed to the 
heathen religion and the heathen power, manifested itself so fully 
that Israel was not only independent of the heathen, but had subju- 
gated the surrounding nations. The period of David and Solomon 
is, therefore, in a peculiar sense, a type of the Messianic; and the 
prophecies of that glorious epoch, in which there would appear in 
fulness and reality what was shadowed forth in the external types 
of the Old Testament, are henceforth connected with David. But 
decay began with the division of the kingdom. The kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes, which had apostatized from the sanctuary of Jehovah in 
Jerusalem, and from the dynasty of the promise, sought strength by 
surrendering itself to heathenism. It joined Phoenicia and Syria 
against Judah, and committed adultery with idolatry and the worldly 
power. This power was made the instrument of its punishment. The 
Assyrians, in the year 722 B. c., destroyed its political existence. 

We find the same development, but more gradual, in the kingdom 
of Judah. It continued longer than its sister kingdom, because it 
remained more faithful to Jehovah. It had remained more faithful 
to Jehovah through the instrumentality of some of its kings, who 
were men that feared God and walked in his statutes. But the 
kingdom of Judah followed, in the course of time, the example of 
the Northern Kingdom, and was destroyed by the Babylonian power. 
From the time of its destruction by that power the Jews remained 
in dependence on the monarchies of the world. Their return to their 
own land did not restore the theocracy. As soon as they were in 
a position to remodel their commonwealth in their fatherland, they 
established what Ewald designates a hagiocracy (the sovereignty of 
the holy). Though it was now impossible to re-establish a sover- 
eignty of Jehovah in the earlier sense, yet the Jews did not abso- 
lutely tolerate the supremacy of the heathen nations that had subdued 
them, however well-disposed these nations might be. “ With irrepres- 
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sible force there arose” among them “a loftier consciousness, causing — 
them to feel that their destiny was rather to-rule over the heathen 
element and dissolve it in their own power.” } 

From the beginning of the Babylonian exile, therefore, there was 
no more a theocracy on earth. And since among the Jews the 
political and religious elements are most intimately related, so the 
revelations of God, according to a necessary connection with the judg- 
ments which had begun to fall on the people, became ever less fre- 
quent, till at last there came a period of more than four hundred 
years unillumined by the light of Divine communications. 

This period may be designated as the rule of the powers of the world. 
The coming of this heavy visitation was a fulfilment of the word of 
prophecy. When the apostasy was spreading in both kingdoms, 
God raised up prophets to exhort the people to repentance, and, 
should they grow only the more hardened, to proclaim his impend- ' 
ing judgments. This was the work of the prophets from Joel and 
Amos down to Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who lived to see the Exile. - 
But, notwithstanding this terrible judgment, which only the most 
grievous sins had drawn down from heaven, Israel was, and remained, 
the chosen people, through whom God intended to execute his plan 
of grace for mankind. The gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance (Rom. xi. 29), and for this reason he commissioned his 
prophets to proclaim that a period of salvation and blessing — the 
period of the Messianic kingdom — would’ follow the period of 
chastisement and judgment. During the time of visitation, the 
people were not left without light and comfort. They received, by 
the mouth of Isaiah, words of the most refreshing evangelical com- 
fort (Is. xl.—lxvi.), to strengthen their faith during the Babylonian 
captivity, — words sent by that God who loved his chosen people, 
even while he afflicted them. Ezekiel, too, labored among those 
who were carried away to the river Chebar. Thus Israel was not 
left in utter darkness at that time. But for the centuries that fol- 
lowed, yet further disclosures were received. The people of God 
were to pass through periods of still deeper affliction; and when the 
glorious salvation that they expected: did not appear after the Cap- 
tivity, when the voice of revelation ceased in the land, the fear might 
easily take hold of them that the Lord had given up his work and 
kingdom on the earth; and that the powers of the world were to 


1 Ewald’s History of Israel, vol. v. p. 56. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1880. 
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triumph. To suffer exile seventy years was a severe trial; but it 
was still more severe when God, after their return to their own land, 
delayed their final deliverance for a much longer period. Surely 
their hearts might fail them, and many of them might have been 
tempted to apostatize. For the promises of salvation given by the 
prophets were so glorious that the Jews looked for the commence- 
ment of the state of perfect blessedness and salvation as soon as they 
should be delivered from the Babylonian captivity. Far from this, 
however, numerous calamities caine upon them, and that not only 
during a short time, but for more than four hundred years, while the 
Captivity itself lasted but seventy, so that their redemption might 
well look like a mockery. To fortify them against despair and apos- 
tasy, God was pleased to give them new revelations, — revelations 
of still numerous and heavy afflictions, but also of ultimate deliverance 
and triumph. The servant of God who was the medium of these 
revelations was Daniel! These considerations enable us to see the 
congruity of the revelations made to him with the circumstances and 
prospects of the covenant people. 

The book of Daniel commences with an introductory biographical 
account of matters relating to his life (Dan. i.), after which it divides 
itself into two parts, chapters ii—vu., and chapters vili—xi. The first 
part relates events in revelations and dreams, which announce the 
collective development of the worldly power in the four successive 
empires, and the erection of the everlasting kingdom of God, which 
was to annihilate that worldly power. The second part contains 
visions, which give more precise explanations of the relations to the 
worldly powers to the kingdom of God in Israel, until the appearing 
of Christ in the flesh, as predicted in chapter ix. 


SECTION IX. 


FROM THE RETURN OF THE JEWS FROM THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY 
UNTIL THE CESSATION OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 


Cyrus, after his accession to the Medo-Babylonian throne, in the 
first year of his reign, gave the Jews permission to return to Pales- 
tine and rebuild their Temple at Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxxvi. 29 seq. ; 
Ezra i 1 seg.). The inhabitants of places in which Israelites had 


1 Auberlen on Daniel, pp. 17-21. 
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settled were required to assist the returning exiles and to furnish 
them with contributions (ver. 4). The king himself restored to them 
the sacred vessels, which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away (ver. 7 
seq.). A subsidy from the royal revenues was also given to them, to 
assist in defraying the expenses of the building (Ezra vi. 4). 

Josephus (Antiq. xi. 1, 2) expresses the opinion that Cyrus had seen 
the prophecy of Isaiah (Is. xliv. 28), and that the desire of fulfilling 
it prompted him to issue his proclamation to rebuild the house of God 
at Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxxvi, 22,23; Ezra i, 1-4). Josephus’s state- 
ment may be doubted, but the remarkable edict of the heathen mon- 
arch must be explained by some such supposition. It is easily 
understood if Daniel, who “continued even unto the first year of 
King Cyrus” (Dan. i. 21), was in high authority at the Babylonian 
court at that time. When we consider what interest Nebuchadnezzar 
took in the prophetic agency of Jeremiah, it‘is quité’ natural that 
Cyrus should take a deep interest in a prophecy relating to himself. 


The permission of Cyrus, and that of Darius (Ezra vi. 8-12), related 


only to the restoration of the Temple.. This involved, to a certain de- 
gree, that of the city; but there is no intimation, in the proclamation, 
of permission to rebuild the walls and fortifications. It is probable 
that the Persian kings had no inclination to restore Jerusalem as 4 
fortress, and thus afford the Jews, who always showed a readiness to 
revolt, a firm basis of defence and resistance. 

The leader of the Jewish exiles, on their return from Babylon to 
their native land, was Zerubbabel, the grandson, according to 1 Chron. 
iii. 19 and Ezra iii. 2, of Jehoiachin, who died in Babylon (2 Kings xxy. 
27 seq.), and, therefore, a scion of the house of David; and, according 
to Ezra i. 8, the 83, or hereditary prince of the tribe of Judah! He 
was under the Persian viceroy, or 79 (Pecha-Pasha). Joshua, or, as 
his name is also written, Jeshua, was associated with Zerubbabel, as high 
priest, or spiritual ruler of the people. Under the direction of these 
men, 42,360 Israelites (Ezra ii. 64; Neh. vii. 66), reckoned from twelve 
years old and upward, as we are told in 1 Esdras v. 41, with above 
seven thousand bondmen and bondwomen, returned to Palestine. 
These belonged, for the most part, to the tribe of Judah. Individuals 
belonging to other tribes may also have been found among the 
band. That these returning exiles regarded themselves as the repre- 


1 He is called, in Ezra i. 8, Sheshbazzar, the Chaldean, or Persian name given to 
Zerubbabel. See Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, — ‘“‘ Sheshbazzar.” His genealogy is a 
little obscure. 
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sentatives of the twelve tribes was afterwards shown by the offering 
of the twelve goats as a sin-offering for all Israel, at the consecration 
of the Temple (Ezra vi. 17). There is a Jewish tradition, in the 
Babylonian Talmud, that only the meanest and the poorest of the 
people returned, while the rich and the noble remained in Babylon. 
This may be relatively true, and is supposed to receive confirmation 
from Zeph. iii. 12. There must, however, have been some opulent 
persons among those who returned (Ezra ii. 68, 69 ; Neh. vii. 70-72). 
After their return they at first assembled for the worship of God, at an 
altar set up for the purpose (Ezra iii. 2); and regular sacrificial worship 
began on the first day of the seventh month (ver. 6). It has been sug- 
gested that this circumstance may have given rise to the celebration of 
the first of Tisri, the new-moon Sabbath, as the first day of the civil 
year. We find, afterwards, mention of a solemn celebration of this 
day by the reading of the law by Ezra (Neh. viii. 1-18). Preparations 
were immediately made for rebuilding the Temple (Ezra ii. 68, 69 ; iii. 
7-9); and great enthusiasm was manifested by the people (Ezra iii. 
3-10). The Samaritans took offence because their offer to assist in 
restoring the Temple was rejected, and sought revenge by intriguing 
at the Persian court to hinder the building, which now ceased until 
“the second year of the reign of Darius, king of Persia” (Ezra iv. 24). 

The Persian monarchs between Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes were 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, and the False Smerdis. Some confusion 
has been created by the names Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, which 
occur in Ezra iv. 6,7. According to Ezra, Ahasuerus [Ahashverosh] 
is Cambyses, and Artaxerxes [Artachshashta] is False Smerdis. Oehler 
remarks :— 

“Tt is only by the most arbitrary assumption that the names in question 
ean be referred to other kings than those who bear those names in other 
parts of the Old Testament. Hence here, as elsewhere, Ahashverosh is 
Xerxes, and Artachshashta Artaxerxes ; and this section, which was inter- 
polated at the editing of the Hebrew Ezra, treats of an opposition first 
raised against the building of the city of Jerusalem and its walls under the 
Persian kings there named. In the whole period from Cyrus to Darius 
Hystaspes only hindrances to the building of the temple are mentioned, and 
iv. 5 should be immediately followed by ver. 24.” * 


Ewald says : — 


“The idea that the two names signify the well-known later kings 
Xerxes I. and Artaxerxes I., and that the chronicler has inserted the narra- 


1 Theology of the Old Testament, vol. ii. pp. 253, 254. 
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tive of Ezra iv. 6-23 in its present place quite wrongly, since it belongs 
to the time subsequent to Darius I., does such a monstrous wrong to the 
history itself, as well as to the chronicler, that I could not bring myself to 
mention it in this connection before, and only do so now because I see from 
the Gott. Gel. Anz. 1864, p. 105 seg., the endeavors now being made to 
force it upon us.” 4 


Taking, without a full discussion of the subject, which is scarcely 
necessary, the section Ezra iv. 6-23, to refer to the period between 
Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes, we find that the building of the Temple 
was interrupted during the reign of Cambyses, and that the False 
Smerdis strictly prohibited it by royal mandate (Ezra iv. 7-24). 

Darius Hystaspes gave the Jews royal permission to proceed, and 
afforded them aid (Ezra vi. 1-12). They were now encouraged by the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, and animated with new zeal. The 
Temple was completed and consecrated, It'did not contain the 
ark of the Covenant, which had been lost; and the Holiest of all was 
a vacant place. 

During the reign of Artaxerxes (probably Artaxerxes Longimanus) 
a second company of colonists went from Babylon to Jerusalem, con- 
ducted by Ezra, a priest, and a ready scribe in the law of Moses 
(Ezra, vii. 1-6). The number of those who returned with him was; 
according to vill. 83-14, 1,496 males besides priests, Levites, and Neth- 
inims (Ezra vii. 7). It appears from Ezra viii. 15, that there was little 
willingness on the part of the Levites to return. - 

The Persian king took a deep interest in the restoration of the 
Jewish worship in the temple at Jerusalem (Ezra vii. 11-26). He 
gave orders to provide for the restoration of the legal worship, and to 
defray at the cost of the State all expenses necessary for this purpose, 
so far as they were not covered by voluntary contribution. Ezra began 
a strict enforcement of the law of Moses, and perhaps in the matter 
of mixed marriages, fully came up to its requirements. Nothing is nar- 
rated of Ezra’s administration during the next twelve years, — the in- 
terval between this time and the arrival of Nehemiah in Jerusalem. 

Nehemiah, the cup-bearer of Artaxerxes (Neh. ii. 1), having received 
tidings of the unhappy condition of his country (Neh. i. 3), obtained 
permission of the king to go to Judah, unto the city of his fathers’ 
sepulchres (Neh. ii. 3) to build it (ver.5). The king invested him with 
the necessary powers to carry on the work, which Nehemiah commenced 


1 History of Israel, vol. v. p. 106, foot-note. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 
1880. 
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with great vigor. The Samaritans, led by Sanballat, attempted to 
interrupt the work by violence (Neh. iv. 7, 8). Nehemiah employed 
one half of the people as builders, and armed the other half to serve 
as guards (ver. 16-18). After the walls were completed, nine parts of 
the people removed to other cities, and the tenth part, chosen by lot, 
remained in Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 1). 

Nehemiah reformed many abuses (Neh. v.), and took vigorous 
measures for the maintenance of security and order (Neh. vii.). Ezra 
greatly assisted him in his capacity of a teacher of the law (Neh. viii.). 

Nehemiah returned to Persia, but came again to Jerusalem as gov- 
ernor of that city (Neh. xiii. 6). He energetically corrected the abuses 
which had arisen during his absence. He even drove away one of 
the sons of Joiada, the son of Eliashib the high priest, because he had 
married a daughter of Sanballat the Horonite. It is thought that this 
expelled priest was Manasseh, of whom Josephus speaks (Antiq. xi. 8) 
as the founder of the Samaritan temple upon Mount Gerizim. But 
that historian erroneously refers him to the times of Darius Codo- 
manus (whom he confounds with Darius Nothus) and Alexander the 
Great. With the expulsion of this priest, the history of Nehemiah 
closes. 

In his days the last of the canonical prophets of the Old Testament 
exercised his ministry. The scribes [sopherim] now appear in place 
of the prophets. They diligently applied themselves to the records of 
revelation, — especially to the exposition, completion, and fencing 
of the law. As the exposition of the law was part of the priest’s 
office, the scribes were originally priests (Hag. ii. 11; Mal. ii. 7). 
Ezra, their prototype and representative, was a priest (Ezra vii. 1-10), 
and to him subsequent tradition has referred whatever the united 
agency of the scribes effected. 

In the time of Zerubbabel and Joshua the high priest, in the 
second year of Darius Hystaspes, appeared Haggai the prophet 
(Hag. i. 1). This prophet exhorted the people to forward the work 
of building the Temple, which had been brought to a stand by “ the 
adversaries of Judah and Benjamin” (Ezra iv. 1.) and the relaxed 
efforts of the people (Hag. i. 4; Ezra iv. 4). His exhortations were 
successful (Hag. i. 2, 4, 8,12; ii. 3,15, 18; comp. Ezra, v. 1,2; vi. 14). 
The prophet also rebuked the predominant tendency among the people 
to outward righteousness by works, which withheld the divine bless- 
ing from them (Hag. ii. 10-19). The book closes with a promise to 
Zerubbabel, the descendant of David, that the Lord would make him 
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“as a signet,” while he would “ destroy the strength of the Kingdoms 
of the heathen” (Hag. ii. 22, 23). 

Zechariah is named as belonging to a priestly. family under the 
high priest Joiakim (Neh. xii. 16). His grandfather, Iddo, returned 
from exile with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 4). He appeared as a 
prophet only two months later than Haggai (Zech. i 1; comp. 
Hag, i. 1). 

Zechariah’s modes of prophetic representation are partly visions 
and symbols (Zech. i. 8—vi. 15), partly simple discourse (vii. and viii.), 
and partly lofty prophetic intuitions and images. 

The book of his prophecies contains three divisions: (I.) A series of 
visions (Zech. i. 7—vi.), which stand in an intimate relation to each other, 
start from the present condition of Israel, represent the destiny of the 
new theocracy, its goal and glorification, with an ever increasing pre- 
cision in the delineation of its several conditions andelations ; and 
thus they give a complete picture of the future fortunes of the people 
of God. (IL) A consolatory discourse, containing many promises, . 
which was occasioned by a question and a petition addressed to the 
Lord. (III) A prophetic delineation of the future fortunes of the 
theocracy, in which the temporary and local relations of the present 
fall into the background, and the Messianic views predominate.! 

Doubts have been raised as to the genuineness of the third division 
(Zech. ix.—xiv.). These doubts were at first suggested by the quota- 
tion in Matt. xxvii 9 of the passage Zech. xi 12, 13, as an utter- 
ance of Jeremiah. In addition to this, exceptions have been taken to 
the genuineness of these chapters on account of the difference of form, 
and on account of many things being mentioned in them which do 
not seem to correspond with the state of matters after the Exile. 

A close examination by men of great Biblical learning and keen 
critical ability has shown that these exceptions are groundless, — 
that the differences in style and language furnish no foundation for 
such a real distinction as would interfere with the unity of author- 
ship; that the contents plainly presuppose the Exile; that the de- 
pendence upon earlier prophetic writers, and the entire historical 
basis of the prophecy are unsuited. to the historical circumstances 
before the Exile took place? 


1 Keil’s Introduction to the Old Testament, vol.i. pp. 424, 425. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 1869. : 

2 Wright’s Bampton Lectures, 1878. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Keil’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. i. pp. 425-430. 
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The last book of the prophetical canon is Malachi, whose name 
some have attempted to explain as an appellative. It has been in- 
ferred from the contents of his prophecy that he was a contemporary 
of Nehemiah, and prophesied during his second visit to Jerusalem. 
The fact that Malachi is not named in the book of Ezra, and the 
circumstance that his writings assume that the building of the Temple 
was completed, and that the worship in it was fully organized (Mal. 
i. 10; iu. 1), render it probable that he appeared later than Haggai 
and Zechariah. 

Malachi sets forth the relation of Jehovah to his people, and his 
book consists of three sections. The first represents Jehovah’s love 
and compassion to his erring and rebellious children (Mal. i.-1i. 9) ; 
the second represents him as their father and covenant God (Mal. ii. 
10-16); and the third represents him as the righteous judge of his 
people (Mal. ii. 17-iv.). 

The prophet reproves the people for their hypocritical worship and 
unfaithfulness. He tells them that God shall judge the ungodly, but 
to those that fear him “the sun of righteousness shall arise with heal- 
ing in his wings” (Mal. iv. 2), and concludes : “ Remember ye the law 
of Moses my servant, which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all 
Israel, with the statutes and judgments. Behold, I will send you 
Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful day 
of the Lord. And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the chil- 
dren, and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse” (iv. 4-6). 

The prophet thus endeavors to remove the hindrances among the 
people to the fufilment of God’s promises, and directs their eyes to 
the dawning of the Messianic salvation. This, in general terms, was 
the mission of the prophets after the Exile. 
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Part Third. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


SECTION L 
THE MEANING OF THE TERM “ MESSIAH.” 


ESSIAH (Heb. mwn, Greek Xpuoros) signifies anointed, which 

is the translation always given to the Word in the Old Testa- 

ment, except in Daniel ix. 25, 26. It is applicable, in its first sense, 
to any one anointed with holy oil. 

It was the practice among the Jews to anoint kings and priests as 

a symbol and mode of consecration to their respective offices. Elijah 


was commissioned to anoint Elisha as his successor in the prophetic 


office (1 Kings xix. 16); but we are not informed whether this was 
the usual ceremony in the consecration to the prophetical office ; neither 
are we informed that Elijah literally fulfilled his commission. The high 
priest especially was solemnly consecrated with ‘holy oil prepared for 
that purpose. Hence he is called the priest, the Messiah (nvpn 750, 
Lev. iv. 3). And one of the chief ceremonies at the coronation of a 
monarch was his being anointed with oil (1 Sam. x. 1; 2 Sam. v. 3). 
The king was, in consequence of this anointing, called the Lord’s 
anointed (1 Sam. xvi. 6; xxiv. 6,10; 2 Sam. i. 14, 16). 

The word also refers to the expected Prince of the chosen people, 
the fulfiller of God’s purposes for them, and their redeemer, of whose 
advent the prophets of the Old Testament spoke and wrote. It is 
twice used in the New Testament of Jesus (John i. 41; iv. 25, A. V. 
Messias); but the Greek equivalent (Xpioros), is applied at first 
with the article (6 Xpicros), as a title, literally, “The Anointed ;” 
but later, without the article, as a proper name.1 

The special idea attached to the term “ Messiah,” at the time of our 
Saviour’s birth, was that of king, or ruler.’ This is evident from the 
second chapter of Matthew. When the Magi came from Jerusalem 
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they asked, “ Where is he that is born king of the Jews [6 rey@els 
BSaciXevs, one who is king by right of his birth]?” Herod took alarm, 
and began to inquire “where Christ [0 Xpiords yevvdrac] should be 
born” (ver. 4). The priests and scribes of the people “said unto him, 
In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is written by the prophet, And 
thou Bethlehem in the land of Juda, art not the least among the 
princes of Juda; for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall 
rule my people Israel” (ver. 5, 6). 

This “ Anointed One” (the Messiah, the Christ) was to be the son 
of David (Matt. xxii. 42); and he was to sit upon the throne of his 
father David (Luke i. 32, 69). 

Though the special idea attached to the term “ Messiah,” at the time 
of our Saviour’s birth, was that of a king or ruler, it must not be sup- 
posed that the word was limited to the kingly office. Our Saviour, 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, applied to himself the words of Isaiah 
lxi. 1, which plainly refer to the prophetical office of the servant 
of Jehovah. Zechariah vi. 12, 13, unites the offices of king and priest 
in the same person, — the Branch; and the author of the Epistle to 
: the Hebrews says, “The law maketh men high priests which have 
: infirmity ; but the word of the oath, which was since the law, maketh 
the Son, who is consecrated for evermore” (Heb. vii. 28). Of course, 
when Jesus Christ is spoken of as being anointed, it does not mean 
that in his case there was an outwardly performed symbolical action. 
The language is a mere figure designating the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
“He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God: for God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure unto him” (John iui. 34). “God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power” (Acts 
x. 38). . 

While the title “ Messiah,” was especially attached to the royal 
dignity, it might, therefore, be applied to all the three offices of the 
Redeemer, as Prophet, Priest, and King. But as King, he was pre- 
eminently the Lord’s anointed, —the Messiah. In the second Psalm 
the kings of the earth are described as conspiring against the Lord 
and his anointed (his Messiah) (Ps. ii. 2; compare Acts iv. 25-27). 

It is evident from the statements that the Messianic hope did not 
originate in our Saviour’s time. It existed not only among one party, 
or school, but among all classes, with the exception, perhaps, of some 
of the Sadducees. 

Tt could not have sprung up during the interval between Ezra and 
Christ, otherwise it would have left some mark of its origin, and some 
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trace of its growth, in the history and literature of the time. But this 
it has not done. Neither is there any trace of its origin and growth 
in the Apocryphal, Pseudepigraphic, Alexandrine, and Rabbinical 
writings. In these, in some respects, there is retrogression, instead of 
progression of the Messianic idea. At the same time, not only is its 
existence implied in these writings, but also a previous fuller develop- 
ment. of it. 

Moreover, had the Messianic hope sprung up during or after the 
Exile, it is not probable that it would have clustered around the house 
of David, nor centred in the son of David; for the family of David 
had sunk to a very low condition during that period. The royalty of 
David’s house was a matter of the past, and its restoration could not 
have been dreamed of had it not been on the ground of pre-existing 
prophecy.t 

On the contrary, the development of the Messianic ‘idea is clearly 
traceable throughout the canon of the Old Testament, and it runs 


parallel with the progress of Israel’s history. It has its origin in the . 


Pentateuch, and forms the prominent theme of Old Testament 
Prophecy. 


SECTION II. 
MESSIANIC PROPHECY IN THE PENTATEUCH. 


THE Messianic idea has its origin in revelation. It could not be 
derived from any other source, because it belongs to the region of the 
supernatural. 

It has already been stated that the Scriptures reveal a purpose and 
plan of redemption. This purpose was not formed-at the Fall, but in 
eternity ; for God “ hath chosen us in Christ before the foundation of 
the world” (Eph. i. 4). God “has made known unto us the mystery 
of his will, according to his good pleasure which he hath purposed in 
himself; that in the dispensation of the fulness of times he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth ; even in him.” (ver. 9, 10). 

This purpose was revealed immediately after the Fall, in the 
promise that the seed of the woman should obtain the victory over 
the brood of the serpent. “I will put enmity between thee and the 


1 Edersheim’s Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah, lect. i. pp. 14-18. 
2 Part ii. sect. i. p. 122. 
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woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel” (Gen. ili. 15). This promise 
is called “the protevangelium” (the first gospel). It is the original 
germ of all subsequent Messianic prophecy. It pointed out to 
our first parents future victory and deliverance; and it has inspired 
the Church, in all ages, with the hope of ultimate triumph over her 
enemies. 

This original prophecy is obscure and indefinite. It resembles the 
first faint glimmer of the dawn, but grows, like that glimmer, until 
it suffuses the whole sky with the fresh, genial light of the morning. 
As the science of embryology shows systematic stages of progression 
in the formation of the young of all animals, so Divine revelation 
exhibits systematic stages of development in the history of mankind. 
We observe, moreover, an order of succession in nature, a typical 
system forming a grand scheme of prophecy, “ in which the past ever 
points to the future, and the future appears as the accomplishment 
of the presentiments of the past. Lower animals appear as the prog- 
nostication of higher, and the higher come as the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction set forth in the lower, and this not by any physical emanation 
of the one from the other, but according to the eternal plan of Him 
who hath therein showed the immutability of his counsel.” In this 
the system of revelation is analogous to that of nature. There is pro- 
gress, the development of an original germ by means of prophecy and 
a system of types, which find their accomplishment in the God-man, 
under whose heel the head of the serpent is crushed. 

The incarnation of the Logos, for the salvation of man, is the cen- 
tral point of this world’s history. The fulness of time (Gal. iv. 4), for 
which all history prior to Christ’s advent was preparatory, commences 
with this event and rests upon it. During the preparatory stage the 
history of mankind took a twofold direction,— the one directed by 
man’s unaided powers and faculties, and the other by Divine guidance 
and interposition. The former was called Heathenism, the latter, 
Judaism. These two series of developments, differing as to means, 
purpose, and aim, continued their course, side by side, until “ the ful- 
ness of time.” Then they were arrested by a new element of de- 
velopment, and made subservient to that kingdom which “shall stand 
forever” (Dan. ii. 44).? 


1 Dr. MeCosh: Typical forms and Special ends in Creation, chap. iii. pp. 504, 
505. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1866. 
2 Kurtz’s History of the Old Covenant, vol. i. p. 1. 
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The separation of these two series of developments before the time 
of Christ dates from the call of Abraham, whom God selected to be 
the founder of a nation which should become the depositary of Divine 
revelation. “From that time onward every revelation of God clusters 
around that nation in order to prepare it so that ultimately the climax 
and the final aim of all revelation, the incarnation of God, might be 
attained in the midst of that people, and thence a salvation issue, 
adapted not only to that nation but also to all other nations.” God 
formed a covenant with Abraham, stipulating that in him (Gen. xii. 3) 
and in his seed all families of the earth should be blessed (Gen. xxii. 18); 
and subsequently, for the purpose of carrying this covenant into effect, 
he formed, at Sinai, a national covenant, depending on the former, with 
Abraham’s descendants through Isaac, organizing them into a theo- 
cratic nation, — “a kingdom of priests and an holy nation” (Ex. xix. 6) 
—and stipulating that, on condition of obedience, they should be a 
peculiar treasure to him above all people (ver. 5). These covenants 
form the basis of the history of the people of Israel, and the centre 
of unity to their faith and religious knowledge. 

The promise in the covenant with Abraham was a resumption, 
continuation, and further unfolding of the blessing given to his an- 
cestor Shem; and the latter sustained the same relation to the orig- 
inal promise given to our first parents. The Messianic promise — in 
the general sense of that term — was, therefore, incorporated into the 
Abrahamic covenant, and formed its vital germ, from which all sub- 
sequent Messianic prophecy was organically developed. 

A brief outline of Old Testament Messianic prophecy will now 
follow these preliminary observations. Extended exegetical discus- 
sions of particular passages will be avoided, partly from a desire to 
condense the materials into as small a compass-as possible; and 
partly from a conviction that the nature of the work does not require 
them. ; 

The first Messianic prophecy is called, as already stated, the “ prote- 
vangelium :” “And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed;.it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel” (Gen. iii..15).1 

This passage predicted a feeling and state of hostility between the 
woman and the serpent, between its seed and her seed, the victory 
of the woman’s seed over the serpent’s brood, while it receives injury 
from the latter in its least mortal part. 


1 See part ii. sect. i. 
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The literal serpent was not a self-acting, independent seducer, 
but merely the instrument of Satan, and acted as his agent in the 
temptation. 

Tradition is opposed to the opinion that the real agent in seducing 
Eve belonged to the brute creation. In the later Jewish writings, 
Sammael, the head of the evil spirits, is called “the old serpent,” or 
simply “serpent,” because, in the form of a serpent, he tempted Eve. 
In the sacred books of the Persians also, the agency of Satan in the 
fall of our first parents is taught. 

The evidence furnished by the New Testament is decisive on this 
point. In.Rey. xx. 2, Satan is called the “old serpent.” In John 
_ vil. 44 he is called “a murderer from the beginning,” — alluding, 
perhaps, not so much to his instigating the murder of Abel, but to his 
being the spiritual murderer of the human family. With reference 
to that murder of our race, it is said that Cain “was of that wicked 
one and slew his brother” (1 John ii. 12). “The devil sinneth from 
the beginning” (ver. 8), alluding to the sin that brought death into the 
world. In Rey. xii. 9, we read, “ And the great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent, called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world.” The parallelism between the first and the second Adam im- 
plies that the tempter was the same. Our Lord was tempted by 
Satan, who had triumphed over the first Adam, but was vanquished 
by the second. In Matthew xiii. 38, the tares are called the children of 
the wicked one; and that there may be no doubt as to the reference 
of the phrase, “the wicked one,” it is added (ver. 39) “the enemy 
that sowed them is the Devil.” 

These direct testimonies and distinct allusions in the New Testa- 
ment, are sufficient proof that Satan was the tempter of Eve? 

By “the seed of the woman,” the early Church understood the Mes- 
siah in an individual sense. Calvin and the reformed divines ac- 
knowledged the collective sense of both yy and x7. The older 
Lutherans, for the most part, maintained the individual signification. 
“ Of course the collective notion, which as such has also its mental 
unity (cf. Gal. ili. 16), does not preclude the abstract becoming a 
personal unity, or preclude posterity in a single person obtaining 
perfect victory over the power of evil. But all that is certain from 
the quite general terms of the oracle is that, if a single person should 


1 Appendix Y. 
2 See Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament, second edition, vol. i. 
pe 17. 
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bring this severe struggle to a triumphant end, and so fulfil the des- 
tiny of the entire race, he will be the son of the woman.” 4 

In the New Testament we learn that the promise of victory to the 
seed of the woman found its accomplishment in one person, — the 
Son of Man, so called because he was the perfect ideal of humanity. 
At the same time, he was, in a special sense, the seed of the woman, 
because he came into the world, not by ordinary generation, but by a 
miraculous birth (Luke i. 35). 

Sacred history has its beginning in this promise, and moves 
on in the line of the seed of the woman, until it comes to the 
advent of the second Adam, the new head of the human race. He 
recommenced the development which had been arrested by the Fall, 
and he is carrying it on to completion, — to “the times of the restitu- 
tion of all things” (Acts iii. 21). 

Adam probably gave expression to his faith im the drvine promise, 
when he called his wife’s name Eve (73m, life, Sept. Zw, Gen. iii, 
20); and she perhaps greeted, in her first-born, the promised seed 
according to her understanding of the word (Gen. iv. 1). 

In Gen. v. 29, the faith of Lamech shines out at the birth of Noah, 
both in the name given to his son and in his prophetic words, “ This 
same shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, be-° 
cause of the ground which the Lord hath cursed.” Lamech’s hope 
was only partially fulfilled in the covenant made with Noah after the 
flood. It will be fulfilled by the true comforter, — 0n32 — which 
is an old synagogal designation of the Messiah.? 

After the flood Noah and his family were placed in a covenant rela- 
tion to God (Gen. ix. 8 seg.). The Biblical idea of a covenant (Heb. 
m2; Greek $sa0xn) does not imply equal rights and reciprocal con- 
ditions in the contracting parties. It simply means a “settlement, 
adjustment, solemn conditioning, arranging, but especially a condi- 
tioning by which God puts himself in a special relation to men, and 
more clearly specializes the relation existing already between him and all 
men. On this understanding of the word and idea, it is obvious that 
the initiative proceeds entirely from God, and we see why the obliga- 
tions of men are not always expressly set forth as covenant conditions. 
God makes such an arrangement in sovereign grace, and only in the 
second place is the new relation to God to take shape in human life.” 


1 Orelli’s Old Testament Prophecy, p. 90. 
2 Delitzsch’s Messianic Prophecies, p. 30. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1880. 
8 Orelli’s Old Testament Prophecy, p. 93. 
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The human race now appears again, as at the first, comprised in a 
single family; and in Noah's three sons it enters upon a threefold 
development. “6 

Shem is received into a specially intimate relation to God, who 
styles himself Jehovah, the God of Shem. Hengstenberg remarks : 


“The manner in which God is here spoken of indicates indirectly what 
that is in which the blessing consists. First, God is not called by the name 
Elohim (which is expressive of merely the most general outlines of his 
nature), but by the name Jehovah, which has reference to his manifested 
personality, to his revelations, and to his institutions for salvation. Sec- 
ondly, Jehovah is called the God of Shem, the first passage of holy Scrip- 
ture in which God is called the God of some person. Both these circum- 
stances indicate that God is to enter into an altogether peculiar relation to 
the descendants of Shem ; that he will reveal himself to them, and make 
them partakers of both his earthly and his heavenly blessings.” * 


“When humanity parts into different branches,” observes Orelli, 
“the universal Deity also is specialized. To one portion of humanity 
the true living God stands in a relation of mutual possession.” 2 

God (Elohim) is to enlarge Japheth, give him extensive dominion, 
including probably general prosperity and enlargement in an intellec- 
tual as well as in a physical sense. His dwelling in the tents of Shem 
may imply a mutual blessing to their descendants, — the Shemites 
imparting to the Japhethites the knowledge of the true religion, and 
the latter their higher intellectual culture to the former. 

Canaan is cursed, not Ham. The reason of this is difficult to give. 
Hengstenberg thinks that Ham is punished in his son, just as he him- 
self had sinned against his father. He is punished in ¢his son, because 
he followed most decidedly the example of his father’s impiety and 
wickedness.2 “Hofmann thinks that the sorrow which Ham, the 
youngest son of Noah, had occasioned to his father was to be requited 
by similar sorrow occasioned by Canaan, whom he supposes to have 
been the youngest son of Ham.” 4 

It is said, “ Canaan shall be a servant to them,” the suffix, in each 
ease, being plural, indicating that the announcement has no reference 
to the personal relations of Shem, Japheth, and Ham, but that they 
come into view solely as the founders of tribes or nations. 

1 Christology of the Old Testament, second edition, vol. i. p. 36. 
2 Old Testament Prophecy, p. 98. 
8 Christology of the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 34. 


4 Kurtz’s History of the Old Covenant, vol. i. p. 108. 
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There is no direct Messianic prophecy in this passage, unless we 
adopt the reading of some early Jewish expositors, which make God 
the subject of the verb “shall dwell,” — “God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he [God] shall dwell in the tents of Shem.” Orelli says:1 “The 
ancient book, Breshith Rabba, remarks on this passage: The Shekinah 
dwells only in the tents of Shem.” 

Some modern interpreters, — Hofmann, Baumgarten, and Shultz — 
defend this view; but the majority of expositors refer the pronoun 
“he,” the subject of “shall dwell,” to Japheth, and not to God. This 
they do for what they consider good exegetical reasons. It seems, 
however, more in harmony with the development of the Messianic 
idea in the Old Testament, to render more definite the original prom- 
ise (Gen. iii. 15) at the time when the human family was dividing it- 
self into three branches marked by distinct characteristics. The first 
promise was given to the human race. At this»time the designation 
of the branch which was to form the depositary of the promise is 
what the gradual evolution of Messianic prophecy would lead us to 
expect. This opinion is confirmed by the fact that Noah is the first 
mediator of the redemptive history ; for the covenant made with him 
after the flood was a charter of blessings destined to extend from his 
time until the end of the world. At the same time the branch of the-’ 
human family in which the promise was to be fulfilled may be sufti- 
ciently indicated by the peculiar relation of Jehovah to Shem. “The 
protevangel announced a future salvation in the seed of the woman; 
the language here connects the same with the name of God, which was 
to be entrusted to Shem. Shem is to be the preserver of the name 
of God, of Jehovah, — the preserver of his religion, of his revelation.” ® 

Abraham is the second person who constitutes an epoch in the 
mediatorship of redemptive history. “ He is the first man in sacred 
history who is called a prophet (*°23, Gen. 7); but his mediatorial 
calling reaches farther than the prophetic.” * 

- The promises to Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-7; xv. 1-7; xvii. 1-8) are acon- 
tinuation and unfolding of the blessing given to his progenitor Shem 
(Gen. ix. 26). The servitude to which Canaan was condemned is re- 
sumed in the words, “ Unto thy seed will I give this land” (Gen. xii. 7). 
The promise to Japheth (Gen. ix. 27) is also rendered more definite 
and enlarged in the words, “In thee shall all families of the earth be 


1 Old Testament Prophecy, p. 41. -'2 See part ii. sect. 1. 
3 Lange, zz Joc. Doctrinal and Ethical, 13. 
4 Delitzsch’s Messianic Prophecies, p. 30. 
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blessed (Gen. xii. 3). It is no longer restricted to Japheth, but ex- 
tended to all nations.” 4 

The promises made to Abraham were repeated and confirmed to 
Isaac and Jacob. -But it is unnecessary to repeat what has been al- 
ready said concerning them.2 Jacob’s farewell address to his sons 
will now occupy our attention$ 

This address is contained in Gen. xlix. The Messianic reference is 
in the blessing of Judah (ver. 10). 

This is a passage of acknowledged difficulty. All Jewish antiquity 
referred it to the Messiah ; and, along with other prophecies, it led to 
the expectation prevalent in Judea at the time of the Christian era, 
that the advent of the Messiah was near. 

Suetonius, in his Life of Vespasian, tells us that this opinion had 
long and constantly pervaded the whole East: “ Percrebuerat oriente 
toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judza, pro- 
fecti rerum potirentur.” With the Jewish interpreters agreed the 
whole body of the Christian Fathers; and their interpretation has 
been the prevailing one until recent times, when a new rendering 
of the clause “until Shiloh come” has been proposed, which has 
many learned and able advocates, orthodox as well as rationalistic. 

In the exposition of the passage notice : — 

I. The various meanings that have been given to the word « Shiloh.” 

(1.) The Vulgate renders it “qui mittendus est,” he who is to be 
sent. This would necessitate its derivation from the verb shalach 
(now) to send; but there has been a very general agreement among 
critics that it comes from the verb shalah (now) to be quiet, to be at 
peace. Delitzsch derives it from 5, to hang down in a flabby man- 
ner, to be stretched, to rest, and takes it as an abbreviated form from 
pow, like 72 5w from po owt 

(2.) The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan, some rabbins, and others 
render it “his son,” as if it were compounded of shil (Tv) son and o 
(3) the suffix of the third person singular masculine. But the word 


_ shil is not found in Hebrew. It is probably derived from the Rab- 


binical QW, embryo, fetus. 

(3.) Others make it a proper name, designating the city of Shiloh, 
in the canton of Ephraim, and render the clause, “until he [Judah] 
come to Shiloh.” 

(4.) Some make it an appellative, signifying rest. 

1 Part ii. sect ii, 2 Ib. 2 Ib. 
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(5.) Hengstenberg says : — 

“The analogy of the name Shelomo [7'D9W, Solomon], which is formed 
after the manner of 17°¥, indicates that it has an adjective signification, 
and, like Solomon, Shiloh denotes ‘the man of rest,’ corresponds to the 
‘ Prince of Peace’ in Isa. ix. 5, and, viewed in its character of a proper 
name, is like the German Friedrich = Frederick, — that is, “rich in peace,”’ 
the peaceful one.” 4 


(6.) The Septuagint version renders it és édv €XOn Ta aroKeipeva 
avTo, until that which is reserved for him come. That the authors 
of that version understood it to refer to the Messiah is evident from 
the context, avtos mpocdokia éOvay, he is the expectation of the Gen- 
tiles. The rendering of the Septuagint, which is found also in Aquila 
and Symmachus, the Chaldee Paraphrasts, the Targums of Onkelos, 
Jonathan and Jerusalem, the Sohar, Breshith Rabba, and in some 
modern commentators, requires the reading Ww, compounded of Y= 
WE and 75 for 15, instead of the Massoretic reading mw. This read- 
ing was probably occasioned by a misapprehension of Ezek. xxi. 27 
(82 Heb. Bib.). 

Numbers (1), (2), and (6) are not inconsistent with the Messianic 
interpretation of the passage. ‘They are interesting only in a philo- 
logical and grammatical point of view, and may, therefore, be dis- 
missed. Numbers (5), (4), and (5) remain for discussion. 

IL Before we enter upon the discussion of these three interpreta- 
tions of the passage, we will briefly notice the renderings that have 
been given to the conjunctive phrase adh ki (3 WW) until. 

(1.) It designates the terminus ad quem. 

(2.) It designates the terminus ad quem, and inclaids it. “ Fre- 
quently a terminus ad quem is mentioned, which is not intended to 
be the last, but only one of special importance; so that what lies 
beyond it is lost sight of. If only sceptre and lawgiver were secured 
to Judah up to the time of Shiloh’s coming, then, as a matter of course, 
they were so afterward.”? 

(3.) Others give the explanation, “As long as they come to Shiloh.” 
According to these interpreters, the poét meant it to be identical with 
“in all eternity.” They assign the date of Jacob’s blessing to the 
time of Samuel, when the tabernacle was at Shiloh? 

1 Christology of the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 69. 

2 Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament, Qd ed. 1871, vol. i. p. 71. 


8 Dillmann’s Kurzgefasstes Hxegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament, — Die 
Genesis, p. 442. 
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Apart from any consideration of the rendering of adh ki by “as 
long as,” it is a sufficient objection to this interpretation that Judah 
did not receive the sceptre (unless by sceptre is meant a mere hege- 
mony of Judah over the other tribes) until after Shiloh was forsaken. 
In the reigns of Saul and David we find the centres of worship, first 
at Nob (1 Sam. xx1.), and next at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 39; xxi. 29). 

After these statements of the various renderings of the passage, 
the questions occur: Did Jacob refer to a place, a condition, or a 
person ? 

Return to I. (3), which makes Shiloh a city in the canton of 

Ephraim. 
_(1.) The translation “until he come to Shiloh” is grammatical ; 
but it is not certain that such a town existed in the time of Jacob. 
It did in Joshua's time (xviii. 1, 8, 9,10). But had it existed in the 
time of Jacob, and had he known it by that name, why should he 
have had it in his mind when he pronounced the blessing upon 
Judah ? It required no higher exercise of the prophetic gift to pre- 
dict the coming of the Great Deliverer than to predict the coming of 
the tribe of Judah to Shiloh, the town of Ephraim. In one respect 
it is more probable that Jacob should have reference to the “ Prince 
of Peace,” for the hope of some great blessing in the future was a 
matter of present consciousness with Jacob. This consciousness had 
been created by previous prophecy. But the arrival, by the tribe of 
Judah, at Shiloh — outside of its own limits — could only be a matter 
of prophetic foresight, unconnected with the history of the past, with 
the exception of the general promise of the land of Canaan to Abra- 
ham’s descendants through Isaac. It was certainly as easy to desig- 
nate an individnal of the tribe of Judah, as to designate an individual 
town of the tribe of Ephraim.1 

Dr. Kurtz, who adopts the translation, “till he [Judah] attain to 
rest,” observes : — 


“Still we are certainly inclined to recognize a connection between the 
Shiloh in which the tabernacle was placed and the Shiloh referred to in 
Jacob’s prophecy ; only we regard the former as dependent upon the latter, 
as M. Baumgarten does, and not the latter upon the former, which is 
Delitzsch’s opinion. For it appears to us a very probable thing that the 
Israelites gave the name of Shiloh to the place in which they rested for 


1 Individuals, tribes, and cities sometimes bear the same name, —e. g. Dan, which 
designates a person (Gen. xxx. 6); a tribe (Num. xiii. 12); and a city (Judges 
xviii. 29). So also Enoch (Gen. iv. 17). 
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the first time, and set up the sanctuary after their victorious conflict with _ 
the Canaanites, and that they did so with a conscious reference to the bles- 
sing of the patriarch, and as a sign and testimony that his prophecy Sa 
here received its preliminary fulfilment.” } 


Delitzsch says: “In every place w hor moe Nid occurs (Jos. xviii. 

9; 1 Sam. iv. 12; fehuipars | roy oe an, Judg. xxi. 12; 1Sam.i 24; nov 
nbe, 1 Sam. iv. 4; 19¢ 95, 1 Kings xix. 2, 4), the word, 75w, or ov, 
is a local accusative, and the name of a place in the midst of the tribe 
of Ephraim, which, to be sure, is mentioned only in this place in 
Genesis, but which could have been well known te Jacob.” ? 

It is not certain that Shiloh, as the name of place, was well known 
to Jacob; and if it had been known to him, why should he have pre- 
dicted Judah’s coming to it as a turning-point in Judah’s history ? 
Moreover, as Dr. Kurtz is inclined to recognize a connection between 
the Shiloh in which the tabernacle was placed and the Shiloh referred 
to in Jacob’s prophecy, and that the former is dependent upon the 
latter, if it is a proper name in the former case, it is not easy to see 
why it may not be a proper name in the latter. This argument is 
not, of course, good against Dr. Delitzsch, who holds that the Shiloh 
of Jacob's prophecy is the Shiloh of the tribe of Ephraim, and that 
it existed in Jacob’s time. Dr. Delitzsch, however, does not deny 
the Messianic character of the passage, as is evident from the follow- 
ing words: “ The fulfilment of this blessing upon Judah would indeed 
_lack its crown, if it had not found its fulfilment in Him of whom it 
is said (Heb. vii. 14): wpodndov yap oti €& “Iovda avatétadxev oO 
Kupros ser, and who is called in Rev. v. 5, with reference to Jacob’s 
blessing, 6 Aéwy o ex Tips PuArjs “Iovda.” § 

(2). It is objected to the Messianic interpretation “that there is 
no parallelism between the two clauses, ‘until Shiloh come,’ and ‘to 
him shall be obedience of the nations,” but only a pure progress of 
thought. “The laws of parallelism,” remarks Hengstenberg, “are 
not iron fetters; and, moreover, the parallelism in substance fully 
exists here, if only it be acknowledged that Np dées not signify any 
kind of obedience, but only a willing surrender. The words, ‘until 
Shiloh come, and to him shall be “the obedience of the nations,’ are 
identical in meaning with, ‘until he cometh who bringeth rest, and 
whom the nations shall willingly obey.’ The second member thus 


1 History of the Old Covenant, vol. ii.p. 43. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1872. 
2 Messianic Prophecies, p. 34. Uae T. & T. Clark, 1880. 
$ Thid. 35. 
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serves to explain the first; the sense would be substantially preserved 


although one of the members were wanting. The parallelism is 
slightly concealed only by the circumstance that the words run, ‘to 
him the obedience of the nations, instead of ‘he to whom shall be 
the obedience of the nations.’ ”?} 

(3.) The interpretation “until he [Judah] come to Shiloh” does 
not agree with the facts of the case. Before the children of Israel 
eame to Shiloh, the only pre-eminence assigned to Judah was that 
he took the first place among the tribes in their march through the 
wilderness (Num. x. 14). The authority and power were first in the 
hands of Moses and Aaron, who were of the tribe of Levi, and next 
in those of Joshua, of the tribe of Ephraim. The “sceptre and law- 
giver” did not belong to Judah until Shiloh ceased to be the reli- 
gious centre of the Israelites. Judah went up first to battle against 
the Canaanites (Judges i 2), and against the Benjamites (Judges xx 
18); but the record is silent as to any other pre-eminence over the 
other tribes. The sceptre and lawgiver (ruler’s staff) did not belong to 
Judah until the time of David, with whom commenced the Judean 
dynasty. 

(4.) There is nothing in the sacred narrative to indicate that the 
coming to Shiloh was a turning-point in the history of Judah. So 
far as we are informed, it did not affect his relations to the other 
tribes or to the surrounding heathen. It had no more significancy in 
his case than it had in that of the other tribes. 

Did Jacob refer to a condition ? 

I. (4) Some take Shiloh as an appellative noun, meaning rest. 
They translate the passage either “until rest cometh and people 
obey him,” or,'* until he comes to rest.” By “rest,” some understand 
the political rest enjoyed under David and Solomon; and others de- 
termine the sense thus: “Judah shall remain in the uninterrupted 
possession of a princely position among his brethren, until through 
warfare and by victory he shall have realized the aim, object, and 
consummation of his sovereignty in the attained enjoyment of happy 
rest and undisturbed peace, and in the willing and joyful obedience 
of the nations.” The objection to this interpretation is that Shiloh, 
in every other place where it occurs, is used as a proper name. 
Moreover, if the political rest under David and Solomon is made 
the terminus ad quem, it was of very short duration; for after the 
* ine of and peace of Judah were much disturbed. 


‘ 
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“The willing and joyful obedience of the nations,’ and for so short 
a period as the reign of Solomon, was scarcely worthy of mention. 
At least a prophet foretelling the future destinies of a tribe or 
nation would scarcely speak of its accidental ascendency for a period 
of about eighty years, as its chief pre-eminence. The language of 
Jacob seems to refer to a permanent ascendency. 

Does Jacob refer to a person ? 

(1.) Kurtz says :— 


“The Messianic idea is still essentially in the same stage of development 
as in previous prophecies. This is not to be wondered at, as we are still 
at the same stage in the historical development as before, — viz., the family 
history. We find the Messianic idea in the same contracted form, with 
salvation still concealed in the shell of earthly good and material pros- 
perity, though in the actual kernel there are blessings of a purely spiritual 
character enclosed. The idea of salvation we find still as Thdefinite as be- 
fore ; as yet it has assumed no concrete shape.” + 


Dr. Kurtz thinks that the historical conditions and preparations 


relative to the development of the Messianic idea did not exist in the 
time of Jacob. The stage of development was, as it was before, — viz., 
the family history. 

Dr. Briggs advances the same views. He says :— 


“(1) All previous Messianic prophecies, and all those that follow for 
many centuries, with the single exception probably of the prophecy of 
Moses, are generic, and do not refer specifically to an individual Messiah. 
To make this prophecy not only specific, but so specific as to give the name 
of the Messiah, disturbs the course of development of the Messianic idea, 
and is without example until a very late period of Biblical prophecy. 
(2) The historical and psychological experience of Jacob was such as to 
induce him to lay great stress upon the promised land and victory over his 
enemies. He is dividing his inheritance among his children, and he thinks 
of their conquering that inheritance from its present possessors and dispos- 
sessing them. “If now we regard Shiloh as the name of a person, we are 
compelled to suppose that the stress was, for him still more than for Abra- 
ham, upon the promised seed. For he would not only designate a tribe, — 
Judah in the midst of the tribes, — but still further, name a Shiloh of the 
tribe of Judah, which would be a double leap in prophecy without any 
psychological preparation, and without a parallel in the development of the 
Messianic idea. (3) We have furthermore the fact that no such name as 
Shiloh is given to the Messiah elsewhere in the Old Testament. In the 


1 History of the Old Covenant, vol. ii. pp. 41 seg. 
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development of the Messianic idea, such a name has no subsequent unfold- 
ing. The New Testament does not know of it.” 4 


These arguments seem very plausible and have some force. But 
is Dr. Kurtz right in stating that the stage of development, at Jacob’s 
death, “was, as it was before, viz., the family history”? The time 
of Jacob’s benediction was the commencement of the tribal history. 
His blessing contemplated his sons as tribes, not as individuals or 
families. A few days previous he had adopted the sons of Joseph as 
heads of tribes: “And now thy two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
which were born unto thee in the land of Egypt before I came unto 
thee into Egypt are mine; as Reuben and Simeon, they shall be mine. 
And thy issue, which thou begettest after them, shall be thine, and 
shall be called after the name of their brethren in their inheritance” 
(Gen. xlviii. 5,6). There is, therefore, at the time of Jacob’s death, 
the beginning of a new stage of development in the history of Israel. 

Dr. Briggs thinks that it would be “a double leap in prophecy to 
name a Shiloh of the tribe of Judah;” that Jacob’s “ historical and 
psychological experience” was not adequate to this. Is a “double 
leap” impossible in prophecy? If we admit that there is such a 
thing as revelation, we must admit its possibility. Those who render 
Gen. xlix. 10, “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet until he [Judah] come to Shiloh,” cannot 
justly complain of making the dying patriarch take “a double leap,” 
for they do the same thing? “The historical and psychological 
experience of Jacob was such as to induce him to lay great stress 
upon the promised land and victory over his enemies. He is divid- 
ing his inheritance among his children, and he thinks of their con- 
quering that inheritance from its possessors and dispossessing them.” 
This prophecy is generic, and for it Jacob had historical and “ psycho- 
logical preparation” in the promises made to Abraham and confirmed 
to himself. But what historical and psychological preparation had he 
for the specific prophecy, “ until he [Judah] come to Shiloh?” And 
what historical and psychological preparation had he for naming 
the place at all? for it is by no means certain that Shiloh existed — 
at least by that name—in the time of Jacob; and if it did, why 
should it —a town of Ephraim in the division of the country — be 
connected with the tribe of Judah ? 

1 Messianic Prophecy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 


2 Tn justice to Dr. Briggs, it is proper to state that he translates the passage thus : 
“Until that which belongs to him come, and he have the obedience of the peoples.” 
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As to the objection “ that no such name as Shzloh is given to the | 


Messiah elsewhere in the Old Testament,” it may be sufficient to 
reply that some names and epithets of the Messiah, in the Old Testa- 
ment, are used only once or twice,—e. g. the name Immanuel 
(Is. vii. 14; viii. 8); and “The Prince of Peace” (Is. ix. 6), which 
may have reference to Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 10). The kingdom of the 
Messiah depicted in the Old Testament is that of a peaceful mon- 
arch (Ps. lxxii. 3). 

Hengstenberg assails Kurtz very savagely, and asks, “Do you 
mean to teach God wisdom?”1 Few men possessed of kindness and 
charity would sympathize with the onslaught made by the professor 
in the University of Berlin upon the professor in the University of 
Dorpat. At the same time it is not easy to see how the reference 
to a personal Messiah can be ruled out by the limitations of history 
constituted by men of the nineteenth century according to their 
views of historical development. Nor is it easy to see why the his- 


torical conditions at the time of Jacob’s death were not as favorable 


to the development of the Messianic idea as they were afterwards in 
the time of Moses. When God called Abraham, he promised to 
make his seed a blessing; and from among the sons of Abraham he 
chose Isaac as the channel of blessing. At the death of Jacob, when 
the descendants of Abraham through Isaac were formed into tribes, 
does it not seem fitting and proper that the tribe should be desig- 
nated which should become the depositary of the promise, not in its 
general and indefinite form, as given to Abraham, but —even if it 
did require “a double leap” — in its definite and individual form ? “If 
the reference to a personal Messiah is rejected, where do we find the 
fundamental prophecy? Is it in the “prophet like unto Moses” 
(Deut. xviii. 15)? That refers to a prophet; but Jacob has a king in 
his view, if we make Shiloh a proper name and the subject of the verb 
“come.” Is it the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17)? There we 
find a king; but the historical conditions were probably as favorable 
to Jacob as ee were to Balaam. 

All Jewish antiquity, as already intimated, referred this prophecy 
to the Messiah. The Targum of Onkelos has “ until Messiah come, 
whose is the kingdom.” The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan : “ till the 
king, the Messiah shall come, the youngest of his sons.” The Jerusa- 
lem Targum: “until the time that the King Messiah shall come, 


1 Christology of the Old Testament, second edition, vol. i. p.79. Edinburgh; T. 
& T. Clark, 1871. 


whose is the kingdom.” The Babylonian Talmud: “What is Mes- 
siah’s name? His name is Shiloh, for it is written, until Shiloh 
come.” l 

Ancient versions, paraphrases, and commentaries make Shiloh 
the subject of, or the nominative case before, the verb “come,” not 
the local accusative after it. 

It has been already stated that this prophecy was an important 
link in the long chain of predictions, which led to the general 
expectation of a Messiah prevalent in Judea at the Christian 
era. 

We cannot fail to recognize an allusion to Shiloh in those passages 
of the prophets in which the Messiah is described as the author of 
rest and peace (Is. ix. 6,7; Mic. iv. 1-4; Is. ii, 2-4; and Zech. ix. 
10, and many other passages). 

It is said that the interpretation which has been given is contra- 
dicted by facts. The sceptre, it is affirmed, had departed from Judah 
centuries before the Saviour was born. His kingdom came to an 
end, it is said, at the Babylonian captivity. After their return the 
Jews were in subjection successively to the Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans. The Maccabean princes did not spring from Judah, and 
Herod was a foreigner. All this is granted. Yet Judah was the 
surviving tribe of Israel. The kingdom was the kingdom of Judah 
in Herod’s time. It seems to the writer that the prophecy does 
not necessarily require that the individual wielding the sceptre 
should be a descendant of Judah. It is enough that the tribe of 
Judah should have a national existence. This it had at the time of 
our Saviour’s birth. Something of Judah’s sceptre still remained. 
The Jews were a nation, having their distinct laws, and a ruler 
known as the king of Judea, or of the Jews. In due time Christ 
was born, of whom Gabriel said to Mary: “The Lord shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David, and he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end” (Luke i. 
32, 33). Between thirty and forty years after Christ’s ascension, the 
Jews rebelled against the Romans, their city and Temple were de- 
stroyed, they were scattered abroad, they no longer had a distinct 
government, but became subject to the nations within whose bounda- 
ries they lived. Shiloh had come, and the sceptre departed from 
Judah. But “until” is not exclusive, but inclusive. Christ sits on 
the throne of his father David, and rules over the New Testament 


1 Page 195. 
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theocracy. He is “the head over all things to the Church” (Eph. i. 
22). To him the nations are gathering. Judah still reigns in the 
person of the Messiah. 


SECTION IIL. 
MESSIANIC PROPHECY FROM MOSES TO DAVID. 


In the note appended to the last section, the reader is referred to 
Part II. section iii., for brief expositions of the “prophet like unto 
Moses,” and of Balaam’s prophecy. 

The whole typical system of the Mosaic economy has a propheti- 
cal element, which points to the Messiah. Types foretell a future 
event, or a person who is to appear in the future, by representative 
acts or symbols, and may be considered secondary_,prophecies, of 
which it is not the writer's intention to treat particularly, but to 
limit himself to direct prophecy. 

It has been already intimated that there was an intermission of 
prophecy from Moses to Samuel.2— From Samuel to Malachi there is 
continuity of the prophetic gift and office; and prophecy, which had 
previously influenced the development of the kingdom of God in 
isolated cases only, henceforth appears as a leaven permanently 
operating in the State. Of this change Samuel was the author.® 

The song of his mother, after his birth, has an echo in the “ Mag- 
nificat” of Mary (Luke i. 46-55), in anticipation of the birth of 
Jesus. 


“ Hannah’s song was such an effusion as could only have come from one 
who had a right to regard herself as a sign and wonder to Israel, — one in 
whose condition and prospects were supernaturally exhibited the great prin- 
ciples of the divine government, which it was the part of God’s administra- 
tion to be ever unfolding, but which were to have their grandest development 
in the history of the kingdom of Christ. She sees these principles, — the 
principles especially of favor, blessing, and prosperity to the humbly pious ; 
of rejection, opposition, and discomfiture to the ungodly proud, — not only 
most strikingly exemplified in her own case, but like a sacred thread run- 
ning through the history of God’s dispensations, and at last rising to their 
final triumph in the full and glorious establishment of Messiah’s kingdom: 
‘The adversaries of the Lord shall be broken to pieces ; out of heaven shall 


1 Appendix Z. On the “ prophet like unto Moses,” see part ii. section iii. On 
Balaam’s prophecy, see ib. 
2 Part ii. sect. ili. 3 Kurtz’s Sacred History, p. 172. 
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he thunder upon them; the Lord shall judge the ends of the earth; and 
he shall give strength unto his King, and exalt the horn of his Anointed 
[Messiah ].’ 

“Tt was of course, the Spirit of the Lord which enabled Hannah to take 
such a comprehensive view of things, and speak in a tone so lofty and au- 
thoritative from the present to the future. She spoke as the Spirit gave 
her utterance, —a prophetess in word, as in the circumstances of her con- 
dition she was a type and witness to Israel. Both in speech and in action 
she became the beginning and the herald of a new phase of the divine king- 
dom. She stood at the threshold of a general revival, of which her Nazarite 
son became the leader, and which was afterwards carried forward by David 
and his fellow-workers, —a revival which in its immediate results raised 
Israel to the highest pinnacle they were destined to reach under the old 
covenant, and in its remoter and higher issues, found its culmination in the 
work and kingdom of Christ.” + 


A man of God came to Eli and predicted the fall of his house 
(1 Sam. ii. 27-36). In this prediction he uses remarkable words: “I 
will raise me up a faithful priest, that shall do according to that which 
is in mine heart and in my mind; and I will build him a sure house ; 
and he shall walk before mine anointed [my Messiah] forever” (ver. 35). 

We observe several things in this passage: (1) This priest of the 
future is not merely called and chosen, but, according to the exact 
meaning of the word, God will set him up; (2) he will be a faithful 
priest, in contrast with Eli and his house ; (3) he will do according to 
the Divine will; (4) God will build him a sure house; (5) he shall 
walk before the Lord’s anointed for ever. “The Lord’s anointed” is 
the theocratic king whom the Lord should set upon his holy hill of 
Zion (Ps. ii). In this reference to the Lord’s anointed is expressed 
the same expectation of a theocratic kingdom as in the close of 
Hannah’s song. The promise is realized in the faithful priests of the 
line of Zadok; but its ultimate fulfilment is found in the Christ of 
God, in whom, according to Zech. vi. 13, the ideal king and priest are 
united. 


SECTION IV. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY IN THE TIMES OF DAVID AND SOLOMON. 


' Sav forgot his theocratic position and was rejected of God, who 
sent Samuel to anoint David, the youngest son of Jesse, in his stead. 


1 Fairbairn’s Imperial Bible Dictionary, — Article, “ Hannah.” 
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The history of David is highly significant, and his Psalms show 
that he was fully conscious of its significance. The ideal of his royal 
office seems to have been ever present to his mind. It prefigured the 
kingly office of Christ, of whom he was the ancestor. The prophets 
describe Christ as a rod out of the stem of Jesse, a Branch, and 
David (Is. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5; Ez. xxxiv. 23, 24, xxxvii. 24, 25). In 
his sufferings, humiliation, and glory, David was a type of Christ. 
“His Psalms, whether they mourn and lament, or express thanks and 
praises, contain a mysterious, prophetic meaning, and, transcending 
the bounds of the present time, enter into similar scenes occurring in 
the life of his antitype, who is his Son and his Lord.” He was a 
prophet, and thus he was a type of Christ in both his kingly and 
prophetical - offices. 

The first prophetical deliverance was made to David, when he had 
formed the resolution to build a fixed temple to the Lord, instead ofa 
provisional tabernacle. The prophet Nathan was sent to him to dis- 
suade him from his purpose, and to say to him, “ Also the Lord telleth . 
thee that he will make thee an house. And when thy days be ful- 
filled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed 
after thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish 
his kingdom. He shall build an house for my name, and I will estab- 
lish the throne of his kingdom forever. I will be his father, and he 
shall be my son. If he commit iniquity, I will chastise him with 
the rod of men: but my mercy shall not depart away from him, as I 
took it from Saul, whom I put away before thee. And thine house 
and thy kingdom shall be established forever before thee: thy thrane 
shall be established forever” (2 Sam. vii. 11-16; 1 Chron. xvii. 
11-14). 

This prediction refers primarily to Solomon (the peaceable); but it 
is not fulfilled until the Prince of Peace appears, who is both David's 
Son and David’s Lord (Matt. xxii, 42-45), and also the archetype of 
Solomon himself. He is the temple of God (1 John ii. 19-21); and 
the idea which was expressed in the building of Solomon’s temple 
finds its reality and perfection in the Christian Church (John iv. 
21-23). David’s throne also is perfected and made eternal through 
the establishment of the throne of Christ (Luke i. 32, 33). 

The prediction of Nathan involves a progress in the development 
of Messianic prophecy. It separates the family of David from the 
tribe of Judah and constitutes it the line of promise. It forms, 
moreover, a starting-point for the more definite form of the Messianic 
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idea. In the first place, that consummation of the kingdom of God 
for which Israel was chosen is, from this time forward, connected 
with a King who, as the Son of God, that is, his representative, 
stands in a most interesting relation to God.t In the second place, 
it establishes, for all time, that the King is to ve a son of David. 
That “forever” is to be taken in its strict sense is shown by Ps. 
Ixxxix. 35-37. The seed of David may be humbled, but not for- 
ever (1 Kings xi, 39). This promise (2 Sam. vii. 12-16) filled David, 
at the close of his life, with consolation and hope (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-5). 

The ideal kingship and the ideal King shine out, henceforth, in the 
Davidie Psalms. Sacred poetry, under the impulse of the Spirit, 
creates a kingly image far surpassing any earthly dignity, and a king- 
dom embracing the whole world. This explains why qualities which 
do not belong to David personally, but to the ideal King and king- 
ship that he represents, are attributed to him and to every king 
that sits on this throne (Ps. xxi, 1-7; 1xi. 6, 7). 

It is well known that the Psalms were not all composed by David. 
The Psalter is a pentateuch,— divided into five books, perhaps in 
imitation of the Pentateuch, — and the period of its composition ex- 
tends, according to the opinion of some, from the time of Moses to 
that of the Maccabees. 

The first book closes with Psalm xli.; the second begins with 
Psalm xlii, and ends with Psalm lxxi.; the third begins with 
Psalm Ixxiil., and ends with Psalm lxxxix.; the fourth, with Psalm 
xec., and ends with Psalm evi.; the fifth, with Psalm evii., and ends 
with Psalm el. 

To what principle of arrangement this division of the Psalms is due, 
it is difficult to determine. It is evidently not chronological, for 
Davidie Psalms are found in all the groups. The whole collection — 
perhaps not every individual Psalm — was intended for use in the 
Divine service of the congregation of Israel; and so great was David’s 
reputation as a poet, and so strong was his influence in the service 
in the sanctuary, that Psalms composed by others were written on 
the basis of, or according to the character of, his Psalms. Hence the 
whole collection came to be spoken of as the Psalms of David. 

The New Testament frequently quotes the Psalms, and some of 
them as prophecies of Christ. The Apostle Paul quotes the second 
Psalm as such (Acts xiii. 33). Our Lord, proposing a question to 
the Seribes concerning the Messiah, refers to the one hundred and 
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tenth Psalm in this manner: “David himself said by the Holy 
Ghost ;” and “David in spirit calleth him Lord” (Mark xii. 35-37 ; 
Matt. xxii. 41-46), And when instructing his disciples, after his 
resurrection, he said to them, “All things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the Law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning me” (Luke xxiv. 44). 

The cursory reader of the Psalms cannot fail to recognize the pro- 
phetical Messianic features of some of them. They “furnish, on the 
one side, evidence of the depth to which the Messianic hope had 
penetrated the life of the Israelites, and the power with which it had 
moved their hearts. On the other hand, they have essentially con- 
tributed partly toward its preservation and extension, and in_ part, 
also, to its development in its double form of typico-Messianie and 
prophetico-Messianic.” + 

The typico-Messianie Psalms are those in*which Historical events 
appear as types of Messianic relations; and the prophetico-Messianic 
are those which, from historical circumstances, and in general from 
historical grounds, are Messianic as such. The experiences of David, 
the theocratic king, were, in many instances, typical of the experi- 
ences of the Messiah (Ps. xli. 9; compare John xiii. 18); and Jeho- 
vah made to his anointed, the son of Jesse, Messianic promises. 

It is not necessary to enumerate all the Messianic passages in 
the Psalms. Interpreters are not unanimous on this point. But all 
orthodox expositors agree that they contain a large Messianic element. 
They set forth the kingship of David and Solomon in its typical 
perfection (Ps. ii, xlv., lxxii, cx.), which is realized only in the 
Messiah, who is represented as both a priest and a king, reign- 
ing upon his holy hill of Zion, from which he sends forth the rod 
of his strength (Ps. cx. 2). Psalm viii. presents to us the ideal 
man exalted to dominion over the world (Heb. ii. 6-9); and Psalm 
xvi. contains a Messianic prophecy (ver. 10; compare Acts ii. 
26-31). 


SECTION, V. 


' MESSIANIC PROPHECY FROM THE TIMES OF DAVID AND SOLOMON UNTIL 
THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 


THE theocratic state attained, in consequence of David’s victories, 
the extent which God had originally assigned to it. It did not long 


1 Lange’s Commentary, The Psalms, — Introduction, p. 18. 2 Appendix B*. 
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maintain its high position. In the latter part of Solomon’s reign it 
already contained all the germs of decay and ruin. After his death the 
kingdom was divided into two independent kingdoms, which became 
hostile to each other; and ultimately they were overthrown by the 
Assyrian and Chaldean powers, which catastrophe had been foretold 
by the prophets, as a Divine judgment upon them for their apostasy 
and wickedness. 

An Israelite, inspired by the Messianic hope, might naturally ex- 
pect that the historically existing theocracy, under David and Solo- 
mon, would extend itself over the whole world. Such local expansion 
appears constantly in prophetic announcements. But God’s thoughts 
are not men’s thoughts. The divine idea of the theocracy did not 
consist in a progressive enlargement of the temporal kingdom and the 
agerandizement of the Israelitish people. On the contrary, prophets 
foretold its dissolution and the dispersion of the people, because of 
their rebellion against Jehovah their King. It was, however, only the 
dissolution of its existing form, for the throne of David was to endure 
as the sun, and to be established forever as the moon (Ps. Ixxxix. 
36, 37). 

The dismemberment of the kingdom, which seemed to contradict 
every promise and hope, and to put to hazard, or at least to post- 
pone, the realization of God’s plan, was an event of high significance 
for the development of prophecy. It was a proof to the people and 
their king that they were utterly incompetent and unworthy to oc- 
cupy the lofty position which God had assigned to them. He, there- 
fore, overturned what he had built up. The Divine judgment did 
not stop here. He banished the people from the land which he had 
promised to Abraham, and laid waste their heritage. This holy 
severity was necessary to convince them of their deep moral corrup- 
tion, and to teach them the spiritual nature of the Divine kingdom. 
They were to be taught that the theocracy could be preserved only by 
unshaken loyalty and fidelity to Jehovah. 

God’s decree could not be frustrated by the national apostasy. 
His covenant made with Abraham, and affirmed to David, “was or- 
dered in all things, and sure.” Therefore a complete and final 
rejection of the people of Israel and of the house of David was incon- 
ceivable. Amidst the heavy judgments that befell the nation, the 

promise of salvation cheered the faithful few who had not forsaken 

the law of Jehovah. After the division of the kingdom, therefore, a 

new phase of prophecy begins. The people of God are to be scattered 
14 ; 
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among the nations, and then redeemed, in order to fulfil their true 
destiny. “Instead of a perfecting of the present Divine institutions, 
the true seers announced more and more inflexibly their approaching 
end, which would, of course, be followed by a new creation, — the 
making of a new covenant.” The low estate to which the Davidic 
kingdom had fallen was the external occasion of directing the pro- 
phetic glance to this glorious consummation. It must not be inferred, 
however, that such Messianic prophecy was something absolutely new, 
and, until this time, alien to the prophetic consciousness. It was 
merely a progressive development of the Messianic idea. 

When we turn to the history of the times succeeding the dismem- 
berment of the kingdom, we find a large number of prophets. and 
great prophetic activity, especially in the Northern Kingdom. Oba- 
diah concealed one hundred of them, “and hid them by fifty in a 
cave” (1 Kings xviii. 4). At this time the prophets confined them- 
selves chiefly to practical preaching, and thus kept the kingdom from 
entire apostasy. They have not transmitted anything in writing. - 
All their utterances that have come down to us are gathered from 
the history of the times. 

Literary prophecy begins with Obadiah’s prediction against Edom. 
That persecuting power -— the type of the enemies of God —is to be 
destroyed, and the two houses of Israel (Jacob and Joseph = the 
kingdoms of Judah and the Ten Tribes) are to become a much greater 
people than ever they were before. 

The prophet sees, in vision, an ambassador sent among the nations 
to summon them against Edom to execute the Divine judgment upon 
her (ver. 1). Her pride is to be humbled (ver. 2, 3, 4); her riches 
plundered (ver. 5); her allies to become unfaithful (ver. 7); her skill 
fails her (ver. 8); and her mighty men are dismayed (ver. 9). This 
is to avenge her cruelty against her brother Jacob (ver. 10, 11). 

In Obadiah the phrase, “ Day of the Lord,” occurs for the first time 
in prophetic literature. It is the day of requital for the iniquities 
committed by the nations; and its compass is that of a universal 
judgment (ver. 15). The heathen shall be as though they had not 
been (ver. 16), because they had cominitted indignities upon the Lord’s 
“holy mountain.” 

In contrast with the destruction of the nations, “deliverance shall 
be upon Mount Zion, and there shall be holiness; and the house of 
Jacob shall possess their possessions (ver. 17). And saviours shall 
come up on Mount Zion to judge the mount of Esau; and the king- 
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dom shall be the Lord’s” (ver. 21). This prophecy is of a rudimen- 
tary character. It presents the Messianic hope in broad outlines. 
The people of God shall be restored, and possess the dominion of 
the world. It does not, however, concentrate the national hope on 
one person, unless under “saviours” the Saviour par excellence is 
concealed. 

Some critics assign Joel to post-exilian times; but the weight of 
authority places him among the earliest of those prophets whose ora- 
cles are preserved in literary form. He predicts the outpouring of 
the Spirit and the glorification of the theocracy; and there is in his 
prophecy a perceptible progress from Obadiah in the spiritualizing of 
the expected salvation, but, as in Obadiah, the work of salvation is 
not concentrated in one human mediator. 

Jonah contains no Messianic prophecy; but it presents an antici- 
pation of the breaking down of the barriers in the announcement of 
salvation. “It is a foreign-missionary book in the midst of the Old 
Testament. All parts of the book are animated and shaped by the 
idea that the heathen are included in the divine decree of salvation, 
and are the objects of convicting and converting grace.” 

Amos says nothing of a personal Messiah; but he speaks of the 
rebuilding of the tabernacle of David (ix. 11), which finds its ulti- 
mate fulfilment in the Messiah, the son of David. It is applied in 
this sense by the Apostle James (Acts xv. 16 seg.) “The prophecy 
of Amos only at the end turns into a prophecy respecting the divine 
kingdom, setting forth its future establishment, like Obadiah and 
Joel, under historical, local, and political limitations. If Joel is 
richer in the historical breadth and spiritual depth of his prophetic 
views, Amos, on the other hand, on account of the scene of his labor, 
excels him in insistence on the truth that the divine promise given 
to David cannot fall to the ground.” ? ; 

Hosea, in the prophecy of the future salvation, goes beyond Amos. 
In chap. ii. 4, 5, he says: “For the children of Israel shall abide 
many days without a king, and without a prince, and without a 
sacrifice, and without an image, and without an ephod, and without 
teraphim: afterwards shall the children of Israel return and seek 
the Lord their God, and David their king, and shall fear the Lord 
and his goodness in the latter days.” This passage connects Israel’s 
restoration with the hope of another David,—that is, a king who is 


1 Delitzsch’s Messianic Prophecies, p. 58. 
* Orelli’s Old Testament Prophecy, p. 277. 
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the descendant and antitype of David, the son of Jesse. The desig- 
nation of the Messiah by the name David is found in Jer. xxx. 9; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23-31; xxxvii. 24-28. They copy, doubtless, from 
Hosea. Jehovah, the heavenly King, stands side by side with the 
second David, the historical King, and reveals himself in him. 

There are typical prophecies in Hosea (vi. 2; xi. 1); but we learn 
their typical meaning from the New Testament. 

The person of the Messiah steps into the foreground in the prophe- 
cies, whose pages glow with the Messianic hope. 

Chapter iv. 2, contains the fundamental prophecy respecting the 
Zemach Jehovah (The Branch of the Lord), which is continued in 
Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15; Zech. iii. 8, and vi. 12.. It is q question 
with some whether Zemach Jehovah is here a personal designation 
of the Messiah. But whatever obscurity may rest on it here, it is 
removed in Zechariah, who uses the denominations, “my servant the 
Branch” (Zech. iv. 8); “the man whose name is the Branch” (Zech. 
vi. 12). In these passages it is evidently a personal designation. 

The reference of the passage Is. vii. 14 to the Messiah is de- 
manded by its connection with chapter ix. 6. In the former the 
prophet says to Ahaz, king of Judah: “Therefore the Lord himself 
shall give you a sign: Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear -a 
son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” 

The sign consists in the divinity of the child, and in the wonderful 
manner of his birth. Delitzsch remarks: — . 


“The prophecy which follows is not the miracle itself, and since it makes 
the miraculous child its object, it comes under the law of foreshortening in 
perspective, to which every prophetic view is subject. Isaiah beheld the 
ripening youth of Immanuel together with the Assyrian tribulations. The 
truth of the prophecy consists in this, that Immanuel, whose birth is a sign, 
will grow up at a time when the house of David, and the Holy Land, under 
the oppression of the world-power, have sunk to the lowest depth, and that 
he will raise his kingdom upon the ruins of the world-power. Hence 
prophecy presents two aspects. The terrible side of the prophecy is only 
for the unbelieving king, who has conjured up the complication of Israel 
with the world-empires, while believers, who view the other side, find it 
full of comfort.” ? 


“For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulders: and his name shall be called 


1 Messianic Prophecies, p. 66. 
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Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to 
order it, and to establish it with judgment and with justice from 
henceforth even forever” (Is. ix. 6, 7; compare Luke ii. 11). 

In contrast with the complete overthrow of the world-power, repre- 
sented in the time of the prophet by Assyria, the house of David, 
though deeply humbled, renews its youth. The former having 
reached the summit of its glory is suddenly cast down; the latter 
having been deeply abased is suddenly exalted. “And there shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow 
out of his roots: and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord,” &c. (Is. xi. 1, 2). 
This root of Jesse “shall the Gentiles seek: and his rest shall be 
glorious” (ver. 10). Under his reign there shall be universal peace ; 
“for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea” (ver. 9). The graces of the Divine Spirit rest- 
ing on this wonderful Branch enable him to reign in righteousness 
and peace. 

The oracles respecting Zion (Is. xxviii—xxxix.) require notice in 
an exhaustive exposition of Messianic prophecy in Isaiah; but the 
writer passes them over, and gives a brief consideration of the 
prophecies concerning the “servant of Jehovah” (Is. xl.—lxvi.). These 
prophecies were written, according to the opinion of many critics, in 
the time of the Exile; but there is no good reason for attributing them 
to some Great Unknown, who lived during that period. 

“The servant of Jehovah” is the people of Israel. By the Mosaic 
covenant the whole nation was bound to serve God, to be his peculiar 
people (Ex. iv. 13; xix. 1-9). Hence Israel’s greatest distinction is 
to be called Jehovah’s servant (Jer. xxx. 10). On this broad national 
basis stands the idea of the servant of the Lord (Is. xli. 8; xliv. 1). 

But the servant of the Lord, in chapters xl.—lxvi., is evidently a 
complex person. The predicates employed by the prophet concerning 
him cannot be understood on any other hypothesis. They can only 
be explained on the ground of a mystical union between the head 
and the members, — Christ and his Church. 


“In the older picture of the Messiah the unity of Messiah and Israel is 
rather an outward one: Israel is the people over which he rules, the army 


1 See part ii. sect. vi. 


. 
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which he leads into the fight, the state which he regulates. But when the 
future Messiah of salvation is contemplated as the servant of Jehovah, the 
conception of his relationship to Israel also is deepened. He is Israel him- 


self in person, he is the idea of Israel in complete realization, the essence 


of Israel in its purest manifestation, and therefore he is called Isracl 
(Is. xlix. 3), as the New Testament Church is called Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12). 
He is the theanthropic summit, in which Israel’s development from a divine- 
human basis culminates. Israel is the stem, he is the top of the tree; the 
Church is the body; he is the head. Such a fulness of knowledge has 
burst forth in the second part of the book of Isaiah, this most sacred book 
of the Old Testament, which in its ethereal form unites the depth of idea 
of the Gospel of John with the figurative splendor of the Apocalypse of 
John.” 3 i 


The servant of Jehovah is presented in a threefold character. 
(1.) He is a prophet, who proclaims salvation? ~~ 
(2.) He is a priest, who makes atonement for sin (Is. lili. 4-12). 


(3.) He is a king, to whom the kings of the earth render homage | 


(Is. xlix. 7-9, lii. 13-15). 

He passes through humiliation and shame to glory, and through 
death to life. Having been overthrown, he conquers; having borne 
the form of a servant, he reigns, and finishes his work, which to 
human eye had appeared hopeless. 

Micah has much in common with the earlier chapters of the book 
of Isaiah, with whom he was a contemporary. Omitting some pas- 
sages in common which are not Messianic, we need only to refer to 
the description of the glories of Israel’s future (Mic. iv. 1-3; compare 
Is. ii. 2-4). Compare especially Micah iv. 9, 10 and v. 2 with Isaiah 
vii. 14-16 and ix. 6. 

A truth common to both prophets is the necessity of Israel’s humili- 
ation before his exaltation in the latter days. He must become a 
remnant in order that he may become the life of the world. Isaiah 
called his son Shearjashub, a remnant shall return ; and Micah proph- 
esies of “the remnant of Jacob,” which “shall be in the midst of 
many people as a dew from the Lord, as showers upon the grass” 
(ver. 7, 8). : 

The most remarkable passage in Micah is chapter v. 2, which pre- 
dicts the coming of the Messiah out of Bethlehem, — a fact emphasized 
by Matthew (ii. 6). “The ruler in Israel” does not issue out of David's 
stronghold on Zion, but out of the obscure town from which the son 


1 Imperial Bible Dictionary, — Article “ Isaiah.” 
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of Jesse was called to the throne. When this ruler comes, “then the 
remnant of his brethren shall return unto the children of Israel” 
(ver. 3). “This man shall be the peace, when the Assyrian shall 
come into our land” (ver. 5); he shall bring suffering to an end, “and 
the remnant of Jacob shall be among the Gentiles in the midst of 
many people as a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon the grass” 
(ver. 5-7). Here Divine power and gentleness are united. He 
stands and feeds “in the strength of Jehovah, in the majesty of the 
name of the Lord his God; and they shall abide; for now shall he 
be great unto the ends of the earth” (ver. 4). 

Orelli and others are of the opinion that the clause “ whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting” does not “teach the 
pretemporal existence of the Messiah, so that we should have here, 
as in John i. 1 seq. ; viii. 58, an irrefutable testimony to Christ’s pre- 
existence.” He remarks : — 


“We therefore do most justice to the statement by taking it to mean 
that the future ruler from Bethlehem is he who has long been in God’s 
view in the development of things. Because from the beginning of redemp- 
tion everything tended to him, he was in course of coming from the be- 
ginning. His beginnings are rooted in God’s primeval redeeming plan. 
The prophet is thinking not merely of pedigrees of genealogy, but just as 
much of those of prophecy. We agree with Hofmann when he remarks: 
‘The ruler who at last will come from Bethlehem proceeds and is in course 
of coming from times of inconceivable length. For since it is he who is 
the goal of the history of humanity, of Israel, of the Davidic house, all 
advances in that history are beginnings of his coming, goings forth of the 
second son of Jesse.’ That our prophet usually takes into view the whole 
history of God’s)redemption and kingdom back to the early period of prep- 
aration of which Genesis treats, is shown, for example, in Micah v. 6 ; ef. iv. 
10. The fulfilment, indeed, has carried still farther this coming from of old, 
this going forth from the beginnings of history, disclosing the supramun- 
dane and premundane origin of the Messiah beyond primeval history, and 
in this way discovering the profoundest reason of the fact that the whole 
history of creation tends towards him.” 2 


The Hebrew words, rendered “from of old, from everlasting,’ may, 
in themselves, denote no more than extreme antiquity. But the 
very same words in Proy. viii. 22, 23, must signify premundane ex- 
istence, for it is added by way of fuller definition, “or ever the earth 


” 


was.” The Messiah’s eternal goings forth are put into contrast with 
. 1 Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 307, 308. 
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his coming forth from Bethlehem, the beginning of his historical 
career in time, and on earth. The fact that Matthew has not in- 
cluded the words in his quotation (Matt. i. 6), can be easily accounted 
for. He quoted so much of the language of Micah as served the 
scribes for their answer of the question of Herod concerning Christ’s 
birth-place. 

Zephaniah forms a transition from the Assyrian to the Chaldean 
period. He emphasizes more strongly than Joel the universality of 
the judgment, and explains how through the general judgment the 
world will become Jehovah’s kingdom and Jerusalem his city. 
Though his prophecy is of the Isaian type, yet he does not speak of 
“a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch out of his roots ” ds. 
xi. 1) as the mediator of the days of redemption. Nevertheless, he 
predicts the blessed reign of Jehovah in Zion, the centre of life and 
blessing to the world. Jehovah is in the midst of the Church, its 
king and its Saviour. This is the consummation of Messianic 
blessings. 


SECTION VI. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY AT THE TIME OF, AND DURING THE BABYLONIAN 
CAPTIVITY. 


HABAKKUK, who lived a few years before the Babylonian captivity 
names the Messiah: “Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy 
people, for the salvation of thine anointed” (thy Messiah) (Hab. iii 13), 
But by “ Messiah” here is probably meant the nation itself. He is one 
for whom Jehovah secures victory. 

The Septuagint makes chapter ii. 3, last clause of the verse, refer 
to the Messiah; and Hebrews x. 37 follows that version. There is 
no objection to this Messianic reference, so far as the principle that 
all prophecy has its goal in Christ is concerned; but the reference 
does not lie in the words, since in case the definite individual Mes- 
siah is referred to, a different reading would be necessary? 

Jeremiah, in the time of his appearance, precedes Zephaniah ; but 
the period of his activity extends far beyond that of the latter. It 


1 The marginal reading of the Revised Version has “ with thine anointed” (thy 
Messiah). Hebrew parallelism seems to require that “thy anointed” in the second 
clause should have the same meaning as “thy people ” in the first. 

2 See Kleinert, in Lange’s Commentary, ix loc. 
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extends from the thirteenth year of Josiah until after the last depor- 
tation of the Jews to Babylon. 


His book furnishes only two instances of direct Messianic proph- | 


ecy. The first is found in the lamentation respecting the shepherds 
(Jer. xxiii. 1-8). “Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice in the earth. In 
his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : and this 
is his name whereby he shall be called, Tur Lorp our RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS (ver. 5, 6). 

The name Branch (Zemach) points back to Is. iv. 2, and “ JEHOVAH 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS” indicates that the righteousness of Israel is found 
in the King, who is to reign and prosper, and to execute judgment 
and justice in the land. 

The second passage occurs in the promise of Israel’s restoration: 
“Tn those days, and at that time, will I cause the Branch of right- 
eousness to grow up unto David: and he shall execute judgment and 
righteousness in the land. In those days shall Judah be saved, and 
Jerusalem shall dwell safely: and this is the name wherewith he 
shall be called, The Lord our righteousness” (Jer. xxxili. 15, 16). 

Some understand xxxi. 22 (“the Lord hath created a new thing in 
the earth, a woman shall compass a man”) to refer to the miraculous 
conception of Jesus Christ; but this is a very doubtful interpretation. 
It is a patristic exposition adopted by some modern interpreters; the 
ablest exegetes, however, reject it. 

God gives, by Jeremiah, many consolatory promises to his people 
(Jer. xxx., xxxi.). He promises to make a new covenant with his peo- 
ple, to remould his relation to them (Jer. xxxi. 31-34 ; compare Heb. 
vii. 8-13). These promises and the new covenant are of an evan- 
gelical nature, and have their realization in the gospel dispensation. 

Ezekiel predicts that the Lord will raise up, in contrast to the bad 
shepherds of his time, “one shepherd over them, and he shall feed 
them, even my servant David; he shall feed them, and he shall be 
_ their shepherd. And I the Lord will be their God, and my servant 
David a prince among them” (Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24). 

The union of Judah and Israel will be effected, “and David my 
servant shall be king over them; and they shall have one shepherd ‘i 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 24). 

In Ezek. xvii. 22-24, the Messiah appears as the tender twig which 
Jehovah plants “in the mountain of the height of Israel.” 
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In contrast to Zedekiah, who was not the rightful heir (Jeconiah 
and his descendants were the rightful heirs of David’s throne), Jeho- 
vah says: “I will overturn, overturn, overturn it: and it shall be 
no more until he come whose right it is; and I will give it him” 
(Ezek. xxi. 27,— ver. 82 in the Hebrew). Delitzsch remarks :— 


‘The prophet here alludes to Gen. xlix., since he understands 19% in 
the sense of mw, like most of the old translators, and interprets it exactly 
like Onkelos and the Second Jerusalem Targum. ... We are not, there- 
fore, compelled to consider this as the original sense of N9¥ ; but there are 
three things which are evident from this old interpretation: (1) that Eze- 
kiel regarded these words of the blessing of Jacob as a Messianic prophecy ; 
(2) that he did not have the form 17v, but 7>v in his text; (3) that 
even at a very early period this mw was understood in the sense of cujus 
est (regnum) as a designation of the Messiah.” ? 


~ 


Daniel lived through the entire period of the Exile. Ezekiel names 
him as an example of righteousness (Ezek. xiv. 14, 20), and of wisdom 
(Ezek. xxviii. 3). He had prophetic gifts without being officially a 
prophet. The first exercise of his gifts — at least the first on record — 
is the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the greatimage. The 
stone “cut out of the mountain without hands” is not, in its primary 
signification, the Messiah, but the Messianic people, who shall con- 
stitute the “ kingdom which shall never be destroyed ” (Dan. ii. 31-45). 

In his vision of the four beasts (Dan. vii.) the prophet “saw in his 
night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of man came, with the 
clouds of heaven, to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him. And there was given him dominion, and a glory and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages should serve him: 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not, be destroyed ” (ver. 13, 14). 

Here Daniel beholds “one like the Son of man,” —a designation 
which the Saviour applies to himself (Mark xiv. 62); and to this Son 
of man “ was given dominion, and glory, and a kingdom,” ete. (ver. 14). 
Delitzsch remarks : — 


“What a significant progress! The Messiah is David, he is a trans- 
cendently antitypical character what David was; the Messiah is Israel 
(Is. xlix. 3), he is a completed subjectivity what Israel shall be; the Mes- 
siah is the Son of man, he is a perfectly realized ideality what the human 
race, according to God’s decree, is destined to become.” ? 


1 Messianic Prophecies, p. 83. 2 Messianic Prophecies, p. 92. 
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When Daniel was praying, and confessing his sin and the sin of 
his people Israel, Gabriel informed him: “Seventy weeks are deter- 
mined upon thy people and upon thy holy city, to finish the trans- 
gression, and to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousuess, and to seal up the 
vision and prophecy, and to anoint the most Holy. Know therefore 
and understand, that from the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem unto the Messiah the Prince shall be 
seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks: the street shall be built 
again, and the wall, even in troublous times. 

« And after threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but 
not for himself: and the people of the prince that shall come shall 
destroy the city and the sanctuary ; and the end thereof shall be with 
a flood, and unto the end of the war desolations are determined. 

“ And he shall confirm the covenant with many for one week: and 
in the midst of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation 
to cease, and for the overspreading of abominations he shall make it 
desolate, even until the consummation, and that determined shall be 
poured upon the desolate ” (Dan. ix. 24-27). 

The most recent Messianic expositors of this passage are divided 
into two classes, — those who advocate a direct Messianic interpreta- 
tion of the prophecy, and those who advocate one that is merely typi- 
cally Messianic. To both classes belong expositors of the highest 
rank, Considerable difference exists as to the special terminus a quo 
and the terminus ad quem of the prophecy.! 


SECTION VII. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY FROM THE RETURN FROM THE BABYLONIAN 
CAPTIVITY UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON. 


THE prophets, after the return from captivity, were Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi. The substance and purpose of their prophecies 
were, in general terms, the ratification of the promise after a prelim- 
inary fulfilment. This preliminary fulfilment was the restoration 
of the Jewish people, — a restoration unique in history. Thus were 
the predictions of the former prophets, relating to the Captivity, 
accomplished. The Jews were restored to their own land. This 


fe 1 See Lange, Com. on Daniel, iz loc. 
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was effected by the proclamation of Cyrus, king of Persia (2 Chron. 
Xxxvi. 22, 23 ; Ezra i. 1-4). 

The leader 3 the Jews from exile was Zerubbabel, a representative 
of the royal house of David. He was accompanied by Joshua the 
high priest. Their condition in their native land must have formed 
a sad contrast to the glowing descriptions of Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
Where was the glory of the theocracy ? Their temple was in ruins. 
Jerusalem was no more the perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole 
earth (Lam. ii. 15). Now, more than ever the fulfilment of the 
predictions of theocratic splendor was relegated to the future. Noth- 
ing, for the time being, gave promise of raising the throne of David 
to its former splendor. 

Opposition was made by the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin 
to the rebuilding of the Temple (Ezra iv. 1), and the people became 
disheartened (ver. 4). Moreover, the political. circumstances were of 
such a kind that the people of the Lord could cherish no hope, in 
the face of the tyrannical world-power, of regaining an independent, 
or even a dominant position. 

In these circumstances Haggai and Zechariah endeavored to en- 
courage the people, and to revive their confidence in the Divine 
promises, and exhorted them to discharge their duty. Especially, by 
rebuilding the Temple they were to fulfil the outward condition of 
God’s dwelling among them. A beginning had been made, in the 
second year after the return from captivity (Ezra iii. 8), of rebuilding 
the Temple; but the work ceased, and was delayed until the second 
year of the reign of Darius (Ezra iv. 5). 

Haggai pleaded with them to resume the neglected work (Hag. i. ie 
11). During the years of indifference to God’s honor and glory, they 
had experienced nothing but misfortune, because of the Lord’s house 
that was waste (ver. 9). The people said, “The time is not come, the 
time that the Lord’s house should be built” (ver. 2). In reply to 
this, Haggai declared to them that God’s help and blessing would 
not be wanting when they were willing to set to work. “Go up to 
the mountain, and bring wood, and build the house ; and I will take 
pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, saith the Lord” (Hag.i. 8). “I am 
with you, saith the Lord of hosts: according to the word that I cove- 
nanted with you when ye came out of Egypt, so my spirit remaineth 
among you: fear ye not. For thus saith. the Lord of hosts: Yet once, 
it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and 
the sea, and the dry land; and I will shake all nations, and the 
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desire of all nations shall come: and I will fill this house with my 
glory, saith the Lord of hosts. The silver is mine, and the gold is 
mine, saith the Lord of hosts. The glory of this latter house shall 
be greater than of the former, saith the Lord of hosts: and in this 
place will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts” (Hag. ii. 4-9), 
The state of the people of Israel did not, at that time, answer to 
these words. Yet, the ancient covenant of Sinai, according to which 
Israel was the elect people, among whom God dwelt, continued in 
force. In proof of this, his Spirit remained among them, — a. posses- 
sion infinitely more precious than outward splendor and glory. 
Moreover, a great revolution will take place in the state of the world, 
which will fill the Lord’s house with glory, and make it the habita- 
tion of peace. God shakes the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, 
and the dry land, and all nations, to make his kingdom acknowledged 
in the world. The consequence of this Divine influence upon man- 
kind is that the “desirable things of all nations shall come” (Revised 
Version) to render the Lord’s house glorious. The rendering of the 
Authorized Version, “the desire of all nations,” according to which 


the Messiah is referred to as the object of the universal longings of 


men, has always been a favorite interpretation ; but it cannot stand 
the test of criticism. It lacks connection with the context, and is 
irrelevant to the discourse as a whole. This view of the passage does 
not exclude the application of it to Messianic times. Indeed, the 
absolute fulfilment of the whole passage (ver. 6-9) must be relegated 
to these times. The fulfilment of salvation was connected with the 
second Temple, which has been transformed into its ideal, the Chris- 
tian Church, to which the desirable things of all nations shall ulti- 
mately come (Is. 1x.). 

We find in Zechariah many general allusions and references to 
the coming dispensation. But besides these there are specific and 
unquestionable predictions of the person through whom they were 
to be accomplished. These predictions are given at different times, 
not in continuous succession, and in various relations according to 
the circumstances and object of the prophet on any particular occa- 
sion. “Each prediction answered a definite purpose when it was 
uttered, and the whole together serve admirably to supplement and 


complete the Messianic literature of the pre-exilic period.” They. 


are six in number. 


1 The Septuagint renders it ra éAexra mdvrav rav eOvav; the Vulgate, Ht veniet 
desideratus cunctis gentibus ; Luther, Aller Heiden Trost. 
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(1.) The first occurs in Zech. iii. 8, where Zechariah appropriates 
a name already used by Isaiah (iv. 2), and by Jeremiah (Jer. xiii. 5; 
xxxili, 15), for the same purpose, —the name Branch. Jehovah says: 
“T will bring forth my servant the Branch;” and, in close connection 
with this promise, asserts, “I will remove the iniquity of that land 
in one day” (ver. 9). 

(2.) The second is in Zech. vi. 12,13. In this passage the same 
promise is resumed and enlarged: “Behold the man whose namé 
is the Branch, and he shall grow up out of his place, and he shall 
build the temple of the Lord: even he shall build the temple of the 
Lord, and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule upon his 
throne ; and he shall be a priest upon his throne; and the counsel 
of peace shall be between them both.” 

(3.) In Zech. ix. 9,10, the king is represented as coming to Jeru- 
salem, “just and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass.” 
The Apostle John quotes this as being fulfilled in Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem (John xii, 12-15). 

(4.) The next Messianic reference (Zech. xi. 12, 13), is obscure; but 
Matt. xxvii. 9, 10, leaves no doubt that there is an allusion to the 
price paid to Judas for his betrayal of the Saviour, 

(5.) Chapter xii. 10 contains a remarkable delineation of the 
suffering Messiah, and points out the connection between his death 
and the genuine repentance of those who look upon him whom they 
have pierced. 

(6.) “ The last distinct reference to the coming Saviour (Zech. xiii. 7) 
is perhaps the most striking in the range of prophecy.” Jehovalhris 
represented as calling upon the sword to “awake against my shep- 
herd, and against the man that is my fellow: smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered.” The only explanation is in the 
expiatory sacrifice of Christ upon the cross. 

The last prophet of the Old Covenant is Malachi, who predicts the 
sudden coming of the Lord to his Temple. “Behold, I will send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me: and the Lord, 
whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger 
-of the covenant, whom ye delight in: behold, he shall come, saith the 
Lord of hosts” (Mal. i. 1). 

This is an answer to the question, “ Where is the God of judgment ?” 
(Mal.ii.17.) The person whose voice Isaiah heard calling in the wil- 
derness to prepare the way of the Lord, to make straight in the desert a 

1 On the genuineness of chapters ix.-xiv. see part iii. sect. ix. 
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highway for our God (Is. xl. 3), is here described as malakh (3872), 
whom Jehovah will send before him,—that is, before his coming. 
This malakh is not a heavenly messenger, or spiritual being, nor the 
angel of Jehovah xat. e£oynv, who is mentioned afterwards and called 
malakh habb‘rith, but an earthly messenger of the Lord, and the same 
who is called “Elijah the prophet” (Mal. iv. 5). He was John the 
Baptist (Matt. xvii. 10-13). It may be objected that John the Baptist 
denied to the priests and Levites that he was Elijah (John i. 21); but 
the denial must be taken in the sense in which they understood it. 
The angel who announced the birth of John to his father Zacharias 
said, “He [John] shall go before him [the Lord] in the spirit and 
power of Elias” (Luke i. 17). 

When the way has been prepared by this messenger, then the Lord 
will come unexpectedly to his Temple. He comes as the messenger 
or angel of the covenant. The identity of the angel of the covenant 
with the Lord is placed beyond dispute by the parallelism of the 
clauses ; and hence the notion is refuted that the angel or messenger 
of the covenant is identical with the person previously mentioned, 
who is to prepare the way of the Lord. 

The coming of the Lord to his Temple is represented as a coming of 
the angel of the covenant, with reference to the fact that Jehovah 
had, in times of old, revealed his glory in his malakh (angel), and 
that in this mode of revelation he had redeemed Israel out of the 
land of Egypt, and led them through the desert into Canaan. The 
covenant here mentioned is the covenant according to which Jehovah 
dwells in Israel, and manifests his gracious presence by blessing the 
righteous and punishing the wicked. This is fulfilled in the coming 
of Christ (the Word), who became “flesh, and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth” (John i. 14). 

In the preceding sections on Messianic Prophecy the development 
of the Messianic idea in the Old Testament has been briefly traced. 
At first it is very obscure; it is clearest near the advent. There is 
the general indefinite intimation that the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent’s head. This is the germ from which all Messianic 
prophecy was developed. In the course of time the promise of bless- 
ing to the world is given to Abraham and to his seed.. When the 
promise assumes a personal shape, the tribe of Judah is made its 
receptacle, and then the family of David. To Moses a revelation was 
made of the advent of a prophet like to himself; to David, of a son 
whose throne should be established forever, who should rule in 
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righteousness, and establish his dominion over all the kingdoms of 
the earth. In the Messianic Psalms this King is set forth as the 
object of the nation’s hopes, as the ideal theocratic monarch. The 
prophets, especially Isaiah, enumerate the royal titles of this Messianic 
King. He is also depicted as a mysterious sufferer, who should, by 
his death, atone for the sins of his people. In Zechariah he is pre- 
sented to us, under various aspects, as the Branch who should build 
the temple of the Lord, the Priest who should sit upon his throne, the 
peaceful Monarch who should enter Jerusalem in lowly triumph, the 
pierced Saviour smitten by the sword. Thus Messianic prophecy 
became more distinct as it advanced toward its fulfilment, when, 
according to a general expectation prevailing throughout the East, the 
Messiah came, announced by the Baptist “preaching in the wilder- 
ness of Judea, and saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand” (Matt. iii. 1). “8 ~ 

The author’s aim has been to limit himself almost exclusively to 
the consideration of those passages which are generally held by . 
orthodox theologians to be direct predictions of the Messiah’s coming. 
He has refrained from mentioning those prophecies of final salvation 
which, though they do not speak of the Messiah, are yet Messianic in 
their historical fulfilment. Many of these prophecies are treated im 
an instructive and scholarly manner by the Rev. Dr. Briggs, in his 
work on “ Messianic Prophecy.” In a certain sense, the whole Jewish 
economy, with its typical institutions and rites, was a prophecy of 
Christ, for whose coming it was intended to prepare; and having 
fulfilled its purpose it passed away. 


N. B.— For the Messianic element in the Chochma-literature of 
the Old Testament, see Oehler, Vol II., Part III. pp. 481 seg., and 
Delitzsch’s Messianic Prophecies, pp. 112-115. 

In Proverbs viii. 22-31, Wisdom is spoken of as objective exist- 
ence. There is a development of this idea of Wisdom, and also of 
that of the Logos, in the Palestinian Apocrypha and Targums. 


SECTION VIII. 
THE THEOCRACY AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


JEHOVAH, as sovereign of the whole world, entered into covenant 
with Israel. ‘“ And Moses went up unto God, and the Lord called 
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unto him out of the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou say to the 
house of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel; ye have seen what I 
did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, and 
brought you unto myself. Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me above all people: for all the earth is mine: and ye shall be 
unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation. These are the 
words which thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel” (Ex. xix. 
3-6). 

Here Jehovah represents himself as punishing the Egyptians in 
order to deliver his people, whom, on condition of obedience, he takes 
into covenant with himself; and he claims the whole earth as his 
property. Jehovah was the covenant God of Israel; but he was not 
a national God in the sense in which Baal, Nebo, and Molech were 
considered national gods among the Canaanites, Assyrians, and Am- 
monites; “for the kingdom is the Lord’s: and he is the governor 
among the nations ” (Ps. xxii. 8); “God reigneth among the heathen ” 
(Ps. xlvii. 8); “The Lord reigneth” (Ps. xevii. 1); “The Lord hath 
prepared his throne in the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all” 
(Ps. ciii. 19); “The Lord shall reign forever and ever” (Ex. xv. 18). 
Jehovah is the universal monarch. The heathen are subject to his 
authority ; and he punishes them for their sins. 

The organization of the theocracy was at Sinai, and grew out of the 
Abrahamic and Sinaitic covenants. The Israelites were constituted a 
nation with a view of the manifestation of God’s purposes of mercy 
towards them, and through them to the world. The form of their 
government was called a “theocracy,” a word said to have been in- 
vented by Josephus, who uses it in his book against Apion (ii. 17). 

A theocracy is a commonwealth of which God is the King or 
supreme Head. All its authority and laws emanate from him; and 
consequently there is a fusion into one body of the civil and religious 
societies, or a merging together of Church and State. This is very 
different from a ruling hierarchy, to which much of the property, and 
many of the higher functions of government belong. This was the 
condition of things in Egypt where the priestly caste stood nearest to 
the throne; but the government of Egypt was by no means a theoc- 
racy. In a country where the belief in the Divine unity did not 
prevail, a theocracy was impracticable. But in Israel, where the 
doctrine of one living and true God was firmly held, such a form of 


government was perfectly feasible. “Here there was, what was else- 
15 
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where wanted, a proper religious centre, whence a sovereign and pre- 
siding agency might issue its injunctions upon every department of 
the state, as well as upon all the spheres of domestic and social life. 
And this is simply the idea embodied in the Jewish theocracy ; it is’ 
the fact of Jehovah condescending to occupy-in Israel such a centre 
of power and authority. He proclaimed himself ‘ King in Jeshurun.’ 
Israel became the commonwealth with which he more peculiarly 
associated his presence and his glory. Not only the seat of his wor- 
ship, but his throne also was in Zion,— both his sanctuary and his 
dominion. The covenant established with the people laid its bond 
upon their national not less than their individual interests; and the 
laws and precepts which were ‘written in the volume of the book’ 
formed at once the directory of each man’s life and the statute-book 
of the entire kingdom.” 4 

The nature and tendency of this fundamental idea of the theocracy 
must have been manifest throughout the whole circle of Jewish life. 
The fact that they were subjects of such a kingdom would tend to 
give them an elevated view of their position, and to inspire them with 
lofty aims. “Happy art thou, O Israel: who is like unto thee, O peo- 
ple saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and who is the sword 
of thy excellency! and thine enemies shall be found liars unto thee; 
and thou shalt tread upon their high places” (Deut. xxxiii. 29). It 
bound them in close alliance to Jehovah. “And ye shall be holy 
unto me: for I the Lord am holy, and have ‘severed you from all 
people, that ye should be mine” (Lev. xx. 26). The theocratic prin- 
ciple had also an important bearing on the quality of actions as good 
or evil, and in the mode of their treatment. All actions were tried 
by a divine standard, and with reference to the principle which they 
exhibited, as well as the formal character which they assumed. That 
being the ease, not only a strict recognition of actions as good or bad 
was necessary, in the view of the Divine King, but also a correspond- 
ing treatment of them. 

The theocratic kingdom formed the soil for many fruitful germs of 
Messianic prophecy; and the-ideal expansion of this kingdom gave 
origin to the idea of a kingdom of peace and righteousness that 
should fill-the whole earth. By means of his Israel, God revealed 
himself to the world; and thus particularism in the selection of 
Israel prepared the way for the universal reign of the Prince of 
Peace. 

1 Fairbairn’s Typology, vol. ii. p. 392. 
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‘In the State, as founded by Moses, there was no human king. 
Jehovah himself carried on the government of his people, and all 
authority belonged to him. At the same time, he made use of hu- 
man instruments. Moses was the Divinely appointed ruler of Israel. 
Joshua was, by the command of the Lord, appointed his successor 
(Num. xxvii. 18-23). Judges were raised up in times of danger to 
be leaders of the people. But neither lordly authority nor kingly 
rights belonged to these leaders. Their position was simply that of 
commissioners of the Divine King. 

The prophets were also instruments of the Divine Sovereign, whom 
he raised up when the condition of the nation required extraordinary 
aid and special instruction. No change of any importance was effected 
in the government and fortunes of the people without previous inti- 
mation by those Divinely appointed messengers. 

The prophets were the commentators on the history of the Divine 
kingdom, the exponents of its laws, and the heralds of its triumphs. 
They prepared the nation for the kingdom which was to be set up, by 
directing the minds of the people to the person, the work, and the 
character of the king. In times of national prosperity, when both 
king and people forgot God, the prophets forewarned them of coming 
judgments ; in times of national misfortune they pointed out the cause 
of the evil, called the people to repentance, predicted deliverance and 
final triumph. 

The notion of the Divine Kingship is connected with the notion of 
the Holy One and Creator of Israel (Is. xliii. 15; Ps. lxxxix.18). The 
Lord formed Israel into a nation in a miraculous manner, and entered 
into a covenant with them which separated them from all the nations 
of the earth. He was their King by special national creation, their 
Holy One by special covenant. 

The theocratic government continued in its original form until the 
time of Samuel, when the people demanded a king. The demand 
displeased Samuel, who considered it a rejection of the divine au- 
thority ; but the Lord said to him, “Hearken unto the voice of the 
people in all that they say unto thee” (1 Sam. viii. 5-7). 

An earthly king could not stand in opposition to the theocratic 
relation of God to his people. Hitherto, under the theocracy, chosen 
instruments of the Lord, like Moses, Joshua, and the Judges, had been 
the leaders of the people. They had governed in the name of the 
Lord, by his law, and according to his will. They had been the instru- 
ments of the invisible King. Why might not an earthly king govern 
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in the same manner, and sustain the same relation to Jehovah? If 
judges could act as the instruments of God, certainly an earthly king 
could do so also. A king chosen by God as his instrument to rule the 
people could no more stand opposed to the fundamental idea of the 
theocracy than Moses, Joshua, or Samuel. Moreover, the conception 
of the absolute dependence of an earthly king on the invisible King 
of Israel is expressed in the so-called law of the King in Deut. xvi. 
14-20. 

It is true that the theocracy was, by the appointment of a human 
king, in danger of losing much of its ideal character, yet it gained in 
external consolidation, which was required by the actual condition of 
the national life. 

But though the human kingdom constituted a unity in the organ- 
ism of the theocracy, yet the government might be administered in 
opposition to the theocratic idea. The human king, as the visible 
possessor of sovereign authority, might claim absolute power over 
both land and people, and place himself in opposition to the Divine 
King. This took place in the reign of Saul, whose reign was auto- 
cratic rather than theocratic. : 

When David, a man after God’s own heart (1 Sam. xiii. 14), be- 
came king, the human kingdom entered into its true relations to the 
priesthood and the prophetical order, the two other organs of the the- ; 
- ocracy required by the idea of the Kingdom of God. The idea of this 
kingdom is henceforth associated with the house of David. The Lord 
said to him, by Nathan the prophet, ““ When thy days be fulfilled, and 
thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which 
shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. 
He shall build an house for my name, and I will establish the throne 
of his kingdom forever. I will be his father, and he shall be my 
son. If he commit iniquity I will chasten him with the rod of men, 
and with the stripes of the children of men: but my mercy shall not 
depart away from him, as I took it from Saul, whom I put away 
before thee. And thine house and thy kingdom shall be established 
forever before thee: thy throne shall be established forever” (2 Sam. 
vii. 12-16). 

Solomon, the son and successor of David, built the Temple, which 
was intended to be the centre of unity of the theocratic kingdom. 
At its dedication “the priests brought in the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord unto his place, into the oracle of the house, to the most holy 
place, even under the wings of the cherubim. . .. And it came to 
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pass, when the priests were come out of the holy place, that the cloud 
filled the house of the Lord, so that the priests could not stand to 
minister because of the cloud: for the glory of the Lord had filled 
the house of the Lord” (1 Kings viii. 6-11). The Shekinah, the 
symbol of Jehovah’s presence, dwelt between the cherubim. The 
Temple was the residence of God on earth. 

The promises to the house of David, his great victories, the glory 
of Solomon’s kingdom, and the covenant-relation of Jehovah to his 
people, would naturally fill the mind of the Israelite with the hope of 
perpetuity and the loftiest views of national greatness. Jehovah 
would subdue the nations before Israel and establish his kingdom 
forever. 

But these bright anticipations were not to be realized in the manner 
in which the Israelites expected. Even in Solomon’s time decay 
began, and symptoms of impending ruin appeared. The kingdom 
was divided. Kings arose who administered the kingdom in direct 
opposition to the theocratic idea, yea, even established idolatry. The 
people were carried into captivity, and the house of David sank into 
obscurity. Where now are the promises to David? What has be- 
come of the covenant-relation of Jehovah to Israel ? 

God’s promises cannot fail. Prophet after prophet arose to comfort 
Israel with predictions of restoration, final victory, and salvation. 
These predictions are couched in highly figurative language, taking its 
coloring from existing theocratic institutions. Future blessings are 
exhibited under the form of the glorification of the theocracy. The 
people to whom they were promised could not have understood what 
they meant under any other form. Hence the necessity, on the part 
of the prophets, of representing Messianic times by language adapted 
to the age in which they lived. At the same time, plain intimations 
were given that the existing economy would pass away and give place 
to another, whose temple would be the pious heart, and whose sacri- 
fices would be penitence and prayer (Jer. xxxi. 31-34). 

The idea had been woven into the Israelitish consciousness that 
the theocratic king was the Lord’s anointed (Ps. lxxxix. 20); that 
he was the chosen of God (Deut. xvii. 15; 1 Sam. x. 24; xvi. 8-12; 
2 Sam. vi. 21; 1 Kings viii. 16; xi. 34; Ps. lxxviii. 70); that -he 
was settled in God’s house and kingdom (1 Chron. xvii. 14) ; that he 
was the visible representative of the invisible King (2 Sam. xiv. 17; 
Prov. xxiv. 21); that he was God’s vicegerent on earth, the human 
instrument by whom Jehovah carried on his government. There 
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was also the promise that David’s throne should be established for- 
ever (2 Sam. vil. 16). 

It must, therefore, have inspired the pious Israelite with consola- 
tion amidst the ruins of the temporal kingdom, to learn that the 
theocracy would rise with greater glory and grandeur than it pos- 
sessed in the days of David and Solomon; that it would extend 
“from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth” 
(Ps. Ixxii. 8); that its king should be of the house of David (Jer. 
xxx. 9; Ezek. xxxvii. 24); that to him the kings of Tarshish and of 
the isles should bring presents; the kings of Sheba and Seba. offer 
gifts; that all kings should fall down before him, and all nations 
serve him (Ps. lxxii. 10, 11); that a king should reign in righteous- 
ness (Is. xxx. 1); that of the increase of his government and peace 
there should be no end, upon the throne of David and upon his 
kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment and with 
justice (Is. ix. 7); that the God of heaven should set up a kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed ; and that the kingdom should not be 
left to other people; but that it shouid break in pieces all other 
kingdoms and stand forever (Dan. ii. 44). 

The Jews entertained erroneous views concerning both this King 
and his kingdom. They expected a temporal Wane and a temporal 
kingdom. This opinion prevailed during our Saviour’s time. It 
excited the jealousy of Herod against the new-born King of the Jews 
(Matt. ii, 1-8; 16-18). It prompted the question of the Apostles, 
“Tord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel ?” 
(Acts i. 6). It stirred up “Judas of Galilee” to raise an insurrection, 
“in the days of the taxing” (Acts v. 37). His avowed purpose was 
to restore the theocracy, and, as a preliminary, to resist Gentile 
taxation. 

Notwithstanding the imperfect views and the erroneous notions 
which the Jews may have entertained concerning the Messiah and 
his kingdom, it is evident, from the passages already cited, that 
they Bente a better dispensation of religion, and at the head of 
that dispensation, as its author, an illustrious prophet. They ex- 
pected, too, a kingdom which was to be established by the God of 
heaven, and over it an anointed king. Allusions to this prophet 
and king pervade the prophecies of the Old Testament. The Messiah 
was the great burden of Jewish prophecy; and the glory of his 
kingdom the great subject of Jewish song. He is the great ideal 


1 Bible Commentary, 7x Joc.. 
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_ King, who is to sit upon the throne of David, and to reign over 
the house of Israel “as long as the sun and moon endure” (Ps. 
dex, 5). 
It is worthy of remark that the most glowing predictions of the 
future glory of Israel were uttered during the time of the lowest 
national humiliation. The pomp and splendor of the great, persecut- 
ing world-powers shall pass away forever; but the sun of Israel’s 
glory shall rise,and no more go down (Is. lx. 20). 


part fourth. 


NEW TESTAMENT FULFILMENT OF OLD TESTAMENT 
PROPHECY CONCERNING THE MESSIAH AND THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 


SECTION Iss ~< 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


WV ae on prophecy have fallen into two mistakes. The first 
is the introduction of New Testament knowledge into Old 
Testament prophecy. The Old Testament is inchoate and progres- 
sive, less clear and full than the New. The former exhibits the 
dawn of the gospel; the latter, the light of its effulgent day. The 
New Testament has an internal organic and genetic connection with 
the Old,—a connection intimated in the first verse of the first 
chapter of Matthew. Augustine says: In vetere Testamento novum 
latet, et in novo vetus patet (in the Old Testament the New lies 
concealed ; in the New the Old lies open). This relation of the two 
Testaments should be kept in view, otherwise there is danger of 
making New Testament fulfilment extend very little beyond Old 
Testament knowledge. The Old Testament contained merely the 
rudiments, the shadow of the good things of the New (Gal. iv. 3; 
Heb. x. 1). 

The overlooking of the proper relation of the two Testaments to 
each other has led to the undue spiritualizing of Old Testament 
Messianic prophecy, and of the Old Testament history and religion 
generally. Old Testament Messianic prophecy was a growth, a de- 
velopment, determined by the historical condition and relations of 
the people of God. Its concrete form was important, when viewed 
in relation to the historical circumstances of the times; but that 
importance ceased when these circumstances changed. As soon as 
the historical relations were changed, new features: presented them- 
selves, the old having passed away. 
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It is evident, from the teaching of the New Testament, that the 
prophets of the Old did not understand their own predictions with 
the clearness and fulness, with which they were understood by the 
Apostles of our Lord, when they were enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit. It will scarcely be denied that Paul understood the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah better than Isaiah himself did. Hence, it would be 
absurd to attribute the knowledge of the Apostle of the Gentiles to 
the evangelical prophet of the Old Testament. New Testament 
knowledge must not be sought in the prophets of the Old Testament ; 
but in the teachings of our Lord, and of his Apostles. This dees 
not imply that the Old Testament prophets were not inspired; it 
means only that the horizon of the Apostles was clearer and more 
extensive. 

The second mistake consists in introducing Old Testament prophecy 
in its concrete form and drapery into the New Testament. There are 
evangelical Christians who concur with the strictly literal Jewish in- 
terpretation of prophecy, which holds that there will be a restoration 
of the Jews to Palestine, and a re-institution of the Mosaic ritual in 
a Christian spirit, and that Christian worshippers will come from 
every region of the world to Jerusalem. Like the foolish Galatians, 
having begun in the spirit they expect to be made perfect in the flesh 
(Gal. iii. 3). | 

Other Christian interpreters adopt a modification of this view, and 
concur with it only so far as the national restoration to Palestine is 
concerned, along with a certain pre-eminence in honor and Christian 
influence to the Jewish people. These views result from the literal 
realistic interpretation of prophecy which obtained among the Jews in 
the time of our Saviour, and which misled his disciples before their 
minds were enlightened by the Holy Spirit. They are contrary to the 
teachings of the New Testament, which accords no pre-eminence to 
the Jew over the Gentile (Gal. iii. 28), declares that “neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem” shall men “ worship the Father,” but 
that “ the true worshippers shall worship” him “in spirit and in truth” 
(John iy. 21, 23); and that those who are Christ’s are “ Abraham’s 
seed and heirs according to the promise ” (Gal. iii. 29). 

Old Testament prophecy must be stripped of the form and drapery 
which it borrowed from the institutions and historical relations of its 
times, and be viewed in its relation to the New Covenant in which 
it finds its fulfilment. In this relation we find its permanent sig- 
nificance. | 
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Dr. Riehm remarks : — 


“‘ Messianic ideas in the course of their development resemble . . . the 
varying phases of the development of a vital organism. As in the course 
of the growth of a plant individual leaves fall off and are replaced by new 
ones; as in the animal world every organ in the course of its development 
always takes the form in which during its intermediate stage it can best 
fulfil its design, —so also does Messianic prophecy. Its concrete form was, 
at the time of its publication, so important to the historical circumstances 
of its time-originated relations that without the same its design must have 
remained partially or entirely unfulfilled. But this importance is transitory ; 
it is limited to the time during which these relations continue, and distin- 
guishes the historical features of individual predictions only while the stage 
of development lasts to which it belongs.”? “" la 


SECTION ILI. 


THE MESSIANIC CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS CLAIMS TO BE 
THE MESSIAH, AND HIS MESSIANIC ACTIVITY. 

“ Wr cannot trace, as some attempt to do, a growth or development 
of Messianic consciousness in Jesus Christ.2 This may have been 
_the case, for the Evangelist states that “Jesus increased in wisdom” 
(Luke ii. 52); but the sacred narrative is silent in the matter. He 
seems to have possessed such a consciousness when, at twelve years 
of age, he said to his mother and her husband: “ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” (Luke ii. 49.) It manifests 
itself in the frequent assertion of his Messianic claims. On this point, 
however, he exercised a certain reserve until near the close of his life. 
His reason for this, no doubt, was that the people, blinded by preju- 
dice arising from their erroneous views of Messianic prophecy, would 
have rejected his claims; or, had they been willing to admit them, 
would have urged him to proclaim himself a temporal king. 

The Messianic consciousness of Jesus Christ pervaded his teaching. 
His actions presupposed it; and it was often directly maintained 
by him. , 

It is He necessary to advert to all the occasions on which he did 
this. The mention of a few of them will be sufficient. Shortly after 


1 Messianic Prophecy, p. 153. 


yj "2 Neander’s Life of Jesus Christ, p- 80 seg. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 
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he entered upon his ministry, when preaching in the synagogue of 

Nazareth, he applied to himself the Messianic prediction of Isaiah 1xi. 

1-3, saying, “ This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears” (Luke 
~ iv. 16-21). When the woman of Samaria said to him, “I know that 

Messias cometh, which is called Christ: when he is come, he will tell 

us all things,” Jesus said unto her, “I that speak unto thee am he” 
v (John iv. 25, 26). 

When he came into the courts of Czsarea Philippi, he asked his 
disciples, “ Whom do men say that I the Son of manam? And they 
said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist; some, Elias; and 
others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But 
whom say ye that I am? And Simon Peter answered, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. . . . Then 
charged he his disciples that they should tell no man that he was 
Jesus the Christ” (Matt. xvi. 13-20). 

When he was arraigned before the high priest, that functionary 
asked him, “ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? And Jesus 
said, I am: and ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Mark xiv. 61, 62). “ 

The designation “Son of man,” appropriated by the Saviour to him- 
self, occurs very frequently in the New Testament. It points clearly 
to Daniel vii. 13. This phrase has an Old as well as a New Testa- 
ment usage. It had a general before it received a specific application. 
It is employed as a circumlocution for “man,” with reference to his 
frail nature and humble condition, as in Num. xxiii. 19, “ God is not 
a man, that he should lie; neither the son of man, that he should 
repent ;” and in Ps. viii. 4,“ What is man that thou art mindful of 
him, and the son of man, that thou visitest him?” It is the style of 
address employed in Ezekiel’s writings, when he was called to hear 
the word of God (Ezek. ii. 1; iii. 1; iv.1; v.1; vi.1; vii.1). Daniel, 
speaking of a heavenly messenger appearing to him in the visions of 
God, describes his appearance as being “one like the similitude of the 
sons of men” (Dan. x. 16); and in other parts of the description he 
is designated simply as “a man” (ver. 5), and “one like the appear- 
ance of a man” (ver. 18). After the vision of the four savage beasts, 
symbolizing four worldly monarchies (Dan. vii. 3-7), Daniel “saw in 
the night visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds of heaven 
one like unto a son of man” (ver. 13, R. V.). After the dominion 
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of the rapacious beasts was taken away, one with a human aspec 
received dominion, and glory, and a kingdom (ver. 14). 


“By this title, then, Jesus, on the one side, includes himself among other 
men — he is one of our race ; while, on the other, he thereby exalts himself 
above the whole human race besides, as in a truly exclusive sense the Son 
of mankind, its genuine offspring, the one man toward whom the whole 
history of the human race was tending, in whom it found its unity, and in 
whom history finds its turning-point as the close of the old and the com- 
mencement of the new era.” ? 


It is plain, from the passages in which the designation occurs, that 
the people understood it to mean, not a son of man Jike any other 
man, but one chosen by God for a unique calling. Jésus Christ de- 
scribes this calling in the following passages: “For even the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, put to minister, and to give his. 
life a ransom for many” (Mark x. 45); ve the Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which is lost” (Luke xix. 10); “But that 
ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins,” etc. (Matt. ix. 6); “For the Son of man is Lord even of the 
Sabbath day ” (Matt. xii. 8).? 

To denote his personal relationship to God, Jesus calls himself the 
Son of God. We find the idea of the Sonship in the Old Testament. 
The angels are called “the sons of God” (Job xxxviii. 7; Ps. xxix. 
1 [in the Hebrew]; lxxxix. 6 [in the Hebrew, ver. 7]). Israel, in vir- 
tue of his election, is the son of Jehovah (Ex. iv. 22; Deut. xiv. 1, 2; 
Hos. xi. 1; Is. xiii. 16; Jer. xxxi. 9, 20; Mal. i. 6). 

Weiss thinks that “it was only in the sense in which it is used in 
the Old Testament, and in which it was, consequently, familiar to 
his contemporaries, that Jesus could apply the name of Son to him- 
self.” ? Hence he thinks that all the attempts to import into this 
self-designation the dogmatic idea of a generation out of God, or of a 
metaphysical consubstantiality of essence with him, are simply un- 
historical, however much they often elaim to give a conception of the 
matter which is more in keeping with the language employed.” 4 

Matthew evidently connects the Old Testament idea of the Sonship 
with Christ, when he quotes Hosea xi. 1, as being fulfilled when 
Joseph and Mary returned with the child Jesus from Egypt (Matt. 
ii. 15). But when our Saviour speaks of himself as “the Son of man 


1 Imperial Bible Dictionary, — Article “Son of Man.” 2 Appendix C?. 
3 Biblical Theology of the New Testament, p. 81. coh allay 
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which is in heaven” (John iii. 13); as having come down from heaven 


“(John vi. 38); as being bénored of the Father, whom the Jews ac- 


knowledged as their God (John ix. 54); as being one with the Father 
(John x. 30); and when he answered the question, “ Art thou, then, 
the Son of God? Yesay that Iam” (or, “ Ye say it, for lam,” Da., DeW., 
Me.) (Luke xxii. 70), we cannot but think that he uses the designa- 
tion “ Son of God” in a higher than the Old Testament sense, — yea, 
higher than when it is applied to the ideal theocratic king (2 Sam. 
vii. 14). Israel, the theocratic Son of God, was upon earth ; Christ, 
the only begotten Son of God, was with the Father in glory “before 
the world was” (John xvii. 5). Christ’s enemies understood the 
phrase to mean personal relationship to and equality with God (John 
x. 30-36); and accused him of blasphemy because he said, “I am the 
Son of God” (ver. 33, 36). These enemies were probably well ac- 
quainted with the Old Testament passages that speak of the ideal 
theocratic King as the Son of God, and considered them as a prophecy 
of the Messiah; and had they admitted the Messianic claim of Christ, 
they would not have charged him with blasphemy when he called 
himself the Son of God. It is evident that Christ used the phrase, 
as already remarked, in a higher sense than that of the Old Testa- 
ment. It was the full revelation of the Old Testament idea. The 
ideal antitypical theocratic King is “the only begotten of the Father” 
(John i. 14). This only begotten Son is the Anointed One (Mait. i. 
16; Luke iii. 22; Acts iv. 26). 

The Messiahship of Jesus Christ pervades the teaching of the 
Apostles. Peter concluded his address on the day of Pentecost, 
“Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye crucified, both Lord and Christ” 
(Acts ii. 36).1 In his first epistle he writes: “Of which salvation 
the prophets have enquired and searched diligently, who prophesied 
of the grace that should come upon you: searching what or what 
manner of time the spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, 
when it testified beforehand of the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow ” (1 Pet. i. 10,11). Apollos “ mightily convinced 
the Jews, and that publicly, shewing by the Scriptures that Jesus was 
Christ ” (Acts xviii. 28). Paul, after his conversion, “confounded the 
Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is very Christ” 
(Acts ix. 22). The Gospels, too, are the biographies of the Messiah. 
Matthew begins, “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ” (Matt. 


1 “Christ” is the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew name “ Messiah.” 
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i. 1); Mark, “The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God” (Mark i. 1); Luke “set forth in order a declaration of those 
things which are most surely believed among us” (Luke i.1); and 
John begins his Gospel with the testimo..y of the Baptist to the 
Messiahship of Jesus (John i. 6-36). 

/ Jesus began his Messianic activity with the announcement that 
“the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. iv.17). This was the cen- 
tral point of his teaching. This announcement was a new revelation 
of God to his people, —a revelation that Jehovah himself was coming 
to them, in the person of the Messiah, to complete the theocracy, and 
thus fulfil the promises made to Israel. In the Messianic time, the 
ultimate aim of the divine purposes of salvation,-with respect to 
God’s people, is attained, and consequently the Messiah is the last 
and highest revelation of God./ “No man knoweth the Son but the 
Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him” (Matt. xi. 27). “No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him” (John i. 18). “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father” (John xiv. 9). “The brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of his person” (Heb. i. 3). “He 
who was manifested in the flesh” (1 Tim. iu. 16, R. V.). 

This Son of God— God manifested in the flesh, the Messiah — is 
the mediator of this last revelation of God to his people, inasmuch as 
it is through him it is made known, and the purpose of salvation 
accomplished. / 

God reveals himself in Christ in his highest love (John iii. 16); 
and this love finds its realization in the kingdom of God founded by 
the Messiah. Its members are the children of God, and they are 
taught to pray to God as their Father (Matt. vi. 8, 9). 

It has been already intimated that the idea of sonship is found in 
the Old Testament. But there it pertains to Israel, the theocratic 
people. The pious members of the Old Testament theocracy were 
assured of the fatherly love and care of God (Ps. ciii. 13); but we do 
not find among them the individual invocation of God as their Father. 
It is only in the New Testament that the paternal relation of God to 
his people is fully realized; and this realization is found in the com- 
pleted theocracy, —in the kingdom of the Messiah, — whose members 
are born “not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God” (John i. 13). “Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God” (John iii. 3). _ 
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As a necessary preparation for membership in the kingdom of God, 
Jesus called upon men to repent (Matt. iv. 17). Under the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation the prophets preached repentance, but they did 
not bestow the grace. “God exalted” Jesus “with his right hand to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and for- 
giveness of sins” (Acts v. 31, R. V.). In this way he laid the foun- 
dation of his kingdom. Repentance (werdvova) is the indispensable 
condition of entrance into it. This assumes that men are in a state 
of sin, that they have apostatized from God, and that a return to him 
can only be effected by a change of mind and will, and by a purpose 
to keep his commandments. This is the beginning of the kingdom of 
God in the soul. Its outward completion in the members of the king- 
dom is the “restitution of all things” (Acts iii, 21), when Christ 
“shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when 
he shall have put down all rule and all authority and power” (1 Cor. 
xv. 24). 

The Messianic activity of Jesus consisted not only in his teaching, 
but also in his doing! In this way, too, he revealed the Father. He 
went about doing good,—healing the sick, feeding the hungry, and 
delivering men from their bodily infirmities. To these miracles of 
healing he pointed as evidence that the Messiah had come (Matt. 
xi. 5). He also broke the power of Satan in this world. He foiled 
him in the temptation (Matt. iv. 1-11; Mark 1.13; Luke iv. 2-13); 
he cast out evil spirits, the emissaries of Satan’s kingdom (Matt. xii. 
26; Luke xi. 18); and gave his disciples the same power (Matt. x. 8). 
During his ministry on earth, Christ followed up his first victory over 
Satan; and the evil spirits recognized in him the Messiah (Mark 
i. 34, iii. 11), who had come to destroy them (Mark 1. 24; Matt. viii. 
29). In the expulsion of evil spirits by his disciples, he saw the 
overthrow of Satan’s power (Luke x. 17,18); but it was he who 
gave them that power (ver. 19). From this time — 


“The Old Dragon under ground 
Tn straiter limits bound, : 
Not half so far casts his usurpéd sway, 
And wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail.” 
Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity. 


1 Weiss’s Biblical Theology of the New Testament, vol. i. p. 94. 
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SECTION III. 


THE MESSIANIC PROPHECIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FULFILLED IN 
CHRIST. 


In the immediately preceding part of this treatise, the Messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament have been briefly considered! Our 
Lord affirms that these prophecies are fulfilled in him (Matt. xxvi. 54; 
Mark ix. 12; Luke xviii. 31-33, xxii. 37, xxiv. 27; John v. 39, 46). 
The Apostles teach the same thing (Acts ii. 16, 25; viii. 28-355. x. 43; 
xl. 23, 82; xxvi. 22, 23; 1 Pet. i. 11, and many other passages). 

The first promise (Gen. iii. 15) was fulfilled in the incarnation of 
the Logos (Matt. i. 20-25; Luke i. 31-35; ii. 7 seg.; John i. 14; Gal. 
iv. 4). Though the term “seed” in the original promise may be 
understood collectively, yet that does not preclude the idea of a con- 
crete personal unity that should be styled emphatically “the seed of 
the woman.”? This concrete personal unity was realized in Christ, 
who was born of a virgin by supernatural generation. 

The peculiar relationship of God to Shem (Gen. iv. 26) was fully 
realized only in Christ, who was descended from that patriarch. It 
was from the family of Shem that the promised salvation of man- 
kind was to proceed. For this reason, Jehovah, the author of salva- 
~ tion, was his covenant God. “Because Jehovah is the God of Shem, 
Shem will be the recipient of all the blessings of salvation which God, 
as Jehovah, bestows upon mankind.”? 

The promise to Abraham (Gen. xxii. 18; compare xii. 3; xiii. 15; 
xvii. 8) was fulfilled in Jesus Christ. The Apostle Paul says, “Now 
to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He saith not, 
And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is 
Christ” (Gal. iii. 16). 

The Apostle’s argument is that as these promises were given to the 
seed of Abraham, they were given also to Christ. Christ, indeed, is 
the seed of Abraham; this is evident from the singular form, “his 
seed,” being used. Some accuse the Apostle of adopting a rabbinical 
conceit, in forcing the meaning of the singular upon a collective noun, 
to serve an exegetical purpose. The Apostle probably meant no more 
than that instead of a collective noun, which is used also in the sin- 
gular (Gen. iv. 25), a regular plural might have been employed, had 
the prophecy been intended to convey strictly the idea of plurality, 


1 Part iii. 2 Part ii. p. 191. 3 Keil and Delitzsch, zz Joc. 
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and not that of unity. Apart from the Messianic promise, the nations 
did not depend, for blessing and prosperity, upon the descendants of 
Abraham more than upon those of any other great national founder. 
The prominence of Israel among the nations of the earth was due to 
the fact that they constituted the channel of salvation. “Salvation 
is of the Jews” (John iv. 22). 

The prophecy of Shiloh, the Peaceful One (Gen. xlix. 10), is fulfilled 
in him who “is our peace” (Eph. ii. 14). He, his person, is our 
peace. The article before e¢pjvn marks it as well known. The allu- 
sion to passages in prophecy is unmistakable (see Mic. v. 5; Isa. ix. 
6; li 7; li 5; Zech. ix. 10; Ps. Ixxi.). As our peace, he makes 
both, Jews and Gentiles, one (Gal. 11. 14). May this be under- 
stood as a fulfilment of the prediction, “and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be” (and to him is the obedience of the 
nations)? (Gen. xlix. 10.) 

Christ was the “prophet like unto Moses” (Deut. xvui. 15-19). 
“Then those men, when they had seen the miracle that Jesus did, 
said, This is of a truth that prophet that should come into the world” 
(John vi. 14). | 

It is evident that this prediction (Deut. xviii. 15-19) was under- 
stood, in the time of our Saviour, as relating to one distinguished 
Prophet, and not a succession of inferior prophets. The Apostle 
Peter so applies it in Acts iii. 22-24; and Stephen also in Acts vil. 
37. Philip, too, evidently alludes to Deut. xviii. 15-19, when he 
says, “We have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph” (John 1. 
45), It would be difficult to refer Philip’s words to any other 
Messianic prediction in the writings of Moses. 

The Messiah was to be a priest (Ps. ex. 4; Zech. vi. 13). Jesus 
Christ is our “great high priest, that is passed into the heavens” 
(Heb. iv. 14). “Thou art a priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek” Heb. v. 5, 6, 10; vii). “Christ being come an high 
priest of good things to come, by a greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, that is to say not of this building; 
neither by the blood of goats, and calves, but by his own blood he 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us” (Heb. ix. 11, 12). 

The Messiah was also to be a king (2 Sam. vii. 12-16; Ps. ii; 
ex; Hos. ili, 5; Zech. ix. 9). Pilate asked Jesus: “Art thou a 
king then?” “Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am aking. To 
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this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth” (John xviii. 37). “And Pilate 
wrote a title, and put it on the cross. And the writing was, JEsus 
oF NAZARETH THE KING OF THE JEWS” (John xix. 19). “ Blessed 
be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord: peace in heaven, 
and glory in the highest” (Luke xix. 38). “And from Jesus Christ, 
who is the faithful witness, and the first begotten of the dead, and 
the prince of the kings of the earth” (Rev. i. 5). 

It is unnecessary to extend this topic. It is sufficient to say, in 
general terms, that the Old Testament, as a pre-announcement of 
salvation, and a preparation for it, found its goal in Christ. Its 
typical institutions were “a shadow of good things to come” (Heb. 
x. 1); “but the body is of Christ” (Col. i. 17). “* The law was 
our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ” (Gal. iii. 24). “Christ 
is the end of the law” (Rom. x. 4). He is the fulfilment of its 
spiritual essential import. 


SECTION IV. 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND OF THE MESSIAH. 


THE word Bacircla (kingdom) is used in Greek to designate the 
dignity, power, form, and administration of government as well as 
the country, or region, over which a king reigns.! 

Jesus is designated King (GacvXevs) ; in the first instance, “ King 
of the Jews” (Matt. ii. 2; Mark xv. 2, 9, 12,18, 26; Luke xxiii. 3, 
37, 38;-John xviii. 39; xix. 3, 14, 15, 19, 21); again, “King of 
Israel” (Mark xv. 32; John i. 50; xii. 13; compare Luke i. 32, 33) ; 
“and the prince of the kings of the earth” (Rev. i. 5). 

The designation of King was given to Christ by his disciples, be- 
cause they believed that he was the promised Messiah, and that 
the Old Testament prophecies respecting the theocracy were fulfilled, 
or to be fulfilled, in him (Is. ix. 6, 7; Dan. vii. 14; Ezek. xxxiv. 23; 
xxxvii. 24; Jer. xxxili. 15; Zech. ix. 9; compare Matt. xxi. 5; 
John xii. 15). The Jews expected their Messiah to establish a 
temporal kingdom, which some of them attempted to carry into 
effect (John vi. 15). This expectation explains the question put to 


1 See Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon Greek; also Grimm’s Clavis Novi 
Testamenti. 
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him by his disciples after his resurrection: “Lord, wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” (Acts i. 6). They still 
entertained their carnal views, which the day of Pentecost dispelled. 

Our Saviour said to Pilate: “My kingdom is not of this world” 
(John xviii. 36). He was the Messiah, — the anointed of the Father, 
— who was sent to carry out God’s purpose of redemption. For this 
end, God “ put all things under his feet, and gave him to be head 
over all things to the church” (Eph. i. 22). The Messiah, as Medi- 
ator and King, will restore the normal condition between God and 
the world (1 Cor. xv. 24; Rev. xi. 15). 

There are two modes of expression used in the Gospels to denote 
the New Testament form of the theocracy. These are the “kingdom 
of God” and “the kingdom of Heaven” (literally, Heavens). The 
expression “kingdom of heaven” is peculiar to Matthew. The two 
expressions are synonymous, as the following passages prove: 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. v. 3). “Blessed be ye poor; for yours is the kingdom of 
God” (Luke vi. 20). “It is given unto you to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xiii.11). “Unto you it is given to 
know the mystery of the kingdom of God” (Mark iv. 11). 

A comparison of Matt. xvi. 28 with Luke ix. 27 will prove that 
“the kingdom of God” and “the kingdom of the Son of man” are 
the same. The former passage reads: “ Verily I say unto you, there 
be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom ;” the latter: “But I tell 
you of a truth, there be some standing here, which shall not taste of 
death, till they see the kingdom of God.” 

Dr. Campbell is of the opinion that the phrase “the kingdom of 
heaven” should be rendered “reign of heaven,” when it refers to the 
dispensation of grace brought into the world by the gospel; and 

—~— “kingdom of heaven,” when it refers to a state of future felicity.1 

Such a distinction is unnecessary, since Christ’s kingdom is not a 
divided one, either,as to its relation to its subjects or to its sphere. 
When sinners are born again they are translated into the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son (Col. i. 13). Their citizenship is in heaven (Phil. iii. 
20, R. V.). Christ’s kingdom embraces both heaven and earth, time 
and eternity. 

The kingdom of the Messiah does not belong to, or manifest itself 


1 The Four Gospels, Translated, &c., by George Campbell, D.D., F.R.S. Boston: 
Published by W. Wells, and Thomas B. Wait & Co., 1811. 
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with, the present organism of the world. So far as it is connected 
with the present, it bears the same relation to its form in the future 
that Christ on earth bore to the same Christ “sitting upon the throne 
of his glory” (Matt. xxv. 31), and bearing the title of King (ver, 34, 40). 
He is termed “King of kings and Lord of lords” (Rev. xvii. 14, 
xix. 16), not merely to describe his power (Rev. i. 5), but as victorious 
over all powers (Rev. xi. 17; Dan. 11. 35, 45; vii. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 25). 

The Jews conceived the Messianic kingdom to be the completion 
of the theocracy under the form of the national commonwealth... In 
this form it had been predicted by their prophets. Its coming was 
expected by those in Israel who were looking for redemption (Luke 
ii, 38). Simeon was waiting “for the consolation of Israel” (ver. 25); 
“and it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost that he should not 
see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ” (ver, 26), 

The proclamation of its nearness (Matt. iv. 17) assumes that its 
coming was expected after the lapse of an appointed time; and Jesus 
announces that this time has elapsed (Mark i. 15); and makes this 
the historical central point of his teaching. He nowhere expressly 
says what this kingdom is, but regards the idea as one familiar to the 
people. The proclamation of it was a message of joy; Jesus preached 
“the gospel of the kingdom of God” (Mark i. 14). 

This gospel contained no new theology. It was the fulfilment of 

‘the promises made to the fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; to Moses, 
David, and the prophets of Israel. Jesus acknowledged the revelation 
of God in the Old Testament, and said that he came not “to destroy 
the law, or the prophets, but to fulfil” (Matt. v.17), Old Testament 
prophecy was involved in him personally, and by him it was evolved. 
“The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy ” (Rey. xix. 10). 

The kingdom of God on earth came in the person of Jesus Christ. 
He had no sooner entered upon his ministry than he began to exer- 
cise his kingly power by working miracles, which furnished proofs of 
his control over both the natural and the spiritual worlds. He per- 

formed miracles of healing (Matt. xi. 5); he calmed the raging of the 
waves by a word (Mark iv. 39); he forgave sins (Matt. ix. 2); he raised 
the dead (John xi. 43, 44); and cast out evil spirits, which, he said, 
was a proof that the kingdom of God had come (Matt. xii. 28). 

His mission was to realize this kingdom in Israel. He was sent to 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt. xv. 24), some of whom 
were in the kingdom (Matt. xi. 11), and others were entering (ver. 12; 
xxi. 31). 
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The realization of the kingdom of God began when Jesus had 
gathered a company of followers around him. He said to the Phar- 
isees, “The kingdom of God is within [among] you” (Luke xvii. 21)? 
It did not consist in external pomp and dominion over the world 
(ver. 20). That was a Satanic idea. It did not consist in meat and 
drink, nor in any temporal good; but in “righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiv. 17). Christ’s disciples were 
exhorted to seek this kingdom (Matt. vi. 33), and to pray for its com- 
ing (ver. 10). This implies that, though it exists in his. followers, it 
is not yet perfectly realized in them. “They are subjects of the 
kingdom of God only inasmuch as they strive to realize it, and are, in 
virtue of their faith in him as the Messiah, convinced that this striv- 
ing will attain its goal.” ? 

There are some who postpone the establishment of the kingdom of 
Christ until, according to their view, he comes to reign personally on 
earth. It is said that the Scriptures connect the royal authority of 
Christ with the house of Israel, the throne of David, and the city 
of Jerusalem, and that the present facts do not confirm the Scripture 
statements. These statements, they say, must be realized in the 
establishment of a visible kingdom, with a visible king and throne, 
with a visible centre of empire at Jerusalem. One of the writers of 
this class of interpreters separates the kingdom of God and the 
Church. He contrasts them instead of identifying them, and thinks 
this “is a great step toward the removing of the claim that this king- 
dom is already set up in the world.” 3 

This view separates Christ’s mediatorial offices. He is now acting 
in the capacity of a prophet, and discharging the functions of a priest ; 
if he does not exercise kingly power Peter was mistaken when he 
said, “ Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins” 
(Acts v. 31). If Christ is not exercising kingly power, what did he 
mean when he said to his disciples, “ All power is given unto me in 
heaven and earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations,” etc.? (Matt. 
xxviii. 18, 19.) What does Paul mean when he says, “And hath 
put all things under his feet, and gave [not will give] him to be head 
over all things to the Church”? (Eph. i. 22.) Nothing is more certain 


1 As Christ was speaking to the Pharisees, among is a better rendering than within. 
’Evros is used in the sense of among in Xen. Anab. i. 10, 3. 

2 Weiss’s Biblical Theology of the New Testament, vol. i. p. 69. 

3 Premillennial Essays, pp. 186-196. Chicago: F. H. Revell, 1879. 
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than that Christ is acknowledged in the New Testament to be a king. 
The whole multitude of the disciples hailed him king (Luke xix. 38). 
He tacitly acknowledged to Pilate that he is a king, and said, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world” (John xviii. 36). 

Christ being a king, where does he exercise his kingly authority ? 
On the premillennial theory, it is difficult to answer this question. 
The writer in the “Premillennial Essays” already referred to says: 
“Without doubt, the kingdom of God and the Church are in a few 
cases used figuratively; but even then one is never put for the 
other.” 4 

A few pages in advance the same author states: “ Some have been 
embarrassed to reconcile the text ‘My kingdom is not of this world’ 
with the doctrine that Christ’s kingdom is to bé in this*world. There 
is no conflict between them. The Church of Christ is not of this 


world, but it is 7m thisworld. And there is not a hint that the Church. 


will ever be transferred elsewhere.” * The writer here removes the 
embarrassment by identifying the Church and the kingdom, else he 
has not removed it at all. Such a kingdom as the premillennialists 
expect to be set up must be of this world; for it is the kingdom of 
Israel restored. The same author says: “The Messianic kingdom 
would be incomplete if that good which the pious Jew anticipated — 
a glorious kingdom on earth— were left out, as, thank God, it will 
not be.”® “The true attitude of the Church must be one of a 
ancy of the coming kingdom.” 4 

In the same way the Jews, who rejected the Messiah (and who 
still expect his coming), reasoned. They expected him to establish 
a visible kingdom, with a visible throne, at Jerusalem, the visible 
centre of empire; and because their expectation was not realized, 
they rejected Christ, who was the Messiah foretold by their prophets. 
They were more logical than the premillennialists, who believe that 
Christ has come, and at the same time adopt the Jewish literalistic 
interpretation of Messianic prophecy. « 

If Christ has not set up a kingdom, is he now a king? He cannot 
be a king without a kingdom. If he is not a king, then why does 
the Church worship him as her King and Head, as her Lawgiver, by 
whose authority she was constituted, and by whom she is governed ? 
The Church has no king but Christ. She is his visible kingdom on 
earth. 


1 Premillennial Essays, p. 196. 2 Tb. p. 199. 
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The kingdom of God has been set up. Its form is the visible 
Church. Its subjects are those who believe the gospel and obey its 
precepts. Its territory is the world (Matt. xiii. 38; Mark xvi. 15), 
which, by the spiritual conquests of the gospel, will be brought into 
“obedience to the faith” (Rom. i. 5). 

Christ taught his actual kingship and the establishment of his 
kingdom as a completed fact. He commenced his own preaching by 
saying, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. iv. 17). 
The verb rendered “is at hand” is not in the present tense, and does 
not, therefore, denote the proximate future ; but it is in the perfect 
tense, and places the kingdom of heaven in continuity with the Old 
Testament theocracy. He plainly intimated that the kingdom of 
heaven had begun; that it had taken the Jews by surprise and found 
them unprepared (Matt. xii. 28); that from the days of John the 
Baptist until his time it suffered violence, and that the violent took 
it by force (Matt. xi. 12); that it was to be taken from the Jews and 
given to “a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof” (Matt. xxi. 43). 
Our Saviour speaks of the kingdom of heaven as a place, or condition, 
into which men were entering in his time (Matt. xxi. 31; xxiii. 13). 
It is spoken of as a present attainable possession (Matt. vi. 33). 
Christ gave the keys of it to Peter (Matt. xvi. 19), by which we un- 
derstand, primarily, the opening of the door of the Church to Jews 
and Gentiles. The keys of an establishment imply its actual exist- 
ence. They certainly imply the existence of the kingdom in the time 
of Peter. Our Saviour says: “ Verily I say unto you, there be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death till they see the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom” (Matt. xvi. 28). Whatever these words 
may mean, there can be only one opinion respecting the time of their 
fulfilment. It was to be within the lifetime of some of those who 
were standing with our Saviour when he uttered them. 

He commanded his Apostles and the Seventy to proclaim that 
“the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. x. 7; Mark iii. 14; 
Luke vi. 13; x. 1-1€); and he endowed them with power to work 
miracles (Matt. x. 8). Christ began his kingdom by making disciples 
of his countrymen; but when he ascended to heaven he commanded 
his Apostles, by virtue of his kingly power, to make disciples of all 
nations (Matt. xxviii. 19). The Father hath given him power over 
all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as he hath given 
him (John xvii. 2). 

The Apostles, as instructed, taught Christ’s actual kingship. The 
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Holy Ghost sent down from heaven was a dispensation of his royal 
bounty (Acts ii 33). “The signs following” (Mark xvi. 20) the 
preaching of the Word were exhibitions of his kingly power.“ When 
he ascended up on high he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto 
men. ... And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ” (Eph. iv. 8-12). These were acts of kingly power 
put forth in the administration of the Church. 

This kingdom is to increase until it fill the whole earth (Dan. i il, 44), 
Its extension is beautifully illustrated by parables in Matthew xiii. 
18-50. The parable of the sower teaches that its success depends 
upon the condition of men’s hearts, just as the success of the husband- 
man depends upon the nature of the soil to which he commits the 
seed. The parable of the leaven illustrates the unseen power and 
efficacy of the gospel transforming and renewing the mind, heart, and 
life. The parable of the mustard-seed depicts the conquering power 
of the gospel. These parables, therefore, aptly describe the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of heaven under the New Testament, its exten- 
sive power, and dynamic force. The sower is the Son of man, the 
field is the world, and the good seed are the children of the kingdom 
(Matt. xiii. 38), who are “the salt of the earth, the light of the world” 
~ (Matt. v. 13, 14). 

The kingdom of God is, in its true idea, a kingdom of regenerate 
persons (John iii. 3), and of spiritual gifts (1 Cor. xii.). In regenera- 
tion a new character is produced, and from this source sanctification 
proceeds, which is the development of this new character, by which 
the individual is built up into a personal and living temple of the 
Holy Ghost (2 Cor. vi. 16; Rom. viii. 9,10). There is a continual 
dying unto sin, and a continual rising to newness of life (Rom. vi.). 
The kingdom of God, in its subject aspect, is realized in the personal 
perfection of its members (Matt. v. 48). 

The kingdom of God, as has been already intimated, has its out- 
ward form in the Christian Church, —~a religious community consist- 
ing of those who profess their faith in Jesus Christ. But this outward 
form is not identical with the kingdom in extent. The Church is 
both visible and invisible. It is visible so far as it has a historical 
institution bearing witness to the world of the truth of Christianity, 
and using the means of grace—the Word and sacraments — ap- 
pointed by Christ for the edification and spiritual nurture of its 
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members. . It “is invisible in so far as it is the fellowship of the 
saints, —a fellowship, not merely of known, but of true believers, 
scattered among all nations, in all ages, in all conditions and posi- 
tions, who, however separated by time and space, nevertheless con- 
stitute one spiritual, mystical body. The Church is invisible in so 
far as it is a kingdom of invisible powers and gracious activities, 
which constitute its organism, and bring it to the fulness of Christ, 
to the fulness of him who filleth all in all (Eph. i. 23). The Church 
is invisible in so far as Christ its head is invisible.”! This invisible 
Church is co-extensive with the kingdom. 

The objective aspect and subjective character of the kingdom are 
exhibited in the parables contained in Matthew, chapter xiii. ; and 
Christ evidently intended that the kingdom should assume a visible 
form in the world, become a regularly constituted society, a deposi- 
tory of moral and spiritual agencies for the conversion of the world 
(Matt. xvi. 18, 19; xviii. 17,18). He did not settle the constitution 
of the Church; he appointed no external regulations, but left these 
to his Apostles,— whom he probably instructed in such matters 
during the forty days between his resurrection and ascension (Acts 1. 
3). This Messianic Church, organized by his Apostles, is the earthly 
realization of the kingdom of God,—the ideal and completion of 
the Jewish theocracy. 

The kingdom of God is completed in heaven. It was founded at 
the first advent of the Messiah ; and it attains its full development at 
his second, when he shall deliver “up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father” (1 Cor. xv. 24). It begins, in its subjective aspect, with re- 
pentance (meTavoia), in being born again (John iii. 3); it advances 
with the sanctification of the regenerate; and it is completed when 
all the elect shall be made perfect in holiness and see God as he is 
(1 John iii. 2). Then the saints shall reign with Christ in the regen- 
eration (7advyyeveoia), of which the being born again is the root and 
principle. Then “the times of the restitution of all things” (Acts iii. 
21), described in the twenty-first chapter of the Revelation of Saint 
John, are fulfilled. “ And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for 
the first heaven and the first earth were passed away; and there was 
no more sea. And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband. And I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and 


1 Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics, p. 346. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1866. 
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they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them, and 
be their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away ” (Rev. xxi. 1-4). 


SECTION V. 
THE RELATION OF THE MESSIANIC KINGDOM TO THE WORLD: 


Tue kingdom of Christ is not of this world (John xviii. 36) ; but it 
is im it, as a city set on a hill, which cannot be hid (Matt. v. 14). 
The purpose of setting up this kingdom is the restoration of our 
apostate and rebellious world to obedience to its Lord and King. “I 
have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in right- 
eousness, and shall not return, that unto me every knee shall bow, 
every tongue shall swear” (Is. xlv. 23). 

The earth is Jehovah’s (Ex. xix. 5). “ All the ends of the earth 
shall remember and turn unto the Lord: and all the kindreds of the 
nations shall worship before thee. For the kingdom is the Lord’s: 
and he is the governor among the nations” (Ps. xxii. 27, 28). Be- 
cause he is the Creator of the world, he is its King; and all nations 
owe him obedience. 

In his character of Creator and King, he reveals himself to man- 
kind in his Word, and in his works. But “when men knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but became 
vain in their imaginations and their foolish heart was darkened” 
(Rom. i°21). “ Wherefore God also gave them up” (ver. 24). 

Out of this apostate world God chose a nation to be to him a 
peculiar treasure above all people, a kingdom of priests, and a holy 
nation (Ex. xix. 5, 6). By means of this nation— Israel — God was 
to be universally known and acknowledged; by their means his 
kingdom was to be set up among all the nations of the world. 

But Israel apostatized and belied their vocation. Instead of testi- 
fying for the true God among the heathen, through them “the name 
of God was blasphemed among the Gentiles” (Rom. ii. 24). 

Jehovah delivered up his people to the heathen powers, who car- 
ried them into exile. Thus the judgment fell upon Israel, and the 
Gentiles triumphed over the people of God. But God’s purpose of 
redemption through Israel was not frustrated. He inflicted judg- 
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ments upon the heathen powers for their pride and arrogance. They 
had been God’s instruments in fulfilling his counsels ; but they were 
actuated by ambition, vain-glory, and the desire of conquest. The 
persecuting heathen powers are destroyed; and the remnants of the 
nations preserved from judgment, being incorporated with the rem- 
nant of the people of God, “the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ ” (Rev. xi. 15). 

There is an antagonism between the kingdom of the Messiah and 
the kingdoms of this world. An inherent contrariety of spirit reveals 
itself in their history, and in the prophecies concerning them. 

These promises are of great variety and compass. Some of them 
are of a general, and others of a specific and determinate nature. 
Those of the former class become prominent in the time of David, 
when the promise made to Abraham assumed a distinctly personal 
shape in David’s line. In this line the kingdom was to be es- 
tablished forever (2 Sam. vii. 16). Accordingly, with David the 
kingly character of the Messiah holds a conspicuous place. His 
kingdom is to gain the final ascendency over all the rival powers 
and kingdoms of the world (Ps. lxxu. 8). His right to rule over 
the nations is alike absolute and universal; and however resisted 
for a time, his authority will be established < the ov erthrow of all 
opposing power (Psalms ii, cx.). 

The prophets depict, as the natural result of the inherent antipathy 
of the world to the kingdom of the Messiah, the deathlike struggle for 
the mastery on the part of the world, and the sure and glorious tri- 
umph of the King of kings. “He that sitteth in the heavens 
laughs” at their puny efforts to dethrone him. He dashes them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel (Ps. ii. 4, 9). 

In regard to these prophecies of a general character, many of them 
belong to past struggles of Messiah’s kingdom against the powers of 
the world, and do not relate directly to its absolute completeness and 
universality, which are still future. We find their fulfilment in the 
world’s history ; and this inspires us with the hope that those proph- 
ecies relating to the future consummation of the kingdom “of God 
shall also assuredly be accomplished. 

We cannot tell what difficulties may arise to oppose the progress 
of Christ’s kingdom ; but neither can we tell what Divine power may 
be displayed, and what favorable circumstances may arise to advance 
the cause of truth and righteousness. The result is very distinctly 
foretold in those prophecies, which are of a general character; but 
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the relation of the kingdoms of the world individually to the Messi- 
anic kingdom is not particularly pointed out. These kingdoms are 
spoken of as antagonistic to the kingdom of God, and destined to be 
destroyed. “The Lord will smite all the people that have fought 
against Jerusalem ; their flesh shall consume away while they stand 
upon their feet, and their eyes shall consume away in their holes, 
and their tongue shall consume away in their mouth” (Zech. xiv. 
12). “The nation and the kingdom that will not serve thee shall 
perish ” (Is. lx. 12). 

It is intimated that some of the world-powers will renounce their 
hostility and turn to God. The Psalmist says: “Princes shall come 
out of Egypt; Ethiopia shall haste to stretch out her hands to God. 
Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth; O sing fraises unto the 
Lord” (Ps. Ixviil. 31, 32, R. V.). “Kings shall be thy nursing 
fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers: they shall bow down 
to thee with their faces, and lick the dust of thy feet ; and thou shalt 
know that I am the Lord, and they that wait for me shall not be 
ashamed” (Is. xlix. 23). “And strangers shall build up thy walls, 
and their kings shall minister unto thee ; for in my wrath I smote 
thee, but in my favor have I had mercy on thee. Thy gates also 
shall be open continually; they shall not be shut day nor night; 
that men may bring unto thee the wealth of the nations, and their 
- kings led with them” (Is. lx. 10, 11, R. V.) Hence, the destruction 
of some of the hostile kingdoms may have been, and may still be; by 
submission to God. They have turned from their hostile attitude 
to his Church, and become Christian. 

We turn now to the more specific class of prophecies of Daniel, 
and in the Apocalypse. 

The prophecies in the Book of Daniel are found in the second and 
seventh chapters. The second chapter contains Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision of the great image, with Daniel’s interpretation of it; the 
seventh, the dream and vision of Daniel himself. The two visions 
- relate to the same object, but differ in the manner of presenting it. 
This difference has its foundation in the relative position and dis- 
similar character of the parties who had the visions. The vision of 
Nebuchadnezzar presents the external aspect of the world-monarchies, 
and that of Daniel, the internal. The heathen monarch had a vision 
of the kingdoms of this world and of the kingdom of the Messiah, as 
they appear to the carnal eye, which looks at appearances rather than 
realities. The prophet of God saw things as they really are, and pene- 
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trated into the actual nature of the kingdoms of this world. These 
were ambitious of triumph, brutish, full of lust and rapine; but 
Messiah’s kingdom is like — 


‘<A stone that shall to pieces dash 
All monarchies besides throughout the world.” + 


The idea expressed by the colossal image of human form which 
Nebuchadnezzar saw in vision is that of the world fused together into 
a mighty empire. The component parts of the image are significant 
and appropriate symbols of the successive world-monarchies that as- 
pired to become universal kingdoms. 

The emblem of the kingdom of the Messiah is a stone “cut out of 
the mountain without hands” (Dan. ii. 45). This may appear a very 
inappropriate representation of the kingdom of God, which is spiritual 
and instinct with life. But to convey the ideas of overwhelming 
power and force, and also of indestructibility, what more appropriate 
symbol can there be than a stone? This stone “smote the image 
upon his feet that were of iron and clay, and brake them to pieces. 
Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken 
to pieces together, and became like the chaff of the summer threshing- 
floors; and the wind carried them away, that no place was found for 
them: and the stone that smote the image became a great mountain, 
and filled the whole earth” (Dan. ii. 34, 35). 

In the seventh chapter Daniel received a revelation on the same 
subject. The difference of character between Nebuchadnezzar’s vision 
and that of Daniel, as already intimated, explains the difference of 
the images. In Nebuchadnezzar’s vision, they are taken from the 
sphere of the inanimate; in that of Daniel, from that of the animate 
world. The king saw things from without; the prophet, from within. 
To the former, the world-power appeared as a colossal human figure, 
composed of various metals, and the kingdom of God as a stone; to 
the latter, the kingdoms of the world appeared as savage beasts of 
great physical strength, but of a nature inferior to the human. The 
essential nature of the world-kingdoms is symbolized by the beasts 
of Daniel’s vision. They are cruel and rapacious, governed by the 
instincts of the animal nature. They are roused into activity by 
the ery, “ Arise, devour much flesh” (Dan. vii. 5). 

The kingdom of God takes the place of these kingdoms of the world 
in the person of the Son of man. “I saw in the night visions,” says the 


1 Paradise Regained, book iv., lines 148-150. 
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prophet, “and, behold, one like the Son of man came with the clouds 
of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him 
near before him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should serve him: 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed” (Dan. vii. 13, 14). 

The “Son of man” is not, as some suppose, the people of Israel ; 
for they did not come “ with the clouds of heaven” —a phrase which 
clearly intimates that he came from heaven. It is a designation ap- 
plied by Christ to himself,in his conversation with Nicodemus: “And 
no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven._,And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must: the Son of man 
be lifted up” (John ili. 13, 14; compare vi. 53; Matt. xvi. 13, and 
xxiv. 37, 39, 44). The expression, “Son of man,” therefore, desig- 
nates the Messiah. Auberlen remarks : — 


“Tt is quite in keeping with the universal horizon of Daniel’s prophecy, 
that Messiah is not designated as the Son of David, but, in general, as the 
Son of man; no more as king of Israel only, but as king of the world. The 
prophetic burden has returned to its original extent, as it was in the Prote- 
vangel in Paradise. There, as now again here, all mankind — humanity — 


- was within the field of prophecy.” } 


The views exhibited in the Apocalypse of Daniel, concerning the 
kingdom of the Messiah in its relation to the kingdoms of the world, 
reappear in the Apocalypse of St. John. In the latter we have pre- 
sented to our view the Ancient of Days on the throne, with the Son 
of man (as the Lamb) “in the midst of the throne and of the four 
living creatures, and in the midst of the elders” (Rev. v. 6-14). In 
Daniel the Ancient of Days sits with his assessors in judgment, to 
judge the beasts, — the world-powers ; and the Son of man comes to 
him, with the clouds of heaven, and receives dominion, and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages should serve him 
(vii. 9-14) : in Revelation we have an ideal representation of the same 
thing (v. 6-14). Both these scenes represent. God as dealing judicially 
with a wicked, rebellious world; for in Daniel “the beast was slain,” 
and the rest of the beasts had their dominion taken away (Dan. vii. 
11, 12); and in Revelation, out of the throne proceeded lightnings 
and thunderings (Rev. iv. 5), the signs of coming wrath. The whole 


1 On Daniel and Revelation, p. 41. Andover: W.. F. Draper, 1857. 
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‘ends, as in Daniel (Dan. vii. 22), with the destruction of the beast, 
and with the saints possessing the kingdom (Rev. xxi.). 

It is not the intention of the writer to notice in detail the common 
agreement and the characteristic differences of the Book of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse of Saint John. They are precisely such as might 
be expected from the one theme of which they treat, and from the 
different positions which they occupy in relation to it. Daniel sees 
from afar, and gives the result; Saint John, occupying a nearer point of 
view, gives us an outline of the struggle between the world-power and 
the kingdom of the Messiah, and its final issue in the complete triumph 
of him who sits on the white horse, wears a crown, and goes forth 
conquering and to conquer (Rev. vi. 2). The Book of Daniel speaks 
of the Son of man coming with the clouds of heaven (Dan. vii. 13) ; the 
Apocalypse speaks of the kingdom and coming of Christ. The beasts 
of Daniel rise out of the sea (Dan. vii. 3), the seething, surging mass 
of mankind ; the beast, with seven heads and ten horns, of the Apoca- 
lypse, rises also out of the sea (Rev. xii. 1). This beast received 
power from the dragon, which “stood before the woman which was 
ready to be delivered, for to devour her child as soon as it was born” 
(Rev. xii. 4). This woman was “clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars” (ver. 1). 
She appears in heaven (ver. 1) —in the same blissful and elevated 
region with her Divine Head; for there her citizenship is, as well as 
his (Phil. iii. 20). Not only so, but her condition is in full accord- 
ance with her place; she is clothed with the sun, — the grand luminary 
of heaven, and the uniform emblem of a truly divine and celestial 
glory, as contrasted with the darkness and corruption of the world. 
Ideally, therefore, the Church has heaven’s light and glory for her 
own: “Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee” (Is. lx. 1).1 

Here there is no “essential, but only a relative, change in the sym- 
bol; the human form is retained for the new prospective delineation 
of the Church, but the female, not the male, type of the human. 
Taken complexly, the human still makes up the representation of the 
kingdom, but as the kingdom now falls into two parts, so does the 
symbol which represents it: Christ, the Son of man, the male son 
(uiov appeva) (Rev. xii. 5), as he is called to denote the perfection of 
His manly nature, and the Church the woman; the one the antithesis 
to the dragon, and the other to the beast.” ? 


1 Fairbairn on Prophecy, p. 321. 2 Tb. 319. 
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Enough has been said to show the nature of the world-power, and 
its relation to the kingdom of the Messiah. It is earthly, cruel, bestial 
in its nature; and in relation to the Divine kingdom, it is directly 
antagonistic. The kingdom of the Son of man, on the other hand, is 
its antithesis. It is heavenly in its origin, humane in its character, 
and elevating in its influences. It raises man to his high-born and 
fair original. This it effects by moral and spiritual agencies. Its 
victories are not achieved by the“ battle of the warrior, and garments 
rolled in blood” (Is. ix. 5), but by the power of the Holy Spirit (Zech. 
iv. 6), by the submission of the heart to God. Its King shall send 
the rod of his strength out of Zion, and rule in the midst of his 
enemies (Ps. cx. 2). This King, as Mediator, is exalted above all 
other kings, powers, and dominions, and he"wields Tis power for the 
good of his Church (Eph. i. 22). He is “ Faithful and True, and in 
righteousness doth he judge and make war” (Rev. xix. 11). To him 
every tongue shall confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father (Phil. ii. 11). 

The influence of the kingdom of the Messiah, the Son of man, the 
God-man, upon the minds and hearts of men, can be easily conceived, 
prior to any induction of facts in relation to it. The very idea of the 
God-man, which is the central idea of Christianity, has a tendency to 
elevate man, and to incite him to noble actions; for it represents 
- heaven in such close sympathy and communion with earth as to make 
us feel that our world, instead of being a deserted province of God’s 
empire, is the object of his kindest and most condescending regard. 
This feeling throws a sheen over everything around us. It adds a 
fairer tint to the flower, a richer charm to the landscape, a loftier ele- 
vation to the mountain, and a brighter radiance to the stars. This is 
no fancy. Every one not utterly imbruted has felt, when he walks 
forth into the varied field of nature, this ethereal influence. Whence 
comes it? Not altogether from earth. It comes from the conviction 
of the sympathy of heaven with our-world, and from the hope engen- 
dered by this sympathy. Let the thought take possession of the mind 
that there is no such sympathy, and where is the beauty of earth’s 
fairest scenes? Where is their power to charm? Is it in matter? 
Unless we see in it the evidence of benevolent design, of sympathiz- 
ing spirit, its power to delight the soul is gone. 

But apart from the doctrine of the God-man, and of his dominion 
over the earth, what evidence have we of a deep and lasting sympathy 
on the part of heaven with earth? What other doctrine sets forth so 
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prominently the existence of a personal God, our Father, our Brother, 
and our Friend? What other so full of hope that a world which was 
once the abode of that Brother and Friend —a world which He came 
to redeem — will never be forgotten, will be watched over with un- 
ceasing care, until the new heaven and the new earth shall appear, 
when it shall become the habitation of righteousness and peace ? 
This hope has been the guiding star which, more or less dimly per- 
ceived, has led the world to its present advanced stage of civilization ; 
and all the efforts contributing to this have been put forth by those 
nations that hold the doctrine of the God-man. Advance is found 
among no others. Universal history and their own monuments prove 
that the tendency of pagan nations is downward. Among such 
nations few attempts have been made to reform men, and all that 
have been made, apart from Christianity, have failed. The Moham- 
medan, or Unitarian, form of civilization, once so wide and powerful, 
has been gradually restricted and weakened. At one time it threatened 
to extinguish the whole Christian civilization both of Asia and Europe; 
but now it is ready to be absorbed by the advancing forces of Chris- 
tianity. The nations under its sway do not advance. They are becom- 
ing feeble and effete. The only nations that exhibit signs of progress 
are those among which the doctrine of the God-man is believed; and 
those are the most prosperous and powerful among which it is not 
only believed, but practically received as the only doctrine that gives 
hope to lost sinners, and affords a guarantee for the regeneration of 
the world. We perceive its influence upon legislation. It has com- 
menced a new era to serve as a reckoning of time, in dating all docu- 
ments, both public and private. They all refer to the year of our 
salvation, or of our Lord. It has abolished cruel and sanguinary laws, 
and suggested the enactment of others tending to promote the best 
interests of humanity. It has founded institutions to relieve human 
suffering, to dispel ignorance and diffuse knowledge. It is interwoven 
with the most beautiful thoughts of literature; it forms the inspira- 
tion of the loftiest poetry, and pervades the highest creations of genius. 
It extends throughout the whole range of thought, and pervades the 
sphere of all mental activity. It is the only principle of true progress, 
and the only condition of the highest civilization. It is the essential 
element of both individual and social elevation, and of political sta- 
bility. The stream of life that flows from Jesus Christ carries with it 
fertility and verdure. It makes the wilderness and the solitary place 
glad, and the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose (Is. xxxv. 1). 
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This glorious consummation is accomplished by the King who 
reigns in righteousness (Is. xxxii. 1). The colossal empires of the 
world crumble before him, and become like the “chaff of the summer 
threshing-floors” (Dan. 11. 35). He conquers by love. He triumphs 
by the cross, which will ever continue to be the symbol and the pledge 
of victory. 


SECTION VI. 
THE FUTURE OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


THE wandering Jew is the type of his people. Since the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the Jews have been “wanderers among the nations” 
(Hos. ix. 17). Their present condition is a witness to the truth of 
the prophecy : “The children of Israel shall abide many days with- 
out king, and without prince, and without sacrifice, and without 
pillar, and without ephod or teraphim” (Hos, i. 4, R. V.). They are 
not Jews in the theocratic sense; for what is Judaism without a 
divinely instituted sanctuary, sacrifice, priest, and theocracy? They are 
not pagans, for they have no temple dedicated to an idol. Their zeal 
for God is not according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). The law and the 
prophets are rendered void by Talmudical ‘precepts and traditions. 
“Their minds are blinded: for until this day remaineth the same 
vail untaken away in the reading of the Old Testament ” (2 Cor: iii. 
14). They boast of their descent from Abraham; but they do not 
inherit Abraham’s faith (Gal. i. 7; Rom. iv.; John viii. 39). They 
are rigid monotheists; but the God of their fathers has revealed 
himself-in Jesus Christ (John i. 18), Eighteen centuries have run 
their course, and the Jews are still a separate people, though without 
a country. They do not amalgamate with other nations. Among 
these nations they have found no ease, neither has the sole of their 
feet had rest (Deut. xxvii. 65).  * 

“ Hath God cast away his people?” (Rom. xi. 1). “God hath not 
cast away his people which he foreknew ” (ver. 2). “ And so all Israel 
shall be saved: as it is written, There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob” (ver. 26). 

In regard to the future of the Jewish people, great diversity of 
opinion prevails, not only between Jews and Christians, but among 
Christians themselves. The orthodox Jews, as they are termed, that 
is, Jews who have not embraced rationalistic views, hold that, 


according to the prophecies of the Old Testament, they shall, as a 
people, be gathered from. their dispersion among the nations to the 
land of their forefathers, by the Messiah ; and that, under him, the 
Temple shall be rebuilt, the Mosaic ritual restored ; and that they 
shall stand politically at the head of the nations. 

At the present day some evangelical Christians are found who 
concur with the Jews in their interpretation of the prophecies, and 
anticipate not only a restoration of the Jewish people to Palestine, 
but also a reinstitution of the rites and services of the law, to be 
performed in a Christian spirit, and frequented by worshippers from 
every quarter of the world. 

Another class of Christian interpreters repudiate the idea of a 
reinstitution of the rites and services of the law, but hold that there 
will be a national restoration of the Jews to Palestine, and that a 
certain pre-eminence in honor and Christian influence will be ac- 
corded to them. 

Another class of Christian interpreters, thinking it impossible to 
divide, in interpretation, between the national restoration of the Jews 
and the re-establishment of their ancient polity and worship, reject 
the one as well’as the other; and hold that the prophecies, so far as 
they bear upon the future of the Jewish people, are fulfilled by their 
‘conversion to the Christian faith, and their participation in the privi- 
leges of the Christian Church. 

These three views, with certain shades of difference, prevail con- 
cerning this subject; and they have been denominated the Jewish, 
the semi-Jewish, and the spiritualistic. 

The Jewish view proceeds entirely upon the strictly literal sense 
of prophecy, which it reads as history written beforehand. Chris- 
tians who hold it are, many of them, men of the highest Christian 
character. Notwithstanding, it might be well for them to consider 
the question put by Paul to the Galatians: “Are ye so foolish ? 
having begun in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh ?” 
(Gal. iii. 3.) 

The principle of literalism is not adopted, in its extreme form, by 
those who hold what has been denominated the Semi-Jewish opinion. 
They apply to Christ and the Church of the New Testament every 
prophecy that is so applied by the sacred writers, or which may 
admit, on similar grounds, of such an application. What is said of 
Zion and Jerusalem, or of David’s throne and kingdom, has in their 
opinion, received, to a large extent, its fulfilment in Christ ; or it is 
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in the course of being fulfilled. Every prediction, couched in the 
terms of Old Testament shadows, is regarded by them, in accordance 
with the spirit of the New Testament dispensation, as capable of 
receiving its fulfilment in a spiritual sense; while, at the same time, 
they are of the opinion that many prophecies respecting the Jewish 
people do not admit of any such modified application. Such are the 
prophecies that speak of the gathering out of that people from the 
nations, of their return to Palestine, and of the restoration of their 
former glory. According to this view, the principle of literalism is 
confined within narrow limits, and limited to the people of the Jews, 
and the land possessed by their fathers. 

The spiritualistic view rejects the interpretations of both these 
classes, and plants itself on what it considers New Testament 
ground. 

If we confine ourselves to Old Testament prophecy, and take it in’ 
its literal import, the literalists and semi-literalists find much to 
support their views. 

Isaiah says: “It shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall 
flow unto it” (Is. 1. 2). “In that day shall the branch of the Lord 
be beautiful and glorious, and the fruit of the earth [land] shall be 
excellent and comely for them that are escaped of Israel” (Is, iv. 2). 
« And in that day there shall be an ensign of the nations, and shall 
assemble the outcasts of Israel” etc. (Is. xi. 10-16). Compare Joel 
iii. 20, 21; Amos ix. 14,15; Obadiah 17-21; Zeph. iii. 14-20; Jer. 
XXX., XXXi., xxxiii.; Ezek. xxxvil. 21-28; xxxix. 23-29; xl —xlviii. ; 
Zech. ii, 10-12. 

Some of these prophecies are of a very general character, and take 
the form and image of the institutions of the times when they were 
uttered. In the days of David and Solomon the kingdom of Israel 
was united and flourishing ; in national misfortunes and in captivity 
it was therefore very natural that the prophets should speak of 
future blessings and prosperity as a return of those days when the 
people of Israel were a powerful nation, and victorious over their 
enemies. In no other way could the people form a vivid and realiz- 
ing idea of the meaning of these prophecies. The reunion of 
Ephraim and Judah, the reviving of the splendor of David’s house, 
the resuscitation of David himself to resume the throne, the reoccu- 


1 Fairbairn on Prophecy, p. 243, 
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pation of the land of Canaan, conveyed to their minds ideas of na- 
tional strength, glory, and prosperity. The typical import of the 
prophecies never occurred to their minds; and perhaps only in a 
very imperfect degree to the minds of the prophets themselves. 

But while some prophecies seem to favor the views of the literal- 
ists, there are others which contradict them. These predict a change 
of dispensation, the abolition of the Mosaic economy, and the intro- 
duction of something better in its place. Such are the following: 
“ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new cov- 
enant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah: not 
according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in the day 
that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt ; 
which my covenant they brake, although I was an husband unto 
them, saith the Lord: but this shall be the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel ; After those days, saith the Lord, I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; and will 
be their God, and they shall be my people” (Jer. xxxi. 31, 32, 33 seq.). 
“ Behold I create new heavens and a new earth; and the former shall 
not be remembered, nor come into mind ” (Is. lxv. 17; compare Ixvi. 
1-4). In Isaiah Ixvi. 23, and Zech. xiv., the nations are represented 
as going to Jerusalem to join in the restored feasts and ritual of 
Judaism. In Isaiah xix. 21-25, it is intimated that the peculiarities 
of Judaism and the temple service are no longer distinctive, but every- 
where diffused. Egypt and Assyria are placed on a footing with Israel. 
“Tn that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, 
even a blessing in the midst of the land” (ver. 24). “From the 
rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same my name 
shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every place incense shall 
be offered unto my name, and a pure offering; for my name shall be 
great among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal. i. 11). 

When the people of Israel were captives “in a strange land” 
(Ps. exxxvii. 4), and the temple at Jerusalem was in ruins, Ezekiel 
attempted to encourage them with the hope of a temple more glori- 
ous than that which had been destroyed; but Saint John, who lived 
after the Mosaic economy had passed away, saw no temple in the 
New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 22). 

It is clear that on the principles of literalism we cannot arrive at 
any certainty on this subject from the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment. One prediction comes into conflict with another. This does 
not mean that the Old Testament prophecies are contradictory one 
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of another; but merely that a false principle has been applied to 
their interpretation. The only sure canon of interpretation is that 
New Testament Scripture determines most.fully and clearly whatever 
pertains to or affects the kingdom and church of Christ. 

The first inquiry therefore must be, What is the teaching of Jesus 
Christ on this subject ? He determines the principle of the whole 
matter in his conversation with the woman of Samaria. The woman 
said to him: “Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say, 
that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship. Jesus 
saith to her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when neither in 
this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. Ye 
worship that which ye know not: we worship that which we know: 
for salvation is from the Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth: for such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers. God 
is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth ” (John iv. 20-24, R. V.). This passage intimates that there is 
to be no distinction of places in the Christian dispensation; that the 
ceremonial law is abolished; that worship does not “stand in meats 
and drinks, and divers washings, and cardinal ordinances,” which were 
“imposed until the time of reformation” (Heb. ix. 10). Our great 
High Priest was not constituted a priest “after the law of a carnal 
~ commandment, but after the power of an endless life” (Heb. vii. 16). 

Some passages are quoted, however, as implying the restoration of 
the Jewish people, and the re-establishment of their old economy. 
In Matthew xix. 28, Jesus said to his disciples: “Verily I say unto 
you, that ye which have followed me, in the regeneration, when the 
Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye shall sit upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Our Saviour 
does not say, in this passage, anything about the place, nor form of 
worship. Even taken literally, it does not state that the Jews are 
collected into one body. Twelve trives are specified; but they may 
- inhabit different localities. Luke-xxi. 24, which says, “ Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled,” has been adduced as a passage in point. Jerusalem is 
here obviously to be understood, not ‘only as a city, but as a city 
identified with, and representative of, the. Jewish people. But noth- 
ing is said of their return to it, of the re-establishment of their wor- 
ship, nor of the restoration of their old nationality. It does not 
forbid the idea that the distinction between Jew and Gentile will 
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cease, and that both will stand on an equal footing in the kingdom of 
the Messiah. 

Before Christ’s ascension his disciples entertained the literalistic 
view of prophecy, and asked him, “Lord, wilt thou at this time re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel ?” (Acts i. 6.) Our Saviour replied, 
“Tt is not for you to know the times or the seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power” (ver. 7). The disciples, doubtless, meant 
by “Israel” the natural seed of Abraham through Isaac ; and by the 
restoration of the kingdom their political regeneration. But Christ 
did not gratify their curiosity. The question still remains, Does 
“ Israel” mean the natural, or the spiritual seed of Abraham? Our 
Saviour plainly intimated that those who do the works of Abraham 
are Abraham’s seed (John viii. 39). And the Apostle Paul says, “ If 
ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise ” (Gal. iii. 29). “The promise that he should be the heir of 
the world was not te Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but 
through the righteousness of faith” (Rom. iv. 13). “For if they 
which are of the law be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise 
made of none effect ” (ver. 14). 

Christ gives no intimation, in his parables, that the Jews will re- 
turn and occupy a separate place in his kingdom, but rather that they 
would forfeit their place in it (Matt. xxi. 28-46). It was to be “given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof” (ver. 43). 

The Apostles observe, in their teaching, the same reticence on the 
subject. St. Paul had a good opportunity of mentioning the subject, 
when speaking of the Jews, in his epistle to the Romans, chapters 
ix.-xi. He plainly tells them that “they are not all Israel, which 
are of Israel” (ix. 6); that they, “if they abide not still in un- 
belief, shall be graffed in again” (xi. 23); and that when the fulness 
of the Gentiles shall come in (ver. 25), “all Israel shall be saved” 
(ver. 26). 

Neither does the Apostle Peter, though he was the apostle of the 
cixcumeision (Gal. ii. 8), allude to the matter in his speeches and 
epistles. Christ’s sitting on the throne of David, he understands to 
mean his ascension to the right hand of the Father. There he per- 
formed a kingly act by pouring out the Holy Spirit (Acts ii. 30-36 ; 
compare iii. 19-26). 

Some interpreters understand Rev. vii. 1-8 of the literal Israel, 
and regard the 144,000 as constituting the elect Church from among 
the Jews, and the “great multitude which no man could number” 
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(ver. 9) as the elect from among the Gentiles. This interpretation is 
out of harmony with the highly figurative style of the Apocalypse. 
It appears very singular that there should be exactly 12,000 out of 
each tribe mentioned, and that the tribe of Dan should be omitted. 
This tribe, one would think, must have had some sealed ones. The 
same number appears, in chap. xiv. 1, with “the Lamb standing on 
the Mount Zion, ... having his name, and the name of his Father, 
written on their foreheads” (R. V.). It is scarcely possible, from the 
description given of them, to regard these as a part of the elect. 
They are an ideal number representing the elect generally. - 

Those who advocate the return of the Jews and the re-establishment 
of their worship and nationality, forget the typical character of the 
Jewish institutions and polity. The Apostle Paul calls these institu- 
tions “the elements of the world, weak and beggarly elements” (Gal. 
iv. 3,9). The law was “a shadow of good things to come, and not 
the very image of the things” (Heb. x. 1). The Jewish sanctuary 
and ordinances of divine service were “a figure for the time then 
present, in which were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not 
make him that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience ; 
which stood only in meats and drinks, and divers washings, and car- 
nal ordinances, imposed on them until the time of reformation” (Heb. 
Ux,70, 10): 

The people of Israel themselves had a typical character. They were 
a type of Christ (Hos. xi. 1; Ex. iv. 22, 23; compare Matt. i1.°°15). 
The land of Canaan was also typical. Abraham is designated the 
heir of the world (Rom. iv. 13), which can only be done by regarding 
the world as the antitype of Canaan. Those who are Christ’s “are 
Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the promise” (Gal. iii. 29). 

It is evident from these passages of Scripture that the Jewish peo- 
ple, their institutions, and their country, stood in a typical relation to 
Christ’s church and kingdom. They were fulfilled in him who said 
on the cross, “It is finished” (Jolin xix. 30). The Old Testament 
types had their fulfilment in him, and in the kingdom which he 
established on earth. If this is so, the principles of literalism 
would subvert the true relation between the type and the antitype, 
and destroy the evidence for the historical Messiah; for he did not 
restore the kingdom to Israel; and he does not sit literally on David’s 
throne. If it be replied that the restoration and the kingdom are still 
future, we would ask, What about the past? What-evidence have we, 
on the principles of literalism, that Christ is the true Messiah ? 
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The literalistic interpretation of the prophecies relating to the res- 
toration of the Jewish people, and the re-establishment of their insti- 
tutions is contrary to the spirit and genius of Christianity. St. Paul 
declares that there “is no difference between the Jew and the Greek” 
(Rom. x. 12); that “there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus ” (Gal. iii. 28). “He [Christ] is our peace, who hath made 
both [Jew and Gentile] one, and hath broken down the middle wall of 
partition between us: having abolished in his flesh the enmity, even 
the law of commandments contained in ordinances; for to make in 
himself of twain one new man, so making peace; and that he might 
reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the 
enmity thereby” (Eph. ii. 14-16). In Romans (chap. xi.) the Apostle 
Paul speaks of the conversion of the Jews, but says not a single word 
of any pre-eminence given to them in the Christian Church. In his 
Epistle to the Galatians, he protests against the observance of Jewish 
ordinances, and declares that it was an abandonment of the grace of 
the Gospel (Gal. v. 4). “In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature” (Gal. vi.15). There 
is a disannulling of the foregoing commandment because of its weak- 
ness and unprofitableness (for the law made nothing perfect), and a 
bringing in thereupon of a better hope, through which we draw nigh 
unto God (Heb. vii. 18, 19, R. V.). 

The literalistic interpretation is, in some instances, utterly impos- 
sible. It is enough to adduce a single passage, which has been pressed 
as a clear proof of the restoration of the Jews to the land of their 
fathers. It is Zechariah xii, 9-14, in which occur the following pre- 
dictions: “And the land shall mourn, every family apart ; the family 
of the house of David apart, and their wives apart; and the family of 
the house of Nathan apart, and their wives apart; the family of the 
house of Levi apart, and their wives apart; the family of Shimei 
apart, and their wives apart; all the families that remain, every family 
apart, and their wives apart.” It is well known that the genealogical 
tables of the tribes and families have not been preserved. They con- 
tinued as long as they were necessary to attest the fulfilment of the 
promise made to David, and terminated, so far as Christianity is con- 
cerned, in Christ, the Son of David (Matt. i 1). Then a new era 
began, after which Timothy was admonished not to “give heed to 
fables and endless genealogies, which minister questions, rather than 
godly edifying which is in faith” (1 Tim. i. 4). 
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These considerations render, in the opinion of the writer, both the 
Jewish literalistic, and the semi-Jewish and semi-spiritualistic views 
untenable. Many of the Jews may return to Palestine,—the country 
may become theirs,—there they may be converted to Christianity ; 
but prophecy, properly interpreted, does not teach that their ancient 
religious and civil institutions will be restored. It does not teach that 
they will possess any pre-eminence over other Christians. The enmity 
between Jew and Gentile will be slain, and both will be made one. 
They will be “ fellow-citizens, of the household of God, built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone, in whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord” (Eph. ii. 19-21). Jew and 
Gentile will form one holy temple. 


=* —“ 


SECTION VII. 
THE MILLENNIUM AND THE JUDGMENT. 


THE prophet Isaiah, “rapt into future times,” depicts in glowing 
colors the glory of Jerusalem. He sees her sun rising in full-orbed 
splendor, attracting the nations to its light, and advancing to an efful- 
_ gence more than earthly. “Arise, shine,” he exclaims, “for thy light 
is come; and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. . . . And the 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee. 
And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising” (Is. lx. 1-3). “Violence shall no more be heard in 
thy land, desolation nor destruction within thy borders; but thou 
shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise. The sun shall 
be no more thy light by day; neither for brightness shall the moon 
give light unto thee: but the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting 
light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no more go down, 
neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord shall be thine 
everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended. Thy 
people also shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the land forever ; 
the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be 
glorified” (ver. 18-22, R. V.). 

Cowper, in the last book of his “Task,” seems to have caught the 
inspiration of the prophet, while expatiating on as same prophetic 
picture : — 
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“Scenes of accomplished bliss; which who can see, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy ? 
Rivers of gladness water all the earth, 
And clothe all climes with beauty... . 


See Salem built, the labor of a God! 
Bright as a'sun the sacred city shines ; 
All kingdoms and all princes of the earth 
Flock to that light; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her; unbounded is her joy, 
And endless her increase. . . . 


. From every clime they come 
To see thy beauty, and to share thy joy, 
O Sion! an assembly such as earth 
Saw never, such as heaven stoops down to see.” 


The prophecies generally contain many predictions of the future 
glory of Zion, when she shall put on her beautiful garments, and shine 
in the light of the Lord. Her gates shall be open continually (Is. 1x. 
11); and all nations shall flow into them (Is.i1 2). “The kingdom of 
the world is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ” 
(Rey. xi. 15, R. V.). On these predictions has been founded the 
belief that a glorious triumph awaits the Church. They represent a 
period when the blessings of the gospel shall be diffused throughout 
the whole world; and when men everywhere shall, in a greater degree 
than ever before, experience its benign influence. 

This time will arrive after the Church shall have passed through 
many trials and afflictions. The prince of darkness will be bound, 
and his cunning and malice will cease to be felt. “The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed: their 
young ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea” (Is. xi. 6-9; comp. Ixv. 25). 

The interpretation which the Jews gave to such prophecies has 
been already mentioned.1 “At the time of the Incarnation they 


1 Sect. vi. p. 259. 
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were expecting a temporal prince, and a corporeal reign, in the 
Messiah ; and one of the principal grounds of their rejection of Christ 
was the fact that he represented the Messiah’s rule as a spiritual one 
in the hearts of men, and gave no countenance to their literal and ma- 
terializing interpretation of the Messianic prophecies. The disciples 
of Christ, being themselves Jews, were at first naturally infected with 
these views, and it was not until after the Pentecostal effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, which so enlarged their conceptions of the kingdom of 
God, and with which their inspiration properly begins, that they rose 
above their early Jewish education. In none of their inspired. writ- 
ings do we find such an expectation of Christ’s speedy coming as 
prompted the question, “ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel?” (Acts i. 6.) For the answer of Christ to this in- 
quiry had given them to understand that before this event could occur 
Christianity must be preached in “ Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth” (Acts i. 8).4 

The discussion of these prophecies, in their application to the Jews, 
has already been briefly attempted.2 The Jewish interpretation of 
them, especially with reference to a Messianic Kingdom upon earth, 
is adopted by many good and earnest Christians who expect Christ to 
_ return to our world to reign a thousand years. This is called Pre- 
millenarianism, which leans for its chief support on Revelation xx. 6. 
_ The elements of this theory are clearly stated by the Rev. Dr. Craven, 
the editor of the Book of Revelation, in Lange’s Commentary.? They 
are the following: — 


“1. The Millennium is to begin ina glorious personal advent of Christ, 
immediately after the destruction of Antichrist. 2. The binding of Satan 
is to be.‘an absolute restriction of the powers of hell from tempting, de- 
ceiving, or injuring mankind.’ 3. The duration is to be one thousand years 
(literal or symbolical). 4. The resurrection is to be a literal resurrection 
of saints of the preceding eon (either the martyrs, or the specially faithful, 
or the entire body). 5. The entire government of the earth is to be exer- 
cised by Christ and his risen and transformed saints, the latter being ds 
ayyeXou (Mark xii, 25). 6. Under this government, all false religion hav- 
ing been put down, the Jews and all nations having been converted to Christ, 
Jerusalem being made the universal capital, righteousness, peace, and ex- 
ternal prosperity shall prevail throughout the earth. 7. At the close of 


1 A History of Christian Doctrine, by William G. T. Shedd, D.D., vol. ii. pp. 
389, 390. New York: Charles Scribner, 1864. : 
2 Sect. vi. p. 259 seg. 3 Com. on Revelation, p. 346, note b. 
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this period, Satan having been loosed, there shall be a great apostasy, fol- 
lowed by (1) the destruction of the apostates, (2) the universal resurrection 
of the remaining dead of all dispensations, (3) the general judgment, (4) the 
consummation.” 


Dr. Craven remarks: “This theory, as to its general features, is the 
most ancient. It was held by the primitive fathers, and has been 
taught with various modifications in all ages of the Church. Amongst 
its most prominent English speaking advocates, in modern times, are 
Mede, Caryll, Gill, Noel, Elliott, the Bickersteths, the Bonars, Alford, 
Lord, etc.” 1 

There is room for difference of opinion as to its being “held by the 
primitive fathers.” Dr. Shedd says :— 


“Tt appears first in the system of the Judaistic-Gnostic Cerinthus, the 
contemporary and opponent of the Apostle John. Of the apostolical fathers, 
only Barnabas, Hermas, and Papias exhibit in their writings distinct traces 
of this doctrine, — the latter teaching it in its grossest form, and the first 
two holding it in a less sensuous manner. There are no traces of Chiliasm 
in the writings of Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Tatian, Athenag- 
oras, and Theophilus of Antioch. The inference from some of these facts, 
then, is, that this tenet was not the received faith of the Church certainly 
down to the year 150. It was held only by individuals. These, in some 
instances, as in that of Cerinthus, were in hostile and positively heretical 
relations to the Church. And in the instance of those whose general 
catholicity was acknowledged, — as Barnabas, Hermas, and Papias, —there 
was by no means such a weight of character and influence as would entitle 
them to be regarded as the principal or sole representatives of orthodoxy. 
On the contrary, these minds were comparatively uninfluential, and their 
writings are of little importance. The ecclesiastical authority of Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp is certainly much greater than that of 
Barnabas, Hermas, and Papias.” ? 


The same author proceeds : — 


“The period between the year 150 and 250 is the blooming age of Mil- 
lenarianism ; and yet even in this period it does not become the Catholic 
faith, as embodied in the Catholic creed. Some minds now adopt the lit- 
eral interpretation of the Old Testament prophecies, and subject them to a 
very sensuous exegesis.2 . .. The third century witnessed a very decided 


1 Com. on Revelation, p. 346, note b. 

2 History of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii. pp. 390, 391. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 1864, 

3 Th. 392. 
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opposition to Millenarianism,—a fact which evinces that its blooming 
period was a brief one of about a hundred years. The Alexandrine school, 
under the lead of Clement and Origen, made a vigorous attack ; and in the 
last part of the third century Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, succeeded by 
dint of argument in repressing a very gross form of Millenarianism that was 
spreading in his diocese, under the advocacy of Nepos and Coracion. . 
The history of Millenarianism after the year 400 is reducible to a very 
short compass. During the Middle Ages it can hardly be said to have had 
any existence as a doctrine, though at the close of the tenth century there 
was an undefined fear and expectation among the masses that the year 1000 
would witness the advent of the Lord. In the period of the Reformation, 
Millenarianism made its appearance in connection with the fanatical and 
heterodox tendencies that sprang up along with the great, religious awaken- 
ing. Hence the symbols, when they notice the doctrine at all, do so in 
terms of condemnation. The Augsburg Confession condemns Chiliasm in 
conjunction with the doctrine of a limited future punishment; both tenets 
being held by the Anabaptists of that day.” ? 


The history of Chiliasm since the Reformation presents few points 
of importance. During the present century individual minds-‘in 
England and America and upon the continent of Europe have at- 
tempted to revive the theory, —in some instances, in union with an 
intelligent and earnest orthodoxy; in others, in connection with an 
_ uneducated and somewhat fanatical pietism. The first class is repre- 
sented by Delitzsch and Auberlen in Germany, and by Cumming, 
Elliott, and Bonar in Great Britain ; the second class by the so-called 
Adventists and Millerites in the United States. 


“The facts, then, established by this account of Millenarianism in the 
ancient, medizeval, and modern churches are the following: (1) That Mil- 
lenarianism was never the cecumenical faith of the Church, and never 
entered as an‘article into any of her creeds. (2) That Millenarianism has 
been the opinion of individuals and parties only, — some of whom have 
stood in agreement with the Catholic faith, and some in opposition to it.” ? 


The Church, in all ages since the coming of Christ, has confessed, 
in the phraseology of the Apostles’ Creed: “ He ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty; from 
thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” It interposes 
no millennial reign between Christ’s ascension into heaven and his 
coming to judge the world at the last day. 


1 History of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii. pp. 395, 396. _? Tb. 897, 398. 
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Substantially the same views are expressed by Dr. K. R. Hagen- 
bach, who says :— 
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“ Tf any doctrine was dangerous to Christianity, it was that of Montanus. 
Though noted in other respects only for a strict external morality, and agreeing 
with the Catholic Church in all rts doctrine, he yet attacked the fundamental 
principle of orthodoxy. For he regarded Christianity, not as complete, but as 
allowing and even demanding further revelations, as seen in Christ’s words 
about the promised Paraclete. ... Millenarianism, which the Montanists 
professed, was in accordance with their carnally minded tendency.” * 


Neander remarks : — 


“Such a Chiliasm [that held by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis] promoted 
a fleshly Eudemonism. . . . Montanism countenanced Chiliasm ; it was 
its favorite idea. It corresponded with its abrupt supernaturalism, which 
admitted no harmony between the divine and human, but only gave prom- 
inence to their contrariety, to represent the triumph of Christianity, as 
coming from without, with the sudden advent of Christ, and the erection 
of a millennial reign.” ? 


It has been stated that the doctrine of Christ’s personal reign on 
earth with his saints during a thousand years rests mainly on Rev. 
xx. 6. The duration of his reign, so far as the writer knows, rests 
entirely on that passage. The context of this passage, both near and 
remote, is highly figurative and symbolical; why, then, should the 
passage itself be understood literally ? By what principle of exegesis 
can such an understanding of it be justified ? 

The Millenarian interpretation seems to be at variance with the 
passage itself, which makes no mention of the resurrection of the 
bodies of the saints, but only of the “souls of them that had been be- 
headed for the testimony of Jesus, and for the word of God ” (ver. 4). 
Again, Premillennialists hold that under the personal government of 
Christ, with his saints, “all false religion having been put down, the 
Jews and all nations having been converted to Christ, Jerusalem 
being made the universal capital, righteousness, peace, and external 
prosperity shall prevail throughout the earth.” But the. Apocalypse 
reveals a state of great impiety on earth at the end of the millennial 
period. Satan is loosed, and he goes forth “to deceive the nations 


1 History of Doctrines, vol. i. p. 61. See also pp. 213, 368, and vol. ii. pp. 119, 
370, 519. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1868. 
2 History of Christian Dogmas, vol. i. pp. 249, 250. London: Henry G. Bohn. 
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which are in the four corners of the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather 
them together to the war; the number of whom is as the sand of 
the sea. And they went up over the breadth of the earth, and com- 
passed the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city; and fire 
came down out of heaven and devoured them ” (Rev. xx. 7-9). 

On the premillennial theory there must be a very rapid change 
from a state of “righteousness, peace, and external prosperity ” to one 
of general rebellion and bloodshed. That, of course, is not impossible, 
nor even improbable, on the hypothesis that multitudes, during the 
millennium, will profess only a nominal Christianity. Such a.change, 
on a small scale, has been exemplified in history, in the sudden tran- 
sition from the puritanical rule of Cromwell to that of the dissolute 
Charles II. During the reign of that volupttous and*wicked monarch 
vice triumphed in high places; and virtue and true religion were 
found chiefly in the humbler walks of life. 

The Premillennialists hold that the day of judgment is a period 
included between the two resurrections,— the resurrection at the 
beginning, and that at the close of the millennium; that the great 
assize 1s divided into two portions, —the former, the judgment of 
part of mankind, when Antichrist and other enemies of the Church 
shall be destroyed, at the time of Christ’s advent to reign on earth ; 
the latter at the last day. The two are separated by the intervening 
millennial reign of the Messiah. 

We have no data to determine the length of the day of judgment. 
It will probably not be measured by the revolution of the earth on its 
axis. But the Scriptures seem to teach that the rewards of the 
righteous and the doom of the wicked will be synchronous. The 
Apostle Paul says: “ We must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ ; that every one may receive the things done in his body 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad” (2 Cor. 
v.10). The Apostle John “saw the dead, small and great, stand 
before God; and the books were opened; and another book was 
opened, which was the book of life; and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, according to their 
works. And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; and death 
and hell delivered up the dead which were in them; and they were 
judged every man according to their works. And death and hell were 
cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death. And whosoever 
was not found written in the book of life was cast into the lake of 
fire” (Rev. xx. 12-15). On Mars’ Hill the Apostle Paul said to the 
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Athenians: “He [God] hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness” (Acts xvii. 31). To the Thessalo- 
nians he writes: “And to you who are troubled rest with us, when 
the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, 
in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ : who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power; when he shall come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be admired in all them that believe (because our testi- 
mony among you was believed) in that day” (2 Thess. i. 7-10). The 
same Apostle writes to the Romans: God will render “ tribulation 
and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, 
and also of the Gentile; but glory, honor, and peace to every man 
that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile .. . in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ” 
(Rom. ii. 9-16). 

Our Saviour said to the Jews: “Marvel not at this: for the hour 
is coming in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrection 
of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion” (John v, 28, 29). He declares that “when the Son of man 
shall come in his glory and all the holy angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory; and before him shall be gath- 
ered all nations; and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd diyideth his sheep from the goats; and he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the 
King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. . . . Then shall he say unto them on the left hand, Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels ” (Matt. xxv. 31-41). 

These passages are plain, dogmatic statements, positively asserting 
the simultaneous judgment of the righteous and the wicked; and 
nothing but the strongest exegetical necessity can justify any one in 
making two resurrections and in dividing the day of judgment into 
two portions. 

But is not the doctrine of two resurrections taught in Rev. xx. 
4-6? The Apostle says: “And I saw thrones, and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was given unto them; and I saw the souls of 
them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word 
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of God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither his image, 
neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in their hands, 
and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. But the 
rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand years were finished. 
This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that hath part 
in the first resurrection: on such the second death hath no power, 
but they shall be priests of God and. of Christ, and they shall reign 
with Christ a thousand years.” 

Does not “the first resurrection” imply a second? It does; but it 
does not follow that they are of the same nature. “The second death” 
(ver. 6) implies a jirst ; but no one will affirm that, because the jirst 
death is bodily, the second is bodily also. 

The passage quoted above is the one admitted by Premillennial- 
ists to be the seat of the doctrine of two resurrections. Others are 
referred to as merely confirmatory. It is rather singular that a sin- 
gle passage in the most symbolical and figurative book of the Bible 
—a passage on which there is great diversity of opinion — should 
be taken for the foundation of a doctrine taught distinctly nowhere 
else in the Scriptures. It is a hermeneutical principle that a 
doctrine founded only on a single passage of Scripture cannot be 
of great importance; nevertheless, it is to be admitted, provided 
it is not contradicted by the analogy of faith. But the passage 
~ must be unambiguous, incapable of different constructions. It 
is another hermeneutical principle that obscure passages should 
be interpreted by those that are clear, and not the clear by the ob- 
scure. Both these principles have been violated by the literal inter- 
pretation of Rev. xx. 4-6. The doctrine based on it is magnified 
to the highest importance; and it has been employed to cast its 
obscurity upon other passages, which seem, in themselves, to be per- 
fectly clear. 

The figurative sense of the passage is the only one which, to the 
majority of minds, gives results in harmony with other express, unam- 
biguous statements of Scripture. Indeed, it is the only one consist- 
ent with the passage itself. Ifa resurrection of the righteous in gen- 
eral, as contradistinguished from the wicked, be the sense of the 
passage, then it differs from descriptions given in other passages. It 
is Limited, while they are general in their character. Here the Apostle 
mentions only “the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness 
of Jesus and for the word of God, and which had not worshipped the 
beast, neither his image, neither had received his mark upon their 
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foreheads or in their hands” (ver. 4). Other descriptions of the resur- 
rection make no limitation, but speak of all the saints. 

Moreover, if the resurrection of the saints is premillennial, what 
becomes of those saints who are born, live, and die during the millen- 
nium? Are they raised? If so, there must be three resurrections ; 
for the wicked only, according to the theory of premillennialism, are 
raised at the second resurrection, as the advocates of that theory 
call it. 

Rey. xx. 4 says that the saints who are raised live and reign with 
Christ a thousand years; but Saint Paul says: “Then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord” 
(1 Thess. iv. 17). If reigning with Christ a thousand years is to be 
understood literally, the description of the condition of the saints 
after the resurrection differs very much from that in other portions 
of Scripture. Limitation in time is found nowhere else. 

If the resurrection of the saints at the beginning of the “thousand 
years” is to be taken literally, so also must the resurrection of “the 
test of the dead” at the close of that period, be understood literally. 
It is said, “but the rest of the dead lived not again until the thou- 
sand years were finished” (ver. 5). 

The phrase “the rest of the dead” is explained by the twenty-first 
verse of the preceding chapter, where we read: “And the remnant 
(o¢ Xotmrol, the same expression in the Greek as in Rev. xx. 5) were 
slain with the sword of him that sat upon the horse, which sword 
proceeded out of his mouth: and all the fowls were filled with their 
flesh” (Rey. xix. 21). The beast and the false prophet had been cast 
into the lake of fire (ver. 20); but the remnant were slain with the sword 
(ver. 21). This remnant (the rest of the dead, Rev. xx. 5) “lived not 
again until the thousand years were finished.” This cannot refer to the 
time when “the dead, small and great, stand before God” (Rev. xx. 12), 
for after the completion of the “thousand years” an indefinite period 
intervenes before the resurrection and judgment described in ver. 11— 
15. There must, therefore, be, if the literal interpretation of the pas- 
sage is adopted, two resurrections of the wicked,—one of the followers 
of the beast and the false prophet (Rev. xix. 20,21; xx. 5), and another 
of all the remaining wicked, at the last day (Rev. xx. 11-15). 

It is not the design of the writer to enter into a full discussion of 
the subject. Enough has been said to show that the literal exposi- 
tion of the passage involves many difficulties. The only way to get 
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rid of these difficulties is to give a figurative meaning to the resur- 
rection mentioned in it. The spirit of the martyrs and of the faith- 
ful witnesses of Christ, in all preceding ages, is revived in ibe saints, 
who live during the period designated the “thousand years.” On the 
other hand, the spirit of the followers of the beast and the false 
prophet is revived, at the close of the millennium, in their successors, 
who come from the four quarters of the earth to:make war against 
the saints. Thus, in both instances, there is a resurrection of the 
spirit of past ages, —of the martyrs, on the one hand, and of their 
persecutors, on the other. To apply the term “resurrection” to such 
a revival does no violence to language. It is quite common to say 
that the father lives again in the son. Dr. Brown quotes from Mr. 
Elliott a reference to a Brief addressed by Pope Adrian, in 1523, to 
the diet at Nuremberg, containing these words: “THE HERETICS 
Huss AND JEROME ARE NOW ALIVE AGAIN IN THE PERSON OF MARTIN 
Lutuer.”! In this way the spirit of Elijah lived again in John the 
Baptist. John was Elijah, who was to come to “turn the heart of 
the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers” (Mal. iv. 5, 6; compare Matt. xvii. 10-13). 

The doctrine of a titers resurrection of the saints, at the beginning 
of the millennium, is inconsistent with a positive statement of the 
Saviour. He says: “And this is the Father’s will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up again” —not at the beginning of the thousand 
years, but — “at the last day” (John vi. 39). 

The doctrine of his personal reign on earth, during a thousand 
years or for any period of time, is also inconsistent with the general 
tenor of John xvi. 7, which reads: “Nevertheless I tell you the 
truth; it is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send 
him unto you.” This verse implies that there is a necessary connec- 
tion between Christ’s bodily absence from the world and the presence 
of the Holy Spirit in it. What that connection is, it does not per- 
tain to our present object to inquire. Our Saviour plainly declares 
that there is a connection. It may be stated, in general terms, that 
the grace of faith has a better opportunity of development in the 
Saviour’s absence than in His presence. Christians “walk by faith, 
not by sight ” (2 Cor. v. 7). 

This is the dispensation of the Spirit, and he is_to abide with the 


1 The Second Advent. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1860. 
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followers of Christ “forever” (e¢s tov aidva, for the dispensation, John 
xiv. 16). The personal reign of Christ upon earth would, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, change the dispensation; but that is to continue 
“forever” — for the won. Moreover, if there was a necessity for 
Christ’s leaving the world at the time of his ascension to heaven, in 
order that the Spirit might come to his disciples, is there any intima- 
tion that the same necessity does not still exist, and that it will not 
continue to exist throughout the whole won ? 

It is not just to charge the Premillennialists with intentionally de- 
preciating the dispensation of the Holy Spirit; yet their system does 
not seem entirely free from the charge. According to their view, the 
gospel seems to be, in a great degree, a failure before Christ comes to 
reign, and after his reign there is a wide-spread apostasy. During 
the “thousand years” the Jews and all nations are converted to 
him, and the earth enjoys peace and prosperity. The millennium 
begins with the destruction of Antichrist, and closes with the apostasy 
of the nations and their destruction. 

A gentleman once remarked to the writer that the premillenarian 
view of preaching the gospel is something like reading the riot act, 
and then a discharge of artillery. The remark, of course, was made 
jocosely ; yet the same idea, or an idea very much like it, is stated in 
terms of sober earnestness by an able advocate of premillenarianism. 
Dr. Kellogg says, — . 

“But some one may ask, is it not possible that the preaching should go 
on until all mankind, in an age to come, should be numbered among the 
people of God? This question is explicitly answered in the other passage, 
where, according to the usual understanding, the object of the present minis- 
tration of the gospel is formally stated, viz., Matt. xxiv. 14, where we read, 
‘This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world ’— not for its 
conversion. Why did not the Lord say so, if that were indeed the object 
but — ‘ for a witness unto all nations, and then’ — without waiting for a gen- 
eral conversion of the nations — then ‘shall the end come.’ All nations 
must hear,and then shall the end come. To sum up this argument, we may 
safely say that in the whole Bible, among the formal statements of the object 
of the preaching of the gospel by Christ’s ministers, there is not a single one 
which states that object to be the conversion of the world to God.” ! 


Such language, coming from a minister of Christ, and one who 
went abroad to preach the gospel among the heathen, sounds strangely 


1 Premillennial Essays: Christ’s Coming, —Is it Premillennial ? p- 56. Chi- 
cago: F. H. Revell, 1879. 
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in the ears of men who pray daily for the conversion of the world, 
and who assemble yearly to pray, in concert with many Christian 
bodies, for that object. 

The phraseology preach the gospel for the purpose of converting the 
world to God does not occur in the Bible, but is not the idea expressed ? 
Our Saviour, before his ascension, said, “ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation” (Mark xvi. 15, R. V.). “Go 
ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded -you: 
and lo, I am with you alway” —not during the millennium merely — 
“even unto the end of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, R. V.). 

The Apostles were commanded to “ preach the gospel to the whole 
creation,” to “make disciples of all nations,’ and baptize them. If 
the object of preaching the gospel had no connection with the mak- 
ing of disciples throughout the world, it is difficult to form a clear 
idea of the Apostles’ mission. 

Saint Paul says, “The times of ignorance therefore God overlooked ; 
but now he commandeth men that they should all everywhere repent” 
(Acts xvii. 30, R. V.). Again, “Through whom we have received 
grace and apostleship, unto obedience of faith among all nations, for 
his name’s sake” (Rom. i. 5, R. V.). 

Repentance and “ obedience of faith ” imply conversion, which must 
have been effected by the preaching of the gospel as the outward and 
ordinary means of bringing men to a saving knowledge of the truth. 
“How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? and 
how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach, 
except they be sent? as it is written, How beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things” (Rom. x. 14,15). Our Saviour said that, he was anointed 
“to preach the gospel to the poor; ... to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord” (Luke iy. 18, 19). 

It is not denied that the gospel is “a witness;” for the Saviour 
says that it is. But it is a one-sided exegesis, which fixes on one 
passage, and leaves out all others descriptive of its character. The 
gospel is a message of glad tidings to the world, and this forms its 
chief characteristic. 

No attempt has been made to discuss this important subject fully. 
Such a discussion would require volumes. What has been said, how- 
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ever, is sufficient to show that premillenarianism rests by no means 
on a solid foundation, that it has never been the belief of the Church 
Catholic. That belief is that the personal coming of Christ will not 
take place until the day of final doom. Then there will be a resur- 
rection of the just and of the unjust, and their rewards and punish- 
ments will be respectively assigned. 

“Behold, he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him, and 
they also which pierced him: and all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of him. Even so, Amen” (Rev. i. 7). 
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A. 


Pace 21. 


HE verb zabha does not occur in the Kal. The Niphal is used, like 
Vaticinor in Latin, and pavrevopa in Greek, to designate the prophetic 
gift. The Hithpael signifies to act the prophet (Num. xi. 25-27; 1 Sam. 
x. 5, 6, 10, 13; 1 Kings xviii. 29 ; Jer. xiv. 14; xxiii. 13). In these pas- 
sages it is spoken of the seventy elders, and of Eldad and Medad; of the 
music and dancing of the sons of the prophets; of Saul’s participating in 
their religious exercises; of the prophets of Baal; of the prophets who 
prophesied lies at Jerusalem ; and of those at Samaria who professed to be 
inspired by Baal. Ahab uses it (1 Kings xxii. 8, 18), probably by way of 
contempt, of Micaiah, theson of Imlah. It is used in Ezek. xxxviii. 4, 9, 10, 
11 : but this was a vision, not a real occurrence. Though the Niphal is used 
to designate the prophetic gift, it does not follow that the Hithpael was 
always used in a bad sense. It is occasionally used in a good one. 


B. 


Pace 23. 


Dr. Eprrsnem (Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah, 
Lect. IV., pp. 124, 125) thinks that Wabi is a generic term applicable to 
all prophets. They were all Vabicim, or organs of communication of what 
professed to be divine. och seems to Dr. Edersheim “to mark a lower 
religious standpoint, when the prophet was chiefly regarded as a seer of 
what was unseen by others. Thus, it would be in character with the 
period of spiritual decay from the time of Joshua to that of Samuel. But 
with the mini airy of Samuel there was a return to the original idea of the 
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prophet as the medium of divine communication, when the functions of 
Roeh or Chozeh were either subsidiary, or only special aspects of the pro- 
phetic office.” 

It appears that the word Wabi, in the time of Amos, was used to desig- 
nate a class. In reply to Amaziah (Am, vii. 14), he says: “I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son.” He was a prophet, for he had 
been called of God to denounce His judgments upon Syria, the Philistines, 
Tyrus, Edom, Ammon, Moab, Judah, and Israel. But he did not belong to 
the order of the prophets, nor was he a prophet’s son, 7. e. he had not been 
trained in a school of the prophets. 

The prophet is called in an official sense “a man of God” (1 Sam, ix. 
6-9 ; compare Deut. xxx. 1); and “a servant of Jehovah” (2 Kings ix. 7; 
compare Deut. xxxiv. 5); but this official character rests upon the general 
character of personal union with God and upon piety. =» 


C. 


Pace 25. 


Der geschichtliche Ursprung der Prophetie kniipft sich an die Griindung 
der Theokratie (vgl. Jer. 7, 25). Ist doch Moses, obwohl er als Vermittler 
der grundlegenden Gesetzesoffenbarung und als Verwalter des ganzen 
géttlichen Haushaltes, sowie vermoge des ihm eigentiimlich zukommenden 
héheren Gottschauens tiber allen Propheten (4 Mos. 12, 6-8), eigentlich 
selbst der Anfinger des Prophetentums (vgl. 5 Mos. 34, 10; 12, 14).— 
Herzoe: Real-Encyklopidie fiir protestantische Michi und K arche, 8. U. 
Prophetentum des Alten Testaments. 


D. 


PAGE 25. 


Jusus the son of Sirach designates Joshua ‘the successor of Moses in 
prophecies” (diddoyos Mwvoy ev mpopyretas, xlvi. 1); but he is never 
called WVabhi. He completed the work of Moses; and his book is placed 
among the earlier prophets. He received his instructions through Eleazar, 
the high-priest ; but Moses had: been himself the organ of communication 
between the Lord and the people (Num. xxvii. 18-23). 


E. 


PacE 26. 


In Judges iv. 6, 9, 14, we have examples of Deborah’s prophetic powers ; 
and in chap. v. a specimen of prophetic song. 

We find mention of other prophetesses in Scripture : Miriam (Ex. xv. 20) ; 
Huldah (2 Kings xxii. 14); Isaiah’s wife (Is. viii. 3); Noadiah (Neh. 
vi. 14) ; Anna (Luke ii. 36); Phillip’s daughters (Acts xxi. 9). Compare 
Rey, ii. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 5. 


F. 


PAGE 26. 


Waetuer Samuel was a priest, or not, is not certain. He was the son 
of Elkanah of Ramathaim-Zophim, of whose descent and family the geneal- 
ogies in 1 Sam.i.; 1 Chron. vi. 1-28, 33-38; Ex. vi, 16-14 inform us that 
he belonged to the tribe of Levi, and the family of Kohath. Some links of 
the chain, however, seem to be wanting. —See Herzoc: Keal-Encyklop., 
s. v. Samuel. 


G. 


Pace 30. 


Wirenp die Schranken der allen Kultusordnungen durchbrochen sind, 
bekommt Israel es zu erfaren, dass Jehovah seine hilfreiche Gegenwart 
nicht an das bisherige Vehikel seiner Einwonung unter dem Volk gebunden 
habe, vielmehr iiberall, wo man mit Ernst ihn sucht, als Heilsgott zu 
finden sei. Von welcher miichtigen geistigen Bewegung damals das Volk 
ergriffen wurde, —davon zeugt die grosse Zal der Propheten, die alsbald 
um Samuel sich scharen und die sogenannten Prophetenschulen bilden. — 
Herzoe: Real-Encyklop., s. v. Prophetentum des A. T. 


H. 
Pace 31. 


¥ Rrottanp Sivox supposed the écrivains publics to be prophets ; and upon 
this hypothe: oo an exploded view as to the origin of the Old 
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Testament writings. Even in more recent times the annals have occasion- 
ally been regarded as prophetic histories, in which case the distinction 
between prophetic and annalistic histories would unquestionably fall to the 
ground.” — Dr. Deuitzscu: ib. Com. on Isaiah, Introduction, vol. i. p. 9. 


if 
Pace 36. 


Tue prophets call their productions visions, and wish them thereby to be 
understood as supernatural revelations (Is. i. 1; ii. 1; Amos i. 1; vii. 1; 
Zech. ii. 1, 5 ; iii. 1; compare xii. 1). These were given in a variety of 
ways. The divine revelation here, as elsewhere, displays an abundance of 
form and degree. What is common to all, however, is, that the prophets, 
the latest as well as the earliest, all express the belief that it is the word of 
God which comes to them, and is spoken through them. This lies not 
only in the ever-recurring formulae, “The word of the Lord came to (or 
through) Joel,” etc. (Joel i. 1; Jer. i. 4; xi. 13; Ezek. i. 3; Zech. i. 1; 
Mal. i. 1); “Thus saith the Tord * sek! The word of i ehovah ;” and in Fee 
solemn affirmations as, “‘ The Beeb of the Lord has spoken ‘ ” (Mic. iv. 4; 
Is. i. 20; xxxiv. 16); but it is explicitly asserted also, as e. g. Hos. xii. 11: 
“ And I am the Lord thy God from the land of Egypt ; I have also spoken 
by the prophets, and I have multiplied visions, and used similitudes 
by the ministry of the prophets;” Amos iii. 7, “Surely the Lord -God 
will do nothing; but He revealeth His secret unto His servants the 
prophets.” 

Still more this fundamental consciousness of the true prophets comes 
out in their opposition to the false ones. Jeremiah says (xxix. 8, 9, comp. 
xxvii. 15), “For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, Let not 
your prophets and your diviners, that be in the midst of you, deceive you; 
neither attend to your dreams which ye cause to be dreamed. For they 
prophesy falsely unto you in my name; I have not sent them, saith the 
Lord.” And xiv. 14, ete.: “Then the Lord said unto me, The prophets 
prophesy lies in my name: I sent them not, neither have I commanded 
them, neither spake unto them; they prophesy unto you a false vision, 
and divination, and a thing of nought, and the deceit of their heart. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning the prophets that prophesy in 
my name, and I sent them not, yet they say, sword and famine shall not be 
in this land; By sword and famine shall those prophets be consumed.” — 
AUBERLEN : ‘On the Divine Revelation. eam T. & T. Clark. 1867. 
pp. 92, 93. 
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K. 


Pace 42. 


HenestenBerG holds that, in the case of the prophets, ‘‘the intelligent 
consciousness did not prevail at the time of their prophesying, as at ordi- 
nary times, but that they were in a state of éxoracis.? 

“*No one who has carefully considered the subject would expect that 
prophets should always describe the events referred to in a connected form, 
or with their bearings.” ‘The prophet,” says Herder, p. 108, “was not a 
preacher in our sense of the word, much less the interpreter of a system of 
doctrines.” Such a complete and connected mode of representation could 
only be looked for from a teacher in whom the reflective faculty predomi- 
nated. The attention of prophets was chiefly concentrated upon lumna, 
flashes of light. They merely expressed on each occasion what was pre- 
sented to their view, and there was presented simply what was suitable, and 
likely to produce an effect under existing circumstances.” 

“Tt is to this peculiar feature that the Apostle Paul appears to allude 
when he says in 1 Cor. xiii. 9, ‘We know in part and we prophesy in part.’ 
A necessary consequence is, that all the separate predictions can only be 
regarded as fragments, and that we cannot possess a complete picture till 
we collect and combine the individual features. We can do this with the 
greater facility on account of our possessing a clue in history, which enables 
us to determine the exact position of every one.” ® 

Hengstenberg thinks that “this is especially apparent in the Messianic 
prophecies.” # 

Dr. Riehm remarks, “It seems to us that the undertaking which aims to 
bring every feature of Messianic prophecy into one picture, and to trace the 
fulfilment of every particular in Christ, is as unauthorized as it is impracti- 
cable. The individual features of Messianic prophecy are to be understood 
in their true historical sense, as is proved by the various forms assumed by 
Messianic ideas in the course of their development, in accordance with the 
then present historical relations. They do not resemble the fragments of a 
picture, —a picture which is remarkable only for the lifeless, formal, and 
mechanical representation of a one-sided supernaturalism,— but the vary- 
ing phases of a vital organism. As in the course of the growth of a plant 
individual leaves fall off and are replaced by new ones; as in the animal 
world every organ in the course of its development always takes the form 
in which during its intermediate stage it can best fulfil its design, so also 
does Messianic prophecy. Its concrete form was, at the period of its publi- 

1 Christology of the Old Testament, vol. iv. p. 366, 2d ed. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1875. 

2 Tb., p. 370. 3 Tb., p- 371. * Ib., p. 370. 
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cation, so important to the historical circumstances of its time-originated 
relations, that without the same its design must have remained partially or 
entirely unfulfilled. But this importance is transitory ; it is limited to the 
time during which those relations continue, and distinguishes the historical 
features of individual predictions only while the stage of development lasts 
to which it belongs, If the historical conditions became essentially changed, 
then these elements of prophecy must partly at least have had their relative 
historical fulfilment ; and, so far as this may not have been the case, it can- 
not subsequently, in the sense it had for the prophets and their contempo- 
raries, be fulfilled.” ? 

Assuming that “the individual features of Messianic prophecy ” are, as 
Dr. Riehm says, ‘‘ the varying phases of the development of a vital organ- 
ism, yet every organism has its mechanism. It consists of parts so arranged 
and connected as to produce a certain result, or*to answef’a given purpose. 
By the action of the parts, taken collectively, the organism performs its 
functions. An organism is a whole, of which the parts are reciprocally 
means and ends. Consequently, in investigating the structure of any 
organic structure, attention must be given to its individual parts. Why, 
then, should not the prophet’s vision sometimes rest upon the individual 
features of Messianic prophecy,” and contemplate them as “ fragments of a 
picture’? The picture would be complete when the Holy Spirit applied 
the last touches by the hand of the last prophet. This is the Divine side 
of prophecy. On its historical or human side, its organism is completed, 
when, in the course of development, its final result is reached. This result 


~ is Christ. 


L. 


= Pace 61. 


Ture Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures (Prophecy a Preparation for Christ), makes four periods of 
prophecy from David down to Malachi, viz., “(1) The Davidic period, when 
many Messianic Psalms were composed ; (2) The Assyrian period, of which 
the great glory was Isaiah; (3) The Chaldaic period, equally ennobled by 
Jeremiah ; (4) the post-exilic period, when the beautiful Psalms of Degrees 
were composed, and Zechariah, Haggai, and Malachi flourished. The Mosaic 
period I regard as something higher than ordinary prophecy. It corresponds 
to nothing but Christianity. The prophets wrought within the circle of 
Mosaic truths; Christ finally made these truths full and perfect, and be- 
stowed them upon all mankind.” — Note, page 107. 


1 Messianic Prophecy. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1876, pp. 152, 153. 
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M. 


Pace 110. 


K6nie is inclined to the opinion that bull-worship is of Egyptian origin. 
He says, “Although the Old Testament does not directly speak of an 
Egyptian origin of the representation of Jahveh by an animal, yet this 
origin is pointed out in an indirect manner. For not only do we find the 
image of the animal instituted by the people shortly after their exodus 
from Egypt, but it was renewed at a later period by Jeroboam I., who him- 
self had sojourned in Egypt. In addition to this, even according to the 
consciousness of the people as that is revealed in Ezekiel, we find it was 
during their residence that they polluted themselves with the Egyptian 
idols (Ezek. xx. 7, 8; Josh. xxiv. 14), and had brought with them from 
Egypt their idolatry (Ezek. xxiii. 3, 8, 19, 21); while after their settlement 
in Canaan we are told that they lent themselves to the unbelief ‘of the 
Egyptians their neighbours’ (Ezek. xvi. 26, with which compare viii. 
7-13).” — The Religious History of Israel, pp. 98, 99. 


N. 


Pace 118. 


THE first stage, extending to Ahaz, appears in the form of the ancient 
Canaanitish deification of nature. During this stage, the prophets, who are 
somewhat in the background, exercise their ministry, so far as we know 
their history, in harmony with the priesthood; and the political relations 
of the kingdom do not extend beyond the states bordering on Palestine, 
among which Egypt at first appears as especially the enemy of Judah. 

During the second stage, Judah, on the occasion of the combination of 
Syria and the Northern Kingdom, appears on the stage of universal his- 
tory, and is drawn into that conflict with the Assyrian monarchy, in which, 
after experiencing terrible reverses, and witnessing the destruction of its 
sister kingdom, it was miraculously preserved by Divine ‘interposition. 
The contest against the worship of nature, which, in consequence of the 
religious influences proceeding from Central Asia, now appears in an altered 
form, continues ; but to the political complications of the age is added the 
opposition of the prophets to the false policy of the nation ; and prophecy, 
enlarging its horizon, rises to a full and clear perception of the world-wide 


importance of the Kingdom of God in Israel. 
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The third stage commences with the reformation under Josiah, which, 
after idolatry had reached its climax under Manasseh and Amon, was 
apparently the most thorough. After the death of Josiah, not only did 
idolatry revive, but a fresh field was also opened, by the conflict between 
the decaying kingdom and the Chaldean power, for the political agency of 
the prophets. —OruiEr: Theology of the Old Testament, vol. ii. pp. 208, 
209. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1875. 


O. 


Pace 124. 


Tus prophecy was fulfilled more than three centuries afterward by the 
king, who bore the name Josiah. This name is not used as an appella- 
tive: it isa proper name. There is no need of supposing it to be a gloss of 
an interpolator, made after the prophecy was fulfilled, for it required no 
greater prophetic foresight to predict the name of the king than his burn- 
ing of men’s bones upon the altar (1 Kings xiii. 2; compare 2 Kings xxiii. 
13). The prediction of a name is not more remarkable than that of an 
individual act. 


Y, 


Pace 184. 


Tue question of the date of Obadiah turns on two points, the one ex- 
ternal, the other internal. The external is whether in these verses, which 
they have in common, Jeremiah borrows from Obadiah, or Obadiah from 
Jeremiah. The internal is, whether (ver. 11-14) the prophet speaks of 
the capture of Jerusalem in the prophetic or real past ; whether he reproves 
Edom for past malice, or warns him against it in the future. Dr. Pusey 
discusses both these points very fully, and concludes that the prophet wrote 
before the destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians. 

Keil refers verses 11-14 to the taking and plundering of Jerusalem in 
the reign of Joram, when a great part of the people were carried away into’ 
slavery among the Canaanites and the Greeks (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17; 
comp. with Joel iv. 3-6; Am. i. 6, 9). He fixes the date of the prophecy, 
B.0. 889-884. It is given in the Table (Part I. sec. xi), B.c. 890-880. 

In Obadiah (ver. 15), the announcement of the day of the Lord enters 
into prophecy, —an expression, which, in later times, is employed to desig- 
nate a universal judgment. 
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Q. 
Pace 134, 


TueERE are differences of opinion as to whether the description of the 
plague of locusts is to be understood literally or allegorically. See Keil’s 
Com. on Joel, Introduction; also his manual of Historico-Critical Intro- 
duction to the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament, vol. i. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1869. —See Herzog’s Encyclopedia, vol. vi. p. 793, 
2ded. Leipzig, 1880. 


R. 


Pace 187. 


EpuraIM was the principal tribe of the Northern Kingdom. Joshua, 
the successor of Moses, belonged to this tribe: so also Jeroboam L[., the 
founder of the kingdom. In this pre-eminence of the tribe of Ephraim, we 
find the fulfilment of Jacob’s prophecy (Gen. xlviii. 19). 

The Kingdom of the Ten Tribes assumed without opposition the name 
of “Israel.” “In more elevated language,” says Ewald, “the prophets 
(Amos, for instance) also called it Jacob, or sometimes Isaac, or Joseph : 
but the contemptuous designation of it, simply as Ephraim, after the half 
tribe of Joseph, was a bold innovation of the prophet Hosea, first intro- 
duced towards the time of its dissolution, in which he was followed by 
other prophets of a similar spirit.” — History of Israel, vol. iv. p. 5, 2d 
ed. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1878. 


Ss. 
Pace 141. 


Amone the books (on both sides) which discuss the genuineness of chaps. 
xl.-Ixvi. of Isaiah, may be mentioned Hengstenberg’s Christology, Ewald’s 
History of Israel, Nagelsbach’s Introduction to Isaiah, in Lange’s Commen- 
tary, Alexander’s Introduction to his Commentary on Isaiah, Keil’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testament, 
and the Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1881. 
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dr 


Pace 152. 


Tue High Places are often mentioned as places of worship in ancient 
times; but after the giving of the Law, they were always regarded as im- 
proper and at variance with the established ritual. In patriarchal times, 
there was no limit or restriction as to the places where an altar might be 
erected, and acceptable service rendered to God. But the progress of 
heathenism and idolatry in the world disposed men to associate with every 
place of worship and its consecrated altar, a distinct object of worship. 
Thus gods were multiplied with the altars. In the Mosaic Law there is 
the acknowledgment of but one God, to whom alone worship is due. Ac- 
cordingly there was only one altar of sacrifice. In times of political dis- 
turbance, and especially after the establishment of the Kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes, it was impossible for all the tribes to sacrifice at one altar. 
Consequently many irregularities arose, which were considered a defection 
from the legal standard. — Fatrparrn : Imperial Dictionary, Art: “High 
Places.” 


U. 


Pace 164. 


Tue dates that have been assigned to the prophecy of Nahum are ;: — 

(1) The second half of the reign of Hezekiah. De Wette, ee 
Rosenm., Berth., Maur., Knob., Haev., Keil, and others. 

(2) In the time of the war of bho Medes with the Assyrians. Hitzig, 
Ewald. 

(3) In the time of Sennacherib’s invasion. Hierom., Caloy., Jager, and 
others. - 

(4) In the time of the Babylonian exile, between Ezekiel and Daniel. 
Clem. Alex. 

(5) In the time of Manasseh. Meyer, Jarchi, Abarb., Grot., Jahn, 
Grimm, Strauss, Kleinert. 

(6) In the last part of Josiah’s reign. Junius and others.—0O. R. 
Harrwie: Zables. 


ie 


PacE 164, 


Virrinea, Delitzsch, Kiiper, and others refer the prophecy of Habakkuk 
to the time of Josiah, between 650 and 627 B.c. 
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(1) According to chap. i. 5, about 20-30 years before the Chaldean 
invasion (Delitzsch). 

(2) According to chap. ii, 20, compared with Zeph. i. 7, shortly before 
Zephaniah (Kiiper, Caspari). 

(3) According to chap. i. 8, compared with Jer. iv. 13 and v. 6, before 
the appearance of Jeremiah, consequently before the 13th year of Josiah 
(Keil, Introduce. ). 

(4) According to some Rabbins, Witsius, Buddeus, Carpzov., Wahl, 
Kofod, Jahn, Hivernick, Keil, in the time of Manasseh. 

(5) According to Stickel, Jager, Knobel, Maurer, Ewald, De Wette, 
Kleinert, during the advance of Nebuchadnezzar, in the time of Jehoiakim. 

(6) According to Hichhorn, Bertheau, Justi, Wolf, and others, in the 
time of the devastation of Judah by the Chaldeans, so that the prophecy of 
Habakkuk would be only a vatecinvum ex eventu.— O. R. Hurtwie: Zadles. 


W. 
Pace 174. 


“Ho [Hoffman] quotes not fewer than eighty-one passages from the 
Priest-Code, which have exact parallels in eighty-three passages in Ezekiel. 
These prove, even if we were to make some deductions from them, that the 
one document must have referred to the other. And this is further con- 
firmed by the peculiar use of the particle (Khi —°5, ‘ when’), which only in 
the Priest-Code in the Pentateuch, and, with few isolated exceptions, only 
in Ezekiel, is placed after the subject which it determines. In evidence 
that Ezekiel had derived all this from the Priest-Code, and not the reverse, 
Hoffman adduces these two facts: first, that Ezekiel employs a number of 
other expressions which occur in writings that are undoubtedly older than 
his prophecies, while the Priest-Code contains no other passages in which 
such parallelism with other portions of Scripture occurs; and, secondly, 
that the Priest-Code has merely such parallelisms to Ezekiel as occur only 
in the latter, but none of those which Ezekiel has in common with other 
writings such as Jeremiah and Deuteronomy. 

‘“We have to submit yet another consideration, which, indeed, is not 
new, but will, we believe, have its due weight with those who view the sub- 
ject, not so much from the technical standpoint, as from that of general 
considerations and common sense. Let it be remembered that the ritual 
portion in Ezekiel differs in many and important particulars from the laws 
and arrangements of the so-called Priest-Code. We can understand such 
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modifications by a prophet in his vision of the future, if the arrangements 
of the Priest-Code had been already in existence ; but a later composition 
by priests of a code, professed]y Mosaic, which coneege et the arrange- 
ments of an acknowledged prophet, seems incredible. And this the more, 
when we remember that, according to our opponents, the arrangements of 
the Priest-Code were also inconsistent with an earlier legislation, which also 
professed to be Mosaic— so that the priests who, to speak plainly, foisted 
the Priest-Code upon Moses, also made Moses contradict himself as well 
as Ezekiel.” — Epersueim: Prophecy and History relating to the Messiah, 
Lect. VIII., pp. 270, 271, 272. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co., 1885. 
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In the LXX, ™W? is almost always the equivalent of 6 xpurrds 
and generally 1, MWD, or with suffixes of God, except Dan. ix. 25.; 2 
Samii. 21. SomleSamieit 10,35); cxii.. 3, 5); cxvi. 6; xix, 220exoaveioneae 
i oxxvin, Oy hie elOe2on) oem.) 9.914, 165° xin, 1226 xxi leet 
Ps) iit 295) x 0 XVI Oe xvi. OO; Ixxxix. 38,51); oxxxu. LO 7 = eann 
iv. 20; 2 Chron. vi. 42. 

In Is. xlv. 1, Jehovah calls Cyrus His Messiah, because he was the instru- 
ment of the redemption of Israel from captivity. The plural occurs in 
Ps. ev. 15; 1 Chron. xvi. 22. The term Messiah is used of Israel as a 
nation, or of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Ps. cv. 6-15; cf. Ps. Ixxxiv. 9; 
Hab. iii. 13). On the ground of Daniel ix. 25; Ps. ii. 2, it is used in the 
Targums to designate the expected Saviour as the anointed of God to be the 
King and Redeemer of his people (see BaowAcvs, BacrAcia ; cf. Luke xxiii. 2, 
37, 39; ii. D1; Acts ii, 36; iv. 26, 27). As we have already observed 
(under BacAre’s, Bacrreia), the full meaning of the term must be explained 
by its connection with the word, Baovreds, denoting the king’s relation to 
the people, and the sphere of his dominion, 6 xpirrds, carrying back this 
relationship to the divine ordainment and endowment, and including a 
reference to the divine promise of such a deliverer, and to the BaowAcla rod 
6eod, wherein God’s saving purposes are realized. —Cremur: Biblico-The- 
ological Lewicon of the N. T. Greek, 2d ed., 8. v. Xpurrds, p. 580. 

Xpuords is used as an appellative: Mark xv. 32; John i. 42; iv. 42; Acts 
ii. 36. It is used as a proper name chiefly in the E putes ”_tpeeaeeaoial 
Lewicon of the Greek N. T., s. v. Xpurrds. 
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Y. 
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“Tp was an opinion universally prevalent among the Jews, that Satan 
himself had been active in the temptation of the first man. It is found in 
Philo; and in the Book of Wisdom, ii. 24, it is said, ‘By the envy of 
Satan, death came into the world.’ In the later Jewish writings, Sammael, 
the head of the evil spirits, is called YIN NIP, ‘the old serpent,’ or 
simply WM) ‘serpent,’ because in the form of a serpent he tempted Eve 
(See the passage in Hisenmenger’s entdecktes Judenthum, 1 S. 822). In the 
sacred books of the Persians also, the agency of Satan in the fall of our first 
parents is taught. According to the Zendavesta (ed. by Kleuker, Th. III. 
S. 84, 85) the first men Meshia and Meshianeh, were created by God in a 
state of purity and goodness, and destined for happiness, on condition of 
humility of heart, obedience to the requirements of the law, and purity in 
thoughts, words, and actions. But they were deceived by Ahriman, ‘this 
mischievous one who from the beginning sought only to deceive, were in- 
duced to rebel against God, and forfeited their happiness by the eating of 
fruits.’ According to the same book (Th. III. S. 62), Ahriman in the form 
of a serpent springs down from heaven to earth; and another evil spirit is 
called (Th. II. S. 217) the serpent — Dew. These facts prove that at the 
time when the Persian religion received Jewish elements (compare Stuhr, 
die Religionssysteme des Orientes, S. 373), and hence, soon after the captivity, 
the doctrine of Satan’s agency in the temptation of our first parents was 
prevalent among the Jews.” — Hanestensere : Christology of the Old Testa- 
ment, 2d ed., vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 


Z. 
Pace 204. 


Tue Babylonian power, which led the Jews captive, was overthrown by 
the Medes and Persians. Cyrus, in the first year of his reign, issued a 
proclamation granting them permission to return to their own land, and 
rebuild the Temple (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23; Ezrai. 1-3). They did not 
all avail themselves of this permission; for many, actuated by various 
motives, remained in the land of their captivity. The more patriotic and 
religious portion of them returned and rebuilt the Temple of the Lord at 
Jerusalem ; and also repaired the walls of the city, which had been broken 
down. 
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From this time until the destruction of Jerusalem, by Titus, a.p, 70, the 
Jews continued successively, with an interval of self-government, under the 
dominion of the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 

The Persian dominion continued about two hundred years. ‘The com- 
munity which was forming itself once more round the ancient sanctuary 
and fortress of the hill of Jerusalem could but renovate its strength by 
degrees, beginning under the humblest and at the same time the most try- 
ing circumstances. It is true that there was much to favor its develop- 
ment. The good-will of the Persian government was at first secured to it. 
It was, in fact, one of its fundamental principles to allow every nation or 
tribe in its broad dominions to continue almost undisturbed in its peculiar 
customs, its internal organization, and its self-administration, provided it 
remained quiet and complied with the imperial decrees.” 4 

“The conquests of Alexander and the varied government of his ambitious 
successors effected a rapid and wonderful transformation in the relations of 
the nations of Asia.” ? The Jews now came under the influence of Greek 
culture, and a party arose, which was desirous of blending the Greek with 
the Judean usages. Jason gave money to erect a gymnasium in Jerusalem, 
for the celebration of Grecian games in the holy city, and to build an acad- 
emy for teaching youth the sciences, after the manner of Greece; “and to 
make such Jews of the city of Antioch as he thought fit, free.” These things 
tended to inflict a terrible blow on the cause of Jewish nationality and 
religion. It was the policy of Antiochus Epiphanes to hellenize the Jews, 
and he boasted “of having forever exterminated the deity of the Judeans.” ® 
An attempt to enforce the execution of the edict against the Jewish religion 
roused Mattathias of Modin to resistance. He and his sons, called the 
Maccabees, were successful, and established the independence of their 
country. Judea, under them, became a powerful, independent state. It 
continued under their rule from 167 B.c. to 135 B.o.” 

After.them John Hyrcanus, the son of Simon and grandson of Matta- 
thias, appeared in Jerusalem, and was unanimously proclaimed the high 
priest and ruler of the country.* Aristobulus succeeded his father as high 
priest and supreme governor. He was the first, after the captivity, who 
openly assumed the title of king. His descendants held the supreme 
authority until the time of Herod the Great, 37-4 B.o. 

Herod was an Idumean, was made king by the Romans, and exercised 
supreme authority over Judea until his death, which occurred shortly after 
the Saviour’s birth. Soon after, the Romans assumed direct supremacy 


1 Ewald’s History of Israel, vol. v. p. 75. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1880. 

2b., p. 223. 8 Tb., p. 298. 

4 Milman’s History of the Jews, vol. ii. p. 30. 
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over the country.! The Jews never afterwards achieved their independ- 
ence, though they made several ineffectual attempts for that purpose. 

This brief sketch of Jewish history, from the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonian captivity to the birth of Christ, shows that, though they were 
successively subjects of the Persians and Greeks, yet from the time of the 
Maccabees until the beginning of our era, they possessed an independent 
sovereignty. The sceptre did not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh came. When he came, the sceptre departed, 
and Judah ceased to be a nation. The Jews are now scattered over the 
world. 


A2 
Pace 207. 


OrELLI remarks: “The relation of sonship in which David’s house is 
placed to God is no new one. The whole of Israel was already placed by 
the Mosaic revelation in this relation to God. But, like Israel among the 
people, so the regal house within this people is God’s accepted, acknowl- 
edged child. It thus appears that this idea, in which divine revelation 
expresses men’s most intimate belonging to God, is narrowed in order to be 
deepened ; it is made personal in order to be perfected.” — Old Testament 
Prophecy, p. 152. : 


RB 
Pace 208. 


Turse different views exist with respect to the Messianic Psalms. Ac- 
cording to the first, they are to be referred to some actual Israelitish king ; 
but since they idealize his government, and thus transfer to him predicates, 
such as the right of universal sovereignty (Ps. ii.) and the union of an 
everlasting priesthood with his kingship (cx.), which cannot find in him 
their full historical development, they typically point to the future realizer 
of the theocratic kingship. 

According to the second view, the poet, filled with the idea of the theocratic 
kingship, really rises in these psalms to the view of an individual in whom 
this idea is perfectly realized, and hence, according to the mind of the 
Spirit, is speaking of the coming Messiah. 


1 Ewald’s History of Israel, vol. v. pp. 449 seq. 
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According to the third wew, we must, in these psalms, distinguish be- 
tween their original signification, by which they refer to a historical king, 
and the use, which, as prophetic and Messianic songs of praise, they subse- 
quently acquired in Divine worship.’ 

A difference of view will probably always exist with reference to these 
psalms, yet the directly Messianic interpretation seems to be the most con- 
sistent in some of them, while in others the typical view is to be preferred. 

The third view is untenable. 


C2 
PAGE 236. <3 ~" 


“Most frequently Jesus calls Himself the son of man, for the very reason 
that this was not, at least, one of the current designations of the Messiah. 
For His hearers it implied that He was not a son of man like all others, 
but that He was the Son of man, who claimed to be known to all through 
that which was peculiar to him. Now, however, all his sayings regarding 
this Son of man point to His unique calling, whose duties, powers, and 
divinely-appointed destiny indirectly characterize it clearly enough as the 
Messianic. Finally, however, Jesus has, by His use of the name in the 
prophecy of His return, pointed so clearly to Dan. vii. 13, that the tradi- 
tion could not but understand by it the Son of man who was chosen for 
the Messianic calling.” — Wuiss: Biblical Theology of the New Testament, 
VOL hip. Toc ; 


1 Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, vol. ii. p. 411. 
2 See Delitzsch’s Messianic Prophecies, p. 92. 
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